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N Austro-Hungarian bank-note con- 
A stitutes an interesting historical 
document. It presents, in the 
characters on its two sides, a multiplicity 
of languages reflecting the diversity of 
races that dwell under the double eagle of 
the Hapsburgs. It also suggests the broad 
difference between the Austrian Empire 
and the Kingdom of Hungary — the two 
constituent parts of the Dual Monarchy— 
in their methods of dealing with the prob- 
lem of race, in many ways the most vital 
issue that the Hapsburgs have had to face 
since Rudolf of Hapsburg became em- 
peror in 1273, the first of his line to attain 
that dignity. 

On one side—the Austrian side—of this 
bank-bill, the value is designated in eight 
languages — Czech (Bohemian), German, 
Serbo-Croatian, in both Cyrillic and Latin 
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characters, Polish, Ruthenian, Slovenian, 
Rumanian, and Italian, representing the 
principal races within the boundaries of 
Austria. On the other side, only the Mag- 
yar language appears—the tongue of the 
people who dominate Hungary politically, 
although, unless all authorities are at fault, 
they constitute a little less than half the 
total population of that country. 

The contrast presented by the paper 
currency of the Dual Monarchy throws an 
illuminating light upon some of the later 
events in the development of a political 
life in which hardly a dull moment is to 
be found. 

This development began with the nota- 
ble victory of Rudolf of Hapsburg over 
Ottokar of Bohemia in the battle of the 
Marchfeld, in 1278. At that time Bo- 
hemia—now a crownland of Austria— 
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THE FRANZENSRING, VIENNA, PERHAPS THE FINEST STREET IN EUROPE--ON THE LEFT IS THE 
BUILDING OF THE AUSTRIAN REICHSRAT, BEHIND WHICH RISES THE RATHAUS TOWER 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 











THE IMPERIAL OPERA-HOUSE, VIENNA, A FINE MODERN STRUCTURE BUILT IN 1861-1869 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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was a powerful kingdom, extending from 
the region of the Elbe to the shores of the 
Adriatic. The fall of Ottokar in battle 
made the first of the Hapsburg emperors 
master of Austria, Styria, and Carinthia. 

After a series of vicissitudes, Duke Al- 
bert II of Austria, a descendant of Rudolf, 
consolidated the possessions won by his 
great ancestor; and under his son and suc- 


son Philip to Joanna 
of Spain, the Haps- 
burgs seated them- 
selves upon the 
throne of Spain and 
its fabulously rich 
adjunct, the Indies 
—that is to say 
America—in the per- 
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THE PRATER STERN, VIENNA, WITH THE TEGETTHOFF MONUMENT, COMMEMORATING ADMIRAL 
TEGETTHOFF’S NAVAL VICTORY OVER THE ITALIANS AT LISSA IN 1866 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 








cessor, Duke Albert III, the political or- 
ganism which formed the nucleus of the 
present Dual Monarchy absorbed Tyrol, 
a province destined to furnish a refuge 
and a stronghold for the Hapsburg dynasty 
through troublous times to come. 
Marriages have played an important 
part in the territorial expansion of Austria. 
Thus, in 1477, the Emperor Maximilian I, 
by contracting a matrimonial alliance with 
the beautiful Mary of Burgundy, acquired 
the highly desirable provinces of the 
Netherlands from his father-in-law, Charles 
the Bold. By the marriage of Maximilian’s 


son of Philip’s son, Charles I of Spain, who 
in 1519 was elected to the imperial throne 
under the designation of Charles V. 
Another marriage of territorial signifi- 
cance for the Hapsburgs was contracted 
by Ferdinand I, brother of the Emperor 
Charles, who took for his bride the sister 
of Louis II of Hungary and Bohemia. At 
this stage of European affairs fell the 
thunderbolt of Turkish invasion. Louis 
II, summoning all his forces, hurled him- 
self upon the crest of the Ottoman flood 
at Mchacs—a name of mournful though 
heroic memories for the Magyar race— 
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and lost not only his kingdom but his life 
in the great battle fought there in 1526. 


From this point dates the direct story 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, one of 
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bitter dispute over the Hungarian throne 
with John Zapolya, the Waywode (or War 
Lord) of Transylvania, who had been 
chosen king by the Hungarian national 








THE GRAND PORTAL OF THE HOFBURG, OR IMPERIAL PALACE, FACING THE MICHAELER 
PLATZ, VIENNA 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 











the most complicated and _ interesting 
chronicles in the annals of the nations. 
Elected King of Bohemia by the Bo- 
hemian Estates, and King of Hungary by 
vote of a part of the Magyar nobility, 
Ferdinand found himself involved in a 


party. The controversy between Ferdi- 
nand and John Zapolya furnished an ex- 
cellent opportunity for further conquests 
to Suleiman the Magnificent, the victor of 
Mohacs. He availed himself of the chance, 
struck boldly at the confused empire, laid 
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siege to Vienna, and eventually 
forced the payment of tribute 
upon Ferdinand in return for 
Ottoman recognition of Haps- 
burg rule over the northern 
portion of Hungary. 

Another crisis in Austro- 
Hungarian affairs occurred in 
1682, during the reign of Leo- 
pold I, when the Magyars rose 
against the Aus- 
trian domination 
under the fiery 
leader, Tokdlyi. 

The Sultan of 
Turkey intervened 
in behalf of Leo- 
pold’s disaffect- 
ed subjects, mus- 
tered a great army, 
and sent it up to 
the wails of Vien- 
na. The invading 
general, Kara 
(Black) Musta- 
pha, was beaten 
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pion of Christendom, in a 
battle which has become an 
epic (1683). Just as Mohacs 
indicates the beginning of the 
sweep of the Ottoman wave 
upon western Christendom, so 
Vienna marks the point where 
the flood reached its highest 
level and began to recede in 
the direction of its starting- 
point in Asia Mi- 
nor. The historic 
victory of 1683 
was also the be- 
ginning of the Aus- 
trian march east- 
ward — the drang 

nach Osten. 
In the follow- 
ing century Austria- 
Hungary found 
itself involved in 
a long conflict— 
or, rather, a series 
of conflicts — with 
Frederick the 


b ac k by Jo h n STATUE OF THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES, THE VICTOR Great growing out 
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Sobieski, King of 
Poland and cham- 
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From a copyrighted photograph by the H. C. White 
Company, New York 


OF ASPERN, IN THE HELDEN PLATZ, VIENNA ° 
of Frederick’s de- 


sire to acquire Si- 
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THE RATHAUS PARK AND THE HOFBURG THEATER, VIENNA 


From a copyrighted photogrash by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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THE VOTIVE CHURCH, VIENNA, A FINE, MODERN GOTHIC STRUCTURE ERECTED IN 
1856-1879, TO COMMEMORATE THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH’S 
ESCAPE FROM ASSASSINATION IN 1853 


From a copyrighted photograph ly Underwood &.Underwood, New York 








lesia, one of the richest Austrian provinces, 
to which he laid claim under a remote 
agreement between an ancestor of his 
house and a Duke of Liegnitz, providing 
for a mutual right of succession in the 


event of the lack of male issue. The up- 
shot of this long contest of arms, which 
began in 1740 and ended with the termi- 
nation of the Seven Years’ War in 1763, 
was that Maria Theresa lost most of Si- 
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lesia to Prussia, but sustained her 
right to the Austrian succession 
under the provision of her father’s 
will,. known as the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which conferred the 
crown upon the female line in the 
absence of male issue. 

The period of Maria Theresa 
was also significant to Austria and 
the world because of the first parti- 
tion of Poland among Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, in 1772. 
Under this agreement, generally 
credited to the insatiable ambition 
of: Frederick the Great, Austria 
took Galicia, while Frederick seized 
West Prussia, and Russia annexed 
a strip of eastern Poland. A fur- 
ther slice of the booty, acquired by 
Austria in 1795, was subsequently 
surrendered to Russia. 

When the Napoleonic whirlwind 
broke upon Europe, Austria stood, 
with Prussia and Britain, in the 
forefront of the struggle against the 
new order of things. By successive 
treaties the great juggler of fron- 
tiers deprived the Hapsburgs of 
possession after possession. By the 
agreement of Campo Formio, forced 
upon the Emperor Francis I in 
1797, Austria was shorn of Lom- 
bardy and the Netherlands, but 
acquired Dalmatia and Venetian 
Istria, with other territory which 
had belonged to the defunct repub- 
lic of Venice. It was Austria’s 
possession of these provinces that 
was destined to create the issue in 
Italian politics known as “ Italia 
Irredenta ”—Unredeemed Italy, 
which figures as one of the causes 
of belligerency in the present world- 
war. 

In 1812, on the eve of Napoleon’s 
disastrous march upon Moscow, 
Austria, twice more defeated by the 
legions of the Little Corporal, had 
lost Tyrol, the Venetian possessions, 
and large parts of the territorial 
heritage of the Hapsburgs. One of 
the unwritten terms of peace im- 
posed by the Emperor of the French 
in 1810 involved the marriage of 
Marie Louise, daughter of Francis 
I, to the conquering parvenu. 

At the Congress of Vienna, which 
readjusted the oft-shifted bounda- 
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OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH AS KING OF HUNGARY 
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THE KIRALYI PALOTA, OR ROYAL PALACE, BUDAPEST, BUILT BY MARIA THERESA IN 1749-1771 AND SINCE RESTORED AND EXTENDED--THIS IS THE 
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BUDAPEST--ON THE RIGHT IS THE GREEK CHURCH, WITH ITS TWO TOWERS 











ries of Europe after the battle of Waterloo, torially than it had been before. One of 
the house of Hapsburg recovered all that the dignities which had attached to the 
it had lost in the long struggle with Na- house of Rudolf I, however, the Hapsburgs 
poleon, and emerged even greater terri- never recovered, and that was the title of 








THE ELIZABETH BRIDGE, ONE OF THE SIX BRIDGES THAT CROSS THE DANUBE AT BUDAPEST— 
IT HAS A SPAN OF 317 YARDS, AND WAS COMPLETED IN 1903 
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THE EXPOSITION BUILDINGS, BUDAPEST 








“ Roman emperor,” which had been theirs torial integrity of Austria after the period 
for five centuries, and which Napoleon of the Restoration. One was the Hungarian 
had compelled Francis I to abandon. uprising under Louis Kossuth, a phase of 

Three great conflicts involved the terri- the general wave of revolutionary activity 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BANK, ONE OF THE HANDSOME MODERN BUILDINGS OF BUDAPEST, 
COMPLETED IN I904 
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THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM, BUDAPEST, AND THE LAKE OF THE. VAROSLIGET OR TOWN 
PARK—-THE MUSEUM WAS BUILT BY THE HUNGARIAN ARCHITECT ALPA® IN 1902-1904 











THE KIGYO TER, A CENTRAL POINT IN THE OLDER PORTION OF BUDAPEST, LOOKING DOWN THE 
ESKU UTCZA, OR STREET OF THE OATH, TO THE PARISH CHURCH, TH - ees 
CHURCH IN THE CITY, AND THE MARGARET BRIDGE 
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which swept over Europe in 1848. 
In this conflict, which was the out- 
come of the Magyars’ desire to 
separate themselves from the des- 
tinies of Austria, two Slavic nations 
rallied to the aid of the latter. 
The Croatians, who formed a part 
of the Kingdom of Hungary, cast 
in their lot, under their leader, the 
Ban Jellachich, with the Haps- 
burgs. As the fortunes of war be- 
gan to favor the seceding Mag- 
yars, Russia intervened in behalf 
of Austria, and the revolution 
ended in failure. 

The next problem which con- 
fronted Austria developed in the 
Apennine peninsula, where, after 
an unsuccessful rebellion in 1848, 
the movement for the formation 
of a United Italy was now crys- 
tallizing under the  sagacious 
guidance of Cavour, with the 
Kingdom of Sardinia as its nu- 
cleus. Alarmed by the spread of 
Austrian influence in the affairs 
of some of the Italian states, in- 
cluding Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma, Cavour negotiated a 
treaty with France and organized 
an army which drew recruits from 
the entire Italian race. 

Austria accepted the challenge, 
crossed the Ticino on April 29, 
1859, and in less than a week 
became involved in a war with 
France. Defeated at Magenta on 
June 4, and at Solferino twenty 
days later, Francis Joseph, the 
present Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary, by the treaty 
of Villafranca surrendered Lom- 
bardy to Sardinia, and made 
other concessions to his victorious 
foes. 

Francis Joseph next became in- 
volved in a conflict with Prussia, 
represented by Bismarck. The 
question at stake was nominally 
the fortunes of the duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein, then under 
Danish rule, but actually the 
much broader issue of the pre- 
domjnance of the Hapsburgs or 
of the Hohenzollerns in the af- 
fairs of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, in which Austria was then 
the presiding power. 


HERE TO COMMEMORATE HUNGARY'S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE IN 1848-1849 


SZABADSAG TER, OR LIBERTY SQUARE, BUDAPEST, ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST OPEN PLACES IN THE HUNGARIAN CAPITAL-~-A MONUMENT IS TO BE ERECTED 
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THE LUKACS FURDO, OR BATHS OF ST. LUKE, BUDAPEST, A HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT ON 
THE WEST BANK OF THE DANUBE, REBUILT IN 1894 








After joining to wrest the two duchies 
from Denmark in 1864, Austria and Prus- 
sia two years later fought a war to settle 
the exact status of the conquered territory. 
Having decisively defeated General Bene- 
dek at Sadowa, in Bohemia, Bismarck laid 
the foundation for the dominance of 


Prussia by the dissolution of the Ger- 
manic Confederation and the establish- 
ment, in its stead, of the North German 
Confederation, from which Austria was 
excluded. 

An incidental result. of this war was 
another step in the solution of the problem 








THE ROYAL HUNGARIAN OPERA-HOUSE, BUDAPEST, A FINE BUILDING IN THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
STYLE, ERECTED BY THE HUNGARIAN ARCHITECT YBL IN 1875-1884 
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presented by the existence of an “ Italia 
Irredenta.” Although she had taken up 
arms against Austria and had suffered 
defeat on land and sea, Italy received, 
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which the Hungarians revolted. In 1867, 
however, as Emperor of Austria and King 
of Hungary, he accepted and promulgated 
the system of dual administration, under 
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upon the insistence of her Prussian ally, 
the cession of the province of Venetia. 
After Sadowa, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph devoted himself to the internal re- 
organization of his empire. Having 
ascended the throne of the Hapsburgs 
during the Hungarian convulsion of 1848, 
the emperor had tried to rule his polyglot 
empire upon the unitary principle against 
2 


constitutional guarantees, which had been 
devised in principle by Déak and the mod- 
erates of the Hungarian party. 

Under that constitution, which, with 
successive modifications, forms the pres- 
ent framework of the Dual Monarchy, 
Hungary obtained a separate administra- 
tion in all matters except the army—which 
was left expressly in the hands of the em- 
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peror-king—foreign affairs, and the impe- 
rial finances. These three functions of gov- 
ernment were vested in joint departments. 
The apportionment of imperial revenues 
was effected under an instrument known 
as the Ausgleich, which is renewable by 
vote of a joint Austrian and Hungarian 
legislative body, each sitting separately, 
for periods of ten years. 

The provision for a decennial vote on 
the common budget has played an im- 
portant part in the relations between the 
two parts of the monarchy, and has served 
as the issue on which have been fought out 
the questions of language, race, and fran- 
chise—the main internal problems that 
have confronted the present reign. 


With the renewal.of the Ausgleich as 
the immediate test, the Bohemians (who 
call themselves Czechs, and constitute a 
branch of the great Slavic race), the Poles 
(another Slavic nation), and the Magyars 
(to whom Vambeéry, their most eminent 
historian and ethnologist, ascribes a Tu- 
ranian or Turkish origin), have stood in 
opposition to the originally dominant Ger- 
man stock. And this struggle. involving 
the recognition of non-German languages 
in the army and in the civil administration, 
has served as the occasion for the extension 
of the franchise to a manhood basis in 
Austria. 

These conflicting elements represent the 
race controversy within the dualism—that 
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is to say, in the relations between Austria 
and Hungary. Within Hungary itself an- 
other contest has been going on between 
the Magyar minority in power, on the one 
hand, and on the other the Slavs of Croatia- 
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Austria, in which the ratio of races is 
represented by a German minority and 
a Slavic majority in an aggregate popula- 
tion of about thirty millions, has established 
in the past quarter-century a practical 
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THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN 


FRONTIER, SHOWING THE SCENE OF THE PRESENT WAR AND THE DISTRICTS 


OF TRIESTE AND THE TRENTINO, KNOWN AS “ITALIA IRREDENTA,” OR UNREDEEMED ITALY 


Slavonia, the Banat, and the Carpathian 
border-lands, and the Rumans of Tran- 
sylvania. 

In the solution of the problems presented 
by the determination of minor nationalities 
to survive, Austria and Hungary have 
adopted exactly opposite courses. 


equality of languages and races in all 
branches of the administration except the 
army, where the emperor has insisted upon 
the retention of German as the sole lan- 
guage of command, the symbol and the in- 


strument of imperial unity. In the same 
way as the Canadians have solved their 
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THE LAGO DI MISURINA AND THE PEAK OF THE DREI ZINNEN, OR TRE CIME, NEAR LANDRO, 
AMONG THE DOLOMITE ALPS OF THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN FRONTIER 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 








language question at Ottawa and in Que- 
bec by making the administration bilingual, 
the Austrians have effected an adjustment 
of a difficult situation by making the em- 
pire polyglot, the speech of the majority 
ruling in each province, although every in- 
dividual has the right to insist upon the 
employment of his own particular language 
in any matter that may immediately con- 
cern him. 

The Poles and the Czechs have led in 
this movement. The Czechs, of whom 
there are about six millions in a territory 
of twenty-five thousand square miles, repre- 
sent, in the opinion of some Slavic author- 
ities, the highest achievements of their race 
in the educational, industrial, scientific, and 
artistic life of the world. Aggrieved by 
the refusal of the present emperor, in 1867, 
to place Bohemia on a level with Austria 
and Hungary by assuming the crown of 
St. Wenceslaus, the Czechs adopted as the 
rallying cry of their cause: 

“Francis Joseph must be crowned at 
Prague!” 

Their demand was denied in the historic 


year of settlement, as it was again denied 
in 1871, when they made another effort 
to achieve their fondest hope. 

In recompense for this failure, however, 
the Czechs succeeded, by blocking legisla- 
tion for the renewal of the Ausgleich in 
the Reichsrat at Vienna, in the period be- 
ginning with 1897, in obtaining the rec- 
ognition of their language on a basis of 
equality with German throughout Bohemia 
and in the imperial administration at 
Vienna, with the exception of the highest 
court. Their demand had the active ap- 
proval of the emperor, who frowned upon 
the chauvinistic tendencies of the irrécon- 
cilable German party. 

The Poles, by an adroit matching of 
strength in the Reichsrat, have attained 
to an absolute language equality with the 
Germans, an equality which extends even 
to the highest imperial tribunal at Vienna. 
The aspirations of the Poles also had the 
sanction of Francis Joseph. 

Among thé Poles who have directed im- 
perial policy in Austria are Goluchowski, 
the late minister of the imperial household 
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THE MUNICIPIO, OR CITY HALL, OF TRIESTE, THE ADRIATIC SEAPORT WHICH BELONGS TO 
AUSTRIA POLITICALLY, BUT TO ITALY RACIALLY 








and of foreign affairs, as the office is quaint- 
ly designated; and Badeni, who was premier 
during the turbulent phase of the Czech 
linguistic struggle. 

In 1905, with the approval of the em- 
peror, the Slavs of Austria advanced a pro- 
ject for the introduction of universal man- 
hood suffrage. The small but compact 
group of extreme Germans, realizing that 
the extension of the franchise on such a 
basis would place them in a hopeless mi- 
nority as against the Slavic and other non- 
German elements, offered a determined re- 
sistance to the proposed reform. With the 
help of the German socialists, however, 
universal manhood suffrage became a fact 
in 1906. The introduction of the new sys- 
tem of voting gave color to the Pan-Ger- 
mans’ taunt that Austria had ceased to be 
a German state and had become a Slavic 
empire! 

In Hungary the principle of universal 
manhood suffrage has encountered more 
vigorous opposition than in Austria. After 


a series of abortive attempts at an extension 
of the franchise, a measure of electoral 
reform was presented, at the instance of 
the king, to the Diet at Budapest before 
the outbreak of the present war, but action 
upon it was indefinitely postponed by the 
military crisis. 

The Bohemians and the Magyars, as the 
only two considerable nationalities wholly 
within the boundaries of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, deserve special mention in 
any account of the past and present of the 
Dual Monarchy. 

Prague, the capital of the Czechs, is one 
of the oldest centers of civilization in cen- 
tral Europe. The golden period of Bo- 
hemia came in the reigns of Ottokar, the 
rival of Rudolf of Hapsburg, and of Otto- 
kar’s son, Wenceslaus II, who was King 
of Poland and of Moravia, as well as of 
Bohemia. The memory of Wenceslaus is 
cherished by Czechs as an ideal of national 
unity. 

The Czech nation took a pioneer part in 
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the vast intellectual and religious move- 
ment known as the Reformation. John 
Huss, the Bohemian apostle of non-con- 
formity, preceded Martin Luther by a good 
half-century, and was the first great con- 
tinental leader of thought to respond to 
the teachings of John Wyclif of England. 
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there. Although he had safe-conducts 
granted by Wenceslaus IV of Bohemia and 
by Sigismund, German Emperor and King 
of Hungary, and was escorted by a power- 
ful suite of Bohemian and Polish nobles, 
he was publicly burned, with his writings, 
and his ashes were cast into the Rhine. 
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SALZBURG, A PICTURESQUE CITY RULED IN THE MIDDLE AGES BY A PRINCE-BISHOP, AND 
NOW THE CAPITAL OF AN AUSTRIAN PROVINCE 








The Hussite protest against the existing 
ecclesiastical order took on a distinctly na- 
tional character. Summoned to Rome by 
Pope Alexander V (1410) to explain his 
Wyclifite doctrines, Huss declined to obey 
the summons. His defiance of the Papacy 
produced a profound impression, not only 
in Bohemia but in Poland as well, and he 
was greeted as a Slavic leader. 

Placed under the ban of heresy, Huss in 
1414 repaired to Constance to defend him- 
self before the ecumenical council convened 


The five hundredth anniversary of his 
death was observed in Bohemia and in 
many Protestant countries this year as an 
event that marked an epoch in the history 
of religious liberalism. 

In the war that followed the tragedy of 
Constance, Sigismund was eventually vic- 
torious, but the impetus which Huss and 
his aid, Jerome of Prague, had given to the 
national awakening was too great to be 
suppressed. The Germanization of Bo- 
hemia was definitely halted. 
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THE BOHEMIAN MUSEUM, PRAGUE, ONE OF THE HANDSOME PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE CAPITAL 
CITY OF BOHEMIA 
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DURNSTEIN, ON THE DANUBE, BETWEEN LINZ AND VIENNA-—-IN THE RUINED CASTLE ABOVE THE 
VILLAGE KING RICHARD I OF ENGLAND WAS IMPRISONED IN IIQ2-IIQ3 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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The University of Prague, founded in 
1348 on the model of the University of 
Paris by the Emperor Charles IV, for many 
years served as a battle-field in the struggle 
between the nationalities. Finally, in 1882, 
having found it impossible to give to the 
ancient institution a distinctively Slavic 
characters. the Czech professors and stu- 
dents, under the patronage of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, succeeded in establishing 
a separate university as an offshoot of the 
one founded by Charles IV. 

The relations between the older institu- 
tion and the younger present a curious 
duality. The Bohemians avail themselves 
freely of their right to the use of the ex- 
ceptionally rich library of the German uni- 
versity, but mingle not at all with the 
German students—a state of affairs which 
adds to the flavor of academic life in the 
splendid old Caech capital. 

That center of Slavic culture has served 
within the past fifty years as a source of 
light and leading for the so-called younger 
Slavic nationalities, such as the Serbians, 
the Bulgarians, and the Montenegrins. The 
University of Sofia, for instance, is in some 
sense the daughter of the University of 
Prague, as many of the teachers in the 
Bulgarian institution either were Bo- 
hemians or were educated in Prague. The 
first minister of education in Bulgaria after 
its liberation in 1878 was Dr. Constantin 
Irecek, the eminent historian and archeol- 
ogist of Prague. 

In the fine arts, in science, in industry 
and commerce, the Bohemians are regarded 
by Slavs the world over as the premier 
Slavic nation. Radetsky, the Austrian 
general whose name is a tradition in the 
Dual Monarchy, and who was the great 
military figure of Europe in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, was a Bohemian. 
Dvorak, the composer, whose name is well- 
known in America; Smetana, writer of 
operas; Mme. Janauschek, who delighted 
and inspired American playgoers a genera- 
tion ago; Kubelik, the violinist; Safarik, 
the historian and philologist; and Masarik, 
the philosopher, are exponents of Czech 
culture. The marvelous collection of glass 
flowers in the Agassiz Museum at Harvard 
University, the handicraft of the Czech 
Blatschka, is a monument not only to the 
skill of the maker but also to the scientific 
thoroughness of the designer. 

The Magyars, who constitute the most 
compact and the most numerous racial unit 
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in the Kingdom of Hungary, enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being without kin among the 
peoples of Europe, unless the Finns of the 
extreme north be classed as their cousins 
several times removed. Christendom first 
met them—or, rather, they met Christen- 
dom—about a thousand years ago, when 
they poured over the Carpathians into what 
is now Hungary, named after the aggres- 
sive visitors, variously known as Magyars, 
Ugri, Hungars, or Huns. 

Establishing themselves in the Alféld, or 
great river-plain of Hungary, under their 
conquering leader Arpad, they swept west- 
ward until they almost reached the Eng- 
lish Channel. Repulsed here by the Ger- 
mans, the Magyars eventually receded to 
the region occupied by them to-day, and 
quickly began to adapt themseives to Eu- 
ropean ideals. 

The Magyar ruler, Stephen, having com- 
pleted the work begun by his father, Gejza, 
of making Christianity the religion of the 
Magyars, was crowned in the year 1000 
with a diadem sent by Pope Sylvester II, 
and obtained from the Holy See the titular 
dignity of “apostolic majesty.” That 
crown and that title are worn to-day by 
Francis Joseph II as King of Hungary. 

Eight years after the English nobles’ had 
wrested from King John the guarantee of 
rights known as the Magna Charta, of 
which the seventh centenary has been ob- 
served this year by the Anglo-Saxon world, 
the Magyar magnates imposed a similar re- 
strictive instrument, designated as the 
Golden Bull, upon their own king, Andrew 
II. The signing of the Golden Bull (1222) 
marked the beginning of constitutional 
government in Hungary. 

The first entrance of the Hapsburgs into 
the arena of Hungarian affairs occurred 
in 1437, when Albert V of Austria became 
King of Hungary by the pacific process of 
matrimony — another recurrence of that 
happy method of territorial expansion 
which suggested to a historian, who was 
also a wag, the idea of the following motto 
for the house of Hapsburg: 


Bella gerant alii—tu, felix Austria, nube. 


“ Let others wage wars—thou, fortunate 
Austria, go wed!” 

Albert was a son-in-law of the Emperor 
Sigismund, King of Hungary, and succeed- 
ed his father-in-law on the throne of St. 
Stephen with the consent of the Hungarian 
magnates. 
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It was at this period that the advent of 
the Turk upon the European stage of 
events evoked a mighty and romantic fig- 
ure in the life of Hungary—the figure of 
Hunyadi Janos, or John Hunyadi, the Tran- 
sylvanian hero who fought the advancing 
Ottoman host on many a bloody field. 
After Hunyadi came his son Matthias I 
(Corvinus), whose reign (1458-1490) was 
the golden age of Magyar power. 

But the finger of destiny was already 
pointing to tragic events. These cul- 
minated at the battle of Mohacs (1526), 
when King Louis II, also King of Bohemia, 
was defeated by the vast army of Suleiman 
the Magnificent, and lost his life together 
with those of twenty thousand of his 
soldiers. After Mohacs the pasha at Buda 
was lord of all the central part of the 
Hungarian kingdom, including most of 
Transylvania. 

From 1526 until 1683, when the Turkish 
power was crushed before the walls of 
Vienna, the story of Hungary is the chron- 
icle of a struggle for existence. In 1686 


Mohacs was avenged at Buda, and the 
central city of Hungary — now forming 
with Pest, just across the Danube, the city 


‘of Budapest, the beautiful and modern 
Hungarian capital—was wrested from the 
pasha. Leopold I of Austria, through 
whose help this longed-for result was ac- 
complished, obtained, in the following year, 
the right of perpetual succession to the 
Hungarian throne for the house of Haps- 
burg, an arrangement which his successor, 
Charles VI, perfected by obtaining the con- 
sent of the Hungarian magnates to the 
terms of the Pragmatic Sanction, to which 
reference has already been made. 

Confronted with the opposition which 
Frederick the Great offered to the succes- 
sion of Maria Theresa, the Magyars, at the 
diet held in Pressburg in 1741, trium- 
phantly pledged to their queen, and to her 
young son, afterward Joseph II, their sup- 
port if need be against all Europe, with a 
unanimous cry of “ Moriamur pro rege 
nostro!”—“ Let us die for our king!” 
The scene has been made the subject of a 
famous painting, a drama in pigments, by 
a Hungarian painter. 

Under successive kings, beginning with 
Joseph II, the follower of Frederick the 
Great in the Aufklarung — “ Enlighten- 
ment ”—of which Voltaire might be called 
the father and Frederick the godfather, 
various encroachments were made upon the 
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sovereign rights of the Magyars, which were 
fully restored by the coronation of the 
present Emperor of Austria as King of 
Hungary, with the crown of St. Stephen, 
in Budapest in 1867. 

The racial problems of Hungary, which 
includes within its boundaries more than 
three million Croatians and Serbs, three 
million Rumanians, more than two million 
Slovaks and Ruthenes, and two million 
Germans, out of a total population of 
twenty millions, have been complicated by 
influences operating from beyond the Hun- 
garian frontiers. The Magyars have at- 
tempted to effect political unity by im- 
posing the study of the Magyar language 
side by side with the languages of the dif- 
ferent nationalities predominating in dif- 
ferent localities, against the will of the non- 
Magyar races. They have even attempted 
to Magyarize geographical designations. 

It is a grievance of the Croatians, for in- 
stance, that the franchise laws deprive 
them of their rightful share in Hungarian 
legislation in the Diet in Budapest. On 
the other hand, the Croatians have at 
Zagreb, or Agram, their provincial capital, 
their university and their academy of sci- 
ences, and they receive their share of the 
educational appropriatigns of the kingdom. 
They also have their separate diet, or pro- 
vincial parliament, which is empowered to 
deal with all provincial questions not af- 
fecting the kingdom as a whole, and in ad- 
dition there is a Croatian representation 
in the royal diet at Budapest. Their ban, 
or governor, however, is invariably a Hun- 
garian, appointed by the king - emperor 
upon the nomination of the Hungarian 
government. 

Within the last few years, the passionate 
desire of the Magyars to maintain their 
own race-identity has precipitated a mem- 
orable struggle in the joint affairs of the 
Dual Monarchy. In 1903 they demanded 
the substitution of Magyar words of com- 
mand for German in the Hungarian units 
of the imperial army. The crown resisted 
the demand, and in the dispute that fol- 
lowed Hungarian constitutionalism suffered 
a partial breakdown. The effects of that 
dislocation of party and political machinery 
are still felt in the present ministry of 
Stephen Tisza; but the military words of 
command remain unchanged. 

There is one feature of Hungarian life 
which oddly reminds one of the great cat- 
tle-ranges of the West in America. This 
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is the cowboy, or csikdés, the rough-riding 
cavalier of the Hungarian plain, who is as 
picturesque a character as his American 
brother, down to the detail of the lasso, 
which he is capable of using with deadly 
expertness. Horse-breeding and cattle- 
raising are among the leading industries of 
Hungary. 

Among the eminent men whom Hungary 
has contributed to the “ Who’s Who” of 
European art, science, literature, music, and 
political genius are Liszt, the composer; 
Munkacsy, the painter; Petéfy, the poet; 
Vambéry, the Orientalist; Déak, the father 
of the Ausgleich; Louis Kossuth, the pa- 
triot, who on his visit to America after the 
defeat of the Hungarians in 1849 received 
a welcome seldom accorded to a guest from 
overseas; Andrassy, the imperial minister 
of foreign affairs who guided the dual craft 
of state between Scylla and Charybdis 
during the crisis in European affairs caused 
by the Russo-Turkish war of 1877; and 
Baron Burian von Rajeczs, the present 
Austro- Hungarian minister of foreign 
affairs. 

Some idea of the political and commer- 
cial importance of the Dual Monarchy may 
be gathered from the facts that it covers 
an area of two hundred and sixty thousand 
square miles, being larger than any other 
European country except Russia; that its 
population, by the census of 1912, was 
nearly fifty-two millions; that in 1912, 
despite the depression caused by the Bal- 
kan war, its total of foreign trade was 
valued at more than thirteen hundred 
million dollars; and that in the years 
1908-1912 it sent to the United States 
alone almost a million emigrants. 

The polyglot character of the empire be- 
comes thoroughly impressed upon the mind 
when it is recalled that Austria consists of 
the following historic and political units— 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Kiistenland, 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg, Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, Silesia, Galicia, Bukowina, and Dal- 
matia; while the Hungarian Kingdom is 
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made up of Hungary, Croatia and Sla- 
vonia, and the town of Fiume—in all, the 
most complicated mixture of races to be 
found outside of Russia. All these units 
have their separate legislative chambers, 
or diets, which deal with provincial ques- 
tions apart from imperial problems. In 
addition, they are represented in the reich- 
stag, the bicameral imperial legislature at 
Vienna. 

The most recent territorial acquisition 
of Austria is the crownland of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, formerly the Turkish prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. These 
districts were handed over to Austria for 
pacification and administration by the 
Congress of Berlin, which met in 1878 to 
determine the frontiers of Turkey after 
they had been obliterated by the victorious 
Russian armies. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were in a state of complete anarchy at the 
time of the occupation. It is the proud 
boast of the administration at Sarajevo 
that in 1909, when the former Turkish 
provinces were definitely annexed by Aus- 
tria, in response to the Ottoman attempt to 
reassert a lost sovereignty over them, the 
educational and industrial development of 
the new territories had reached a -higher 
level than that attained in any of the sur- 
rounding Balkan states. 

A feature of the administrative system 
in both Austria and Hungary is the equal- 
ization of all religious beliefs. The Uni- 
tarians of Hungary, the Mohammedans of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, the Catholics of Sty- 
ria, the Hussites of Bohemia, and the 
Greek Orthodox of the Banat, enjoy iden- 
tical rights under the laws of the Dual 
Monarchy. 

This official attitude of benevolent neu- 
trality extends to the Jews, of whom there 
are more than two millions in Austria- 
Hungary. There is no Jewish question as 
such in the domain of the Hapsburgs, be- 
cause the Jewish subjects of Francis Jo- 
seph suffer under no such discriminations 
as have made their lot in some other coun- 
tries a matter of international concern. 
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Terr race decreases like a tawny star, 

Paled in the light by loftier stars possessed, 
Drawn downward to a border-line afar— 

The suriset realm of Death’s mysterious west. 


William H. Hayne 
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, ‘HEY walked very slowly up the hill 
from the sawmill in the valley be- 
low — slowly and solemnly, as men 

walk at such times. Their feet — broad 
plowmen’s feet, accustomed to rough fur- 
rows and rocky hillsides—dragged over the 
smooth grass of the lane like feet utterly 
weary. 

No one spoke. Except for the muffled 
sniffling of Bland Whittaker, the slow-step- 
ping procession that bore the dead man’s 
body was silent. 

It was not the weight of their burden 
which made them lag more and more as 
they came near the Sutton gate. It was 
the appalling thought which burned in each 
man’s mind like a white-hot ember, the 
dread which made each man’s skin tighten 
and chill. 

Mel Martin voiced it at last when they 
had shifted their load for the last time, 
at the front gate. 

“ Somebody’s got to tell Minnie,” he 
said bluntly. 

Each man of the seven drew a long 
breath, glad that the numbing truth had 
been spoken. Each man of the seven 
waited, glancing covertly about him, listen- 
ing for the voice of some volunteer. But 
no man spoke. 

Half-way up the path, where the light 
from the kitchen window wove a broad, 
yellow web upon the grass, they halted as 
one man and stood searching one another’s 
faces. Old Bill Potts cleared his throat 
nervously. 

“His face ain’t hurt,” he remarked. 
“ That’s one good thing.” 
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“T washed the blood off his hands,” 
stated the blacksmith. “I fixed ’em back 
in the sleeves of his coat, so they look right 
natural.” 

“ Who’s goin’ to tell her?” insisted Mel 
Martin. 

Not a man made reply. Not one of 
them all knew how to tell Minnie—Min- 
nie, whom they had known as a shrink- 
ing, tow-headed little girl—Minnie, who 
sickened when a rabbit was shot, and fled, 
fingers in ears, from the decapitation of a 
chicken. 

“ Dolph was a good husband to Minnie,” 
mused old Potts. 

“He was a good provider,” amended 
Bland Whittaker. 

“That ain’t here nor there,” snapped 
Mel Martin. “ He’s dead, and she’s got to 
be told of it. We can’t stand out here all 
night!” 

“ Git some of the women to tell her,” 
suggested the blacksmith. 

“ And have two of ’em swoondin’ on our 
hands!” scorned Mel. “I tell you some of 
us has got to do it.” 

“ You do it, Mél Martin,” ordered Bill 
Potts. 

Mel shifted his portion of the load 
abruptly. 

“ Well, then, I'll do it!” His voice was 
brittle. “ Why didn’t you say so ten 
minutes ago?” 

Turning his back, he marched doggedly 
up to the house. The opening kitchen 
door showed a rectangle of warm light, 
and then darkened. 

The men in the path stood in silent ex- 
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pectation. Their shoulders were beginning 
to ache slightly from the strain upon them. 
Dolph Sutton had been a pretty hefty 
chunk of a fellow. 

Five minutes passed—ten minutes—and 
still the kitchen window cast its golden 
beam upon the grass; still the wood smoke 
curled like a gray feather from the chimney. 
There came no sound of lamentations, no 
hysterical shrieks, no summons for aid 
from Mel. 

“ Git hold here, Bland,” commanded the 
blacksmith, tired of idle waiting. “ Let’s 
tote him in.” 

Around the house they tramped and up 
the steps to the seldom-used parlor door. 
Here Potts rapped softly. 

“ He ain’t told her—the skunk!” mut- 
tered the blacksmith. 

Through the rooms they could hear 
Minnie coming, her footsteps sounding 
lightly, swiftly. 

“No, Mel ain’t told her!” repeated 
old Potts. 

But the shadow of enlightenment was 
dark on Minnie Sutton’s face as she opened 
the door. At sight of her the men—her 


old neighbors—drew back a little abashed, 
and dragged off their hats. 


For it seemed 
as if this woman who stood holding the 
door open, framed in its lighted rectangle, 
was a stranger Minnie—a tall, stern wraith 
with a white and awful face and eyes wide 
and strange. 

They turned piteous and beseeching 
faces upon her as they stumbled awkwardly 
in. She did not speak or move; but only 
shrank a little closer to the door as the 
fearful burden passed her. 

In the middle of the room the bearers 
halted and looked about them questioning- 
ly. Minnie stood still, offering no assist- 
ance, voicing no grief, only staring— 
staring — like a child overcome by some 
momentous sight. 

The blacksmith dragged out a _ red 
handkerchief and blew his nose thunder- 
ously. Old Bill Potts began to whimper a 
little. The others coughed and shuffled 
their feet. 

Screams and sobs they had been pre- 
pared for, and could have endured; but 
sorrow like this! 

It was Mel Martin who finally did 
something to relieve the situation, appear- 
ing in the doorway with a wire cot. He 
unfolded the legs of it and set it up in the 
middle of the floor. 
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“ Easy, now,” he advised, as they stum- 
bled forward and deposited the shapeless 
bulk upon the cot. ‘“ We’d ought to have 
a clean sheet to lay over him. Got a clean 
sheet, Minnie?” 

Like a shadow she vanished into the rear 
of the house. Mel looked up at the rest 
with troubled eyes. 

“ She acts queer,” he whispered. “ Ain’t 
spoke a single word since I broke it to her. 
Good Lord, Jeff!” he added, turning to the 
blacksmith. He drew away the stained 
quilt from the shattered thing it covered. 
“ You’ve got them hands in the wrong 
sleeves!” 

They had restored the body to what 
order they could when Minnie came back 
with clean sheets. A little wisp of a thing 
she was, with a thin, flat body and a pale 
face where purple shadows lay always 
under the eyes. Her light, straight hair 
chung to her temples and strayed down 
upon her cheeks. Her hands were trans- 
parent and frail. 

“No, Minnie,” said Mel Martin gently, 
as she took hold of the quilt. “ You bet- 
ter not lift that up—Dolph was hurt pretty 
bad.” 

But she twitched the cloth from his 
fingers. 

“ T’ll do it,” she said in a cold, lifeless 
tone. “I told him not to run that saw at 
night!” 

Without a quiver she drew the sodden 
cover back. With steady eyes she looked 
upon the ruined, shapeless thing which an 
hour before had been her husband —a 
man — dominant, compelling. Then she 
spread the sheet over the body, calmly, 
smoothing out the wrinkles with hands 
that did not tremble. Her thin face 
glowed opalescent, as if a light burned be- 
hind her haunting eyes. 

Old Bill Potts turned away, blubbering 
audibly. Mel Martin laid a hand upon 
her arm. 

“Come on, Minnie,” he said soothingly. 
“ Let’s go out in the other room. You'll 
feel better after a little. He was a good 
feller—that’s some consolation. Dolph was 
a good husband.” 

Mutely she followed him into the dim 
dining-room. The house was filling up with 
women now — women who stood about, 
white-faced, with handkerchiefs pressed to 
their eyelids —— women who bustled and 
poked wood into the cook-stove and ex- 
claimed: “ Poor thing!” — women who 
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whispered and glanced about the rooms 
sharply. 

Minnie sank into a stiff chair, and, rest- 
ing her elbows on the table, sat looking 
straight before her. Mel turnéd to two 
women who stood at the door, with mas- 
culine dread of feminine hysteria in his 
brown face. 

“You look after her,” he advised in a 
low tone. “ She’s a little off the handle 
right now. Git her to go to bed, if you 
can. I’ve got to go to town and see about 
the undertaker.” 

The two women — lank, bosomless 
creatures with sagging garments — ap- 
proached on tiptoe and laid tentative hands 
on Minnie’s arms. 

“Don’t take on so, child,” counseled 
the elder of them. “ Dolph was a good 
man and a good husband. He’s been took 
home.” 

“The Lord gave and the Lord takes 
away,” mourned the other in pious voice. 
“ He won’t give us no more than we can 


bear.” 


Minnie looked up at them with indif- 


ferent, half-scornful eyes. 

“ Let me alone, please,” she murmured 
listlessly. 

The two women sat down, resigned, 
watchful, silent. 

After a few minutes the younger began 
fingering the table-cloth curiously. 

“Tt’s linen,” she whispered audibly to 
the other. “ Feel the heft of it. It must 
have cost seventy-five cents a yard. Dolph 
certainly got everything real good for the 
house!” 

“ He bought the cupboard, too,” added 
the elder. ‘“ Minnie was sort of disappoint- 
ed because she didn’t have a china-closet, 
but I say take what’s goin’ and be thankful. 
This room looks like Dolph, don’t it? 
Everything in it is good and solid and 
firm—” 

“That’s his motto up yonder.” The 
younger woman pointed with brown fore- 
finger. ‘“ He had Dan Wilkie to frame it. 
It’s out of First Peter, third chapter, first 
verse— Wives, be in subjection to your 
husbands.’ Dolph thought a whole lot of 
First Peter.” 

“He hadn’t ought to ’a’ gone to that 
sawmill after dark. Where you goin’, Min- 
nie? Up-stairs? Well, we'll come along 
and help you git to bed.” 

But at the head of the stairs the slender, 
white-faced girl-widow slipped into a room 
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and closed the door. The watchers, tip- 
toeing after, turned the knob tentatively. 
The door was locked. 

“Look through the keyhole, Laury,’ 
advised the elder of the two. “ She don’t 
act right. It ain’t natural for her not to 
cry, with Dolph dead. She may be out of 
her head. She might try to make ’way 
with herself.” 

There was the sound of a match ignited 
in the room, and a thin beam of light came 
from over the door. 
“ The transom!” whispered Laury. “ I'll 
git a chair and peep over to see what she’s 
doin’.” 

Balanced on a splint-bottomed chair of 
uncertain age but sure solidity, Laury 
peered eagerly through the narrow glass 
transom. 

“ She’s sittin’ on the bed,” she whispered 
down. “She’s took off her dress. My 
land, she’s pore! She’s nothin’ but skin 
and bones.” 

“ Let me look, Laury,” urged the older 
woman. 

With much whispering and jiggling they 
changed places. 

“ Laury!” came a frantic whisper from 
the watcher on the height. “ She’s cryin’, 
Laury! No, she ain’t! She’s laughin’. 
She’s out of her head! She’s rollin’ over 
on the bed and laughin’ and cryin’ all to- 
gether, Laury!” 

From within the room there came a 
sound of cracking wood and of splintering 
glass. With a collapsing movement the 
woman half fell, half sprang off the chair 
at the door. 

“My land!” she breathed, horrified. 
“ There was a motto hangin’ over the bed 
—one of Dolph’s mottos from First Peter, 
about wives bein’ subject to their husbands. 
And, Laury, she took that thing down 
from the wall and broke it deliberate, over 
her knee. She just smashed it all to pieces 
—and then she threw back her head and 
laughed!” 

Wide-eyed, the younger woman climbed 
upon the chair. Silently she watched, for 
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- five minutes—for ten— 


“ What’s she doin’ now?” demanded the 
woman below. “ What’s she doin’ now, 
Laury?” 

Laury made no reply; for through the 
dusty width of glass she was beholding 
tragedy —tragedy that made her spine 
quiver and stilled her tongue. 

Standing before the mirror in the room 
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she saw Minnie —the weak child-widow, 
Minnie whom Dolph Sutton had married 
and provided for and molded to his own 
pattern — Minnie who had a black silk 
dress for Sunday and a velvet rug on her 
parlor floor — slowly lift a small photo- 
graph from the dresser and tear it vindic- 
tively to bits. 

A pair of slippers lay on the foot of the 
bed—red crochet slippers, Dolph’s slippers. 
While Laury gazed, palsied, Dolph’s widow 
fell upon them. With almost the avidity 
of a fierce wild beast she rent and tore 
them, ripping the soles apart, tangling the 
raveled yarn. Then, with a spring, she 


raised the window and tossed out the 
wreck. 

Dolph’s nightshirt went after the frag- 
ments of his slippers, and then his best hat, 
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Then, slowly, Minnie began pulling off 
her sleeves, dragging the garments from her 
shoulders. How thin she was—how piti- 
fully thin! Her small arms were blue and 
transparent; her chest sank into hollows of 
emaciation. Languidly she thrust her un- 
derclothes down under her arms and pulled 
up the loose hair at the back of her neck. 
Then she turned her back to the mirror and 
to the door. 

Involuntarily Laury cried out. 

For across Minnie’s fleshless shoulders, 
angry and purple and swollen, lay. three 
deep marks — the bitter, brutal, hideous 
marks of blows. 

Slowly, sickened, Laury climbed down 
from the chair. 

“ Let’s go down-stairs,” she said to the 
older woman. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOME 


Tuey are building our house, 

His and mine. 

The shouts of the builders 

And the quick strokes 

Of the steel hammers 

Are music to my ears; 

For they vibrate with the thought, 
“Home, home!” 


I am hemming the curtains; 
And here in the sun 
The slips are rooting 

- For the window flowers. 


There'll be smell of. pine, 
Fresh sweet pine, 
In the new rooms; 


And love’s flame 
Will glow on the hearth, 
The heart of the home. 


Under the new roof 
May we never say 
Harsh words to each other. 


And may love’s light 

Gleam bright from the windows, 
Until it grows 

To a home beacon 

On other paths 

That, please God, 

Will some time 

Lead out fronr the doorway! 


Cora A. Matson Dolson 
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HAVE never told you what I know 
| about love, have I? No, I haven’t. 


And for that very reason your educa- 
tion is deficient, because if I haven’t told 
you what I know about love, then you 
don’t know what I know, and therefore you 
must be, in a way, an ignoramus. 

And I don’t look like a sucker, either, 


do I? A sucker is a fish with a large, open 
vent in his prow, through which you can 
hand him almost anything. Likewise, a 
human sucker is a gullible, soft-headed 
rummy with no discrimination, always 
waiting with his mouth open for some wise 
guy to come along and smear him with a 
bogus gold-mine or a fake theory or a 
bottle of grease warranted to grow back his 
hair. 

Well, you can tell by looking at me that 
I’m no sucker. I’m pretty wise in my way, 
and I’m specially wise about those two 
subjects that have occupied the first page 
since Editor Adam ran off the initial num- 
ber of the Eden Evening Star. I refer to 
love and woman. 

I know more about both of them than 
before I went to work for the Bar C out- 
fit in Wyoming. If you want a straight 
tip about love, always remember that while 
it gets the people concerned into trouble 
once in a while, it raises particular Cain 
with their friends all the time. It makes 
a tame monkey out of the man who’s in 
it, but it makes a double-distilled wild 
orang-utan out of his best pal. How do I 
know that? Let me tell you: 

When I went to work for the Bar C peo- 
ple I found a pretty decent bunch of 


fellows, from the boss down to the cook. 
There wasn’t a yellow dog in the lot, but 
there was one man—just one—who didn’t 
seem to be quite as popular as the rest. His 
name was Alec Butler. 

Alec was a tall geezer with shiny black 
hair and a straight nose, and maybe the 
reason he wasn’t as strong with the other 
boys as he might have been was that he 
was the best-looking critter around the 
place. Anyway, I found out that he was 
allowed to play by himself pretty much of 
the time, and naturally my sympathies 
went out to him in a sort of sneaking way. 
I’m for the under dog all the time. So 
Alec always had a chance with me, and 
he noticed that I treated him with more 
courtesy than the others did. 

Late one afternoon we were all coming 
in from a round-up, and Alec Butler rode 
beside me. From the way he acted I fig- 
ured it out that he had something on his 
mind, and I was right. Pretty soon he 
turned to me and asked: 

“ Shorty, did I ever show you my girl?” 

“ Why, no, you didn’t,” I answered, that 
being the first time I'd heard anything 
about a girl. 

“ Take a look at that,” he went on, pull- 
ing out his watch and flipping open the 
back cover. 

Gentlemen, hush! You have all seen 
pretty women here and there, and photo- 
graphs of the same, and so had I up to 
that minute; but when I gazed at that girl 
of Alec’s, the only reason I didn’t fall off 
my horse is that I couldn’t fall off a horse 
if I tried. ‘a 
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Pretty! She made pretty seem like a 
word used to describe cauliflowers or bull- 
frogs. She wasn’t pretty; she was six hun- 
dred and nine times what the word 
“ beautiful ” ordinarily means. I can gen- 
erally tell a man about a thing in my own 
halting way, but I have to give up at this 
point. This dame was so good to look at 
that the thick book pulled by Noah Web- 
ster — or was it Daniel? — just naturally 
curls up and melts. There weren’t no 
words to describe her then, and there ain’t 
any now. 

“My gosh!” I said after a while. 
“ You’ve got a swell girl, Alec—the finest 
I ever saw.” 

“You’re right, I have,” he answered, 
and not modestly, either. 

She had a couple of eyes that would melt 
the armor-plate off a battle-boat, and her 
hair looked like pure silk. I don’t know 
what color it was, because you can’t tell in 
a photograph, but that doesn’t matter at 
all. It was the kind of hair that looks like 
a queen’s crown for a while, and then like a 
sunset, and then like water falling over a 
falls in Yosemite Park. Her mouth was a 
perfect little rosebud, and her nose— 
but what’s the use of my going on? I told 


you nobody could tell anybody else about 
this girl, and here I’m trying to do just 
what I said couldn’t be done. 

“Who is she, Alec?” I asked after some 
more stunned scrutiny of the picture in the 
watch. 

“ She’s the little lady who’s going to be 


mine some day,” he said proudly. “ Her 
name’s Ethelberta Monroe, and a sweeter, 
daintier girl never put a foot into a shoe. 
She lives with her mother in a little cottage 
at a place called Sunshine Valley, about 
thirty miles from Vincennes, Indiana. 
She’s as simple and tender as she is beauti- 
ful. Always lived in Sunshine Valley, far 
from the great cities. You won’t find her 
painting her cheeks or squeezing herself 
into a fourteen corset. She don’t know 
anything about city life and wickedness 
and all the other things city girls grow up 
to learn. She’s as pure as a lily under a 
shady oak, and I don’t mind telling you, 
Shorty Kilgour, that she’s almighty fond 
of Alexander Sheffield Butler!” 

“ You’re a lucky dog, Alec,” I said en- 
viously. “ Just think of such an angel 
from heaven having anything to do with 
us rough fellows out here in the mountains! 
¥ou certainly are a lucky cuss.” 
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“The reason I showed you my girl, 
Shorty,” Alec went on, “ is because I knew 
you would understand. The other fellows 
don’t and can’t. I know as well as you 
do that I’m not popular with most of the 
boys here, and now I'll tell you why, be- 
cause you’ve got a big heart and you are 
sympathetic. I knew that the minute you 
came to camp.” 

I blushed. 

“ Tf you ever loved a fine, beautiful, good 
girl like Ethelberta,” Alec resumed, “ you 
know without my telling that it changes 
your whole make-up. I’ve been a loose 
liver in my time, like all the boys, but since 
I fell in love with this girl I’ve tried mighty 
hard to change for the better. I want to 
make myself worthy of her, and that’s why 
I don’t gamble and don’t drink and don’t 
curse and don’t run around with the others. 
Love has a refining influence on a man. 
If there’s anything good in him, it brings 
it to the surface. I’ve had a mighty hard 
fight, because I like a good time as well 
as the next one, but I’m living my life now 
for Ethelberta. I can never be worthy of 
her, but I can try. When the boys start 
out on a toot I don’t go. That’s why I’m 
not popular with them. Now do you 
understand?” 

I didn’t say a word when he got through, 
because I was feeling pretty solemn. I 
simply reached across and clasped his hand 
in mine. 

“TI understand, Alec,” I said, “ and I’m 
with you. I don’t care a hang what any- 
body says; I’m your friend. If there’s 
anything I can do to help you make your- 
self worthy of that sweet girl I’m going 
to do it, and you can bet your last dollar 
on that!” 

From that time forward there was a bond 
of sympathy between me and Alec, and the 
boys noticed it. Jimmy McKinley voiced 
their opinion. 

“ Now looka here, Shorty,” he said to 
me. “ You're all right and I’m all right 
and the boys are all right, but you’re ma- 
king a mistake chumming up with this 
Alec Butler. He’s no good whatever. Why 
don’t you drop him and kick in with the 
rest of us, where you belong?” 

“Jimmy,” I said, “there are some 
things in the world that you can’t under- 
stand, and Alec’s one of them. I under- 
stand him and you don’t. He’s not at all 
what you think he is. He needs a friend 
right now, because he’s at a crucial point; 
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and I’m going to be his friend, no matter 
what the rest say.” 

“ You're a fool, Shorty,” Jimmy replied, 
walking away. 

I wasn’t going to tell Jimmy about Alec’s 
Ethelberta, and then have him tell that 
gang of rednecks, because there was no 
need. 

At that, I wished her name was some- 
thing besides Ethelberta. With that won- 
derful face and hair and nose and eyes 
and chin and cheeks, it seemed to me she 
should have been called Mary, or Margue- 
rite, or something like that; but I couldn’t 
help her name. 


II 


WELL, things went on about as usual on 
the Bar C for a while, all of us doing our 
work up to the handle, and no complaint 
from the boss. Alec worked as hard as 
any of us, and the gang began to give me 
the go-by; but I didn’t lose any sleep 
over it. 

The first thing of any consequence was 
the little rumpus between me and Hank 
Gomer. 

Now me. and Hank have been friends 


since Hector was a pup, and I didn’t like 


to do what I had to do. He said something 
about Alec one morning, and I told him he 
lied. Bing! It happened like that. Hank 
lammed me on the nose, and we lit into 
each other like a couple of crazy lightning- 
bugs. 

We were all bloodied up when the fight 
was over, and Hank wasn’t in the winner’s 
corner, neither. I slammed him good and 
plenty, and for a week he carried around 
two of the prettiest black eyes that Bar C 
ever saw. 

I hated to lick Hank, because of our 
old friendship, and he was as much hurt 
by what I said as by the walloping I gave 
him; but it had to be done. I’m not go- 
ing to tell you what he said about Alec, 
for you can probably guess. 

Next thing, after that battle, was the 
general coolness of the boys. I began to 
get myself completely in Alec’s class, and 
just as much shut off from friendly inter- 
course as he was; but I was working in a 
good cause, and every time I felt lonesome 
I thought of that angel-faced little girl 
back there in Sunshine Valley, waiting for 
Alec. 

I could just see her sitting there on the 
porch, knitting a sock or paring potatoes 
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for her mother, with her hair down her 
back and a wistful look in her eyes. I al- 
ways pictured her dressed in a simple blue 
frock, with lace around the throat and a 
big sash about her waist, with a wild flewer 
in her hair, and her little feet peeping out 
from under her skirt. 

Alec needed a little money along the 
latter part of the month, so I slipped him 
a ten-spot to help buy the little girl an 
inexpensive necklace he’d seen in a shop- 
window down in Tulena. I told him he 
needn’t say anything to her about my chip- 
ping in the ten, and he didn’t, so I felt that 
it was all right. 

The next month, just to show you that 
his mind was always on the girl, he figured 
out a way to get her one of these pretty, 
flimsy kimonos—all silk, Chinese or Jap- 
anese, with blue and pink flowers embroid- 
ered on it. He had all the dough he need- 
ed, except about twelve dollars, which I 
slipped him. I was mighty glad to be able 
to help. . 

“ She’s just a simple little country lass,’ 
Alec said, and I'll never forget the look 
of love in his eyes when he said it. “A 
kimono will please her mightily, I can tell 
you, because back there in Sunshine Val- 
ley they don’t know anything about such 
fripperies.” 

Yes, sir, about every time Alec Butler 
could get down to Tulena, he took along 
money to buy something for Ethelberta; 
and that’s what I call real love. You can 
smile all you want to, but the man who’s 
always buying little things for a woman 
is the one who actually loves. Women know 
that as well as I do. 

I saw a set of books one day in Tulena, 
and bought them, because I knew they 
would be exactly right for Alec Butler. 
They were called “ Love’s Garland,” and 
had some beautiful colored pictures. They 
set me back fourteen dollars, but I was 
pleased at that. Here was a man trying 
his level best to bring out the good in him 
for the sake of a girl, and I was having a 
humble part in it. It gave me a good - 
feeling. 

“'Love’s Garland” was full of poems 
about love, and faithfulness, and loyalty, 
and such things. I’m looking out of the 
window, myself, when it comes to poetry; 
but I knew what would be good for a man 
as deeply in love as Alec was, and he was 
mighty grateful. He was so grateful that 
he took the whole set to Tulena, to have 
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it rebound in heavy leather, so that it would 
keep forever; and that’s the last I saw 
of it. 

III 


Ricut about this time I got a jolt that 
blamed near killed me. I rode over to 
Henry Crowell’s ranch one morning, on 
an errand for the boss; and after I’d fin- 
ished my business Henry invited me into 
his house to have a drink. Henry Crowell 
is a man of considerable means, and his 
place is fixed up like a million dollars—all 
portiéres and rugs and mahogany furniture 
—desks, phonographs, pictures of Louie 
Quinsy, and all the rest of it. 

“‘ Here’s death to your enemies, Shorty!” 
Henry said, lifting his glass. 

I lifted mine, but I didn’t take any drink 
—not just then. I was looking across the 
room at one of these flat-topped, shiny 
desks, with a sheet of glass on top, about 
as big as a billiard-table. 

“What’s the matter, Shorty?” Henry 
Crowell asked. 

I walked right across the room without 
saying a word and picked up a photograph, 
all done up in a silver frame, with curly 
gewgaws and a little grand stand to hold 
it up. 

“ Where did you get that?” I asked, and 
by gosh, I didn’t know my own voice—for 
the photograph was a picture of Ethel- 
berta Monroe! 

Henry looked at me as if I was busting 
into somebody’s business besides, my own, 
and I was. 

“Do you know this girl?” I asked. 


“ Do I know her?” Henry repeated after 


me. “Shorty, do you imagine that I keep 
pictures on my desk of people I’ve never 
seen?” 

Henry looked at me in a queer way, and 
I guessed I was on thin ice. 

“ Is—is she a friend of yours?” I asked 
him. 

“ A friend! A friend!” Henry answered, 
raising his voice on the last “ friend.” 
“Shorty, I do not care to answer that 
question.” 

Henry laughed, but I saw he was trying 
to cover up his feelings. You can’t fool 
me! Now Henry Crowell is well off and 
isn’t married and has traveled around the 
world a lot. As I stood there, with my 
drink untasted in my hand, I began to feel 
sort of sick in the dome of the stomaca. I 
knew as well as if Henry had tcld me that 
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there was something between him and 
Ethelberta Monroe, and I—well, I was rat- 
tled for fair. 

I drank the drink, put the picture back 
on Henry’s desk, right where it would face 
him when he sat down. Then I shook 
hands with Henry and went away. All the 
distance back to Bar C, I kept thinking 
about it. 

Does a man keep a picture of a woman 
where it will face him unless she means 
something in his life? Of course, there 
were other pictures on Henry’s desk, but 
Ethelberta Monroe was plumb in front of 
the chair. And would I or would I not tell 
Alec Butler? 

Henry’s picture wasn’t the same that 
Alec carried in his watch, because that was 
only a photo of her head. Henry’s was 
about half bust, or maybe more, and the 
face was sort of turned away; but a blind 
man could have told it was the same girl. 
There was the same wealth of heavy, wavy, 
shiny hair, the same big, deep, solemn 
eyes, the same wonderful nose and mouth 
and chin. You couldn’t confuse Ethel- 


berta Monroe with any other woman, living 
or dead. 
You know already that I decided on that 


ride home not to say anything about the 
Henry Crowell photograph to Alec—not a 
word; and I'll tell you why. 

Alec ordinarily was as peaceful as a sick 
kitten, but I’ve seen him roused. There 
was a mangy dog in camp that jumped at 
his pony and bit it on the foreleg. Alec 
went for that dog with a knife, and I saw 
the look in his eyes as he struck for the 
cur. My, my! I certainly never do want 
anybody to come after me with a knife and 
a look like that. It meant death and blood, 
and nothing else; and I knew, if I told him 
that Henry had Ethelberta’s photo on his 
desk, there would be a dead man in our 
county. 

Some men will give up a girl they love, 
no matter how much they love her, because 
they figure that if she loves somebody else 
the show is over. I know I’d give up a 
girl. I might take a punch at the guy, but 
I wouldn’t murder him. 

But other men can’t see it that way. 
When their girl stops loving them and be- 
gins loving another man—bing! They get 
out their gun and fix up some work for the 
undertaker. Foolish, but some men are 
that way, and one of them was Alec 
Butler. 
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That night, in camp, Alec brought out 
the watch and stared at Ethelberta’s face 
for an hour, just to make me more miser- 
able, I suppose. Of course he didn’t know 
how sorry I felt for him, but it must have 
shown in my face. 

I began to notice that he talked more 
and more about Ethelberta as time went 
on. Sorry? My goodness, I guess I felt 
miserable for a week steady. Every time 
Alec brought out that picture, my heart 
ached for him. It was like knowing a man 
who was going down to the railroad station 
to meet his wife and children whom he 
hadn’t seen for a year, and knowing that 
the wife and children had all been killed in 
a wreck that the man hadn’t heard any- 
thing about; and not having the courage 
to tell him there wasn’t any use in going 
down to the station. 

Believe me, boys, that guilty knowledge 
I was carrying around kept me awake more 
than one night. I made up my mind that 
Ethelberta was a deceiver. I could see 
Henry Crowell sending her presents that 
made Alec’s little offerings look like some- 
thing from the five-and-ten-cent store. A 
hundred times, when Alec would be out 


riding with me and talking a stream about 
the sweetness and simplicity of his girl, I 
was tempted to spill the whole thing, but 
I didn’t. 

Her birthday was coming pretty soon, 
and Alec had set his mind on getting her 


another necklace. It seems his mind just 
naturally ran to necklaces. 

“ But Alec,” I remonstrated with him, 
“ she’s got necklaces already.” 

And she had—you bet she had! The 
picture in Alec’s watch showed a big neck- 
lace of pearls that looked like a queen’s 
ransom, and the photograph in Henry’s 
house showed another one—big, fat pearls, 
like you see in the Sunday newspapers on 
the Dowager Empress of Prooshia. I asked 
Alec about that. 

“Oh, those!” he answered, smiling at 
my ignorance. “ The photographer lends 
people necklaces when they have their pic- 
tures taken. Those pearls are fakes, any- 
how, and don’t belong to her. What I want 
to get her is something neat and dainty for 
that matchless throat of hers.” 

That was the first time I found out that 
photographers stake you to necklaces. Any- 
how, Alec had saved up all his dough, but 
he was still short of the price to buy a 
certain necklace down in Tulena. And I 
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was dang near broke myself. I let him 
have what I had on me, and still we were 
short—about five beans shy. 

“ Where’s that gold five of yours?” Alec 
asked. 

I'll tell you about that. A few years 
ago, when I was East on a sightseeing tour, 
I got mixed up with a little dame in Niagara 
Falls, and for a time we thought we were 
in love. She was a nice little party at that, 
and I bestowed upon her numerous evi- 
dences of my good-will, including a phono- 
graph, a ring, and a couple of bracelets. 
That was about my only amorous affair, 
and I’ve always treasured it in my memory. 
Her .name was Nellie, and when we parted 
she gave me a five-dollar gold piece with 
my initials carved in it. 

You know what a fool a man is over 
something like that. I kept the gold piece 
in my wallet; but now that Alec needed 
another five, I didn’t see any use in hang- 
ing on to it any longer. 

“Sure!” I said to him. “Id forgot 
about that five. Ill get it for you.” 

I got it, and that afternoon Alec gal- 
loped into Tulena, with enough money, 
mine and his, to buy any girl a pretty 
nifty necklace. 


IV 


Axpout a week later the boss takes me 
aside, and we held a long conversation. It 
appears that the boss—having more insight 
than most people, I guess—had noticed 
that I showed signs of business ability, and 
he wanted to promote me and slip in an 
increase in pay. 

“T need a good manager around here, 
Shorty,” he said, “ and I’ve been watching 
you. You're the man. You'll take charge 
immediately, and now I want you to get 
ready to go down to Omaha.” 

I copied down a list of things to do in 
Omaha. I had to buy a bunch of saddles, 
and a box car full of clothes, and some ma- 
chinery for a well the boss was going to 
dig. I had to sign a contract with a man 
named Hobbs, and see the general manager 
of the T, and P. lines, and order some silk 
stuff for the boss’s wife, and do about 
eleven. thousand other things. 

But I welcomed it all. I hadn’t been in 
Omaha in two years, and the sight of a 
town would do me good. Besides, I liked 
the responsibility and the new job. Taking 
it all in all, I was a mightily pleased and 
happy young fellow. 





“THE LOVELY LADY 


The boys saw me off, and I landed in 
Omaha without further incident at six 
o’clock in the morning of a sunny, cheer- 
ful day. I remember the hour exactly. 

Now it’s a long, long way from Tulena 
to Omaha, and I was hungry, so I hops 
down the street to a Busy Bee restaurant 
and gets about four pounds of ham and 
eggs; after which I’m ready for the busi- 
ness events of the day. 

Omaha was the busiest place I’d ever 
seen. I dallied along, peeking into shop- 
windows and buying myself. a necktie and 
a new-fangled safety razor, and kind of 
putting off my regular business, because 
it was still early. I came to where all the 
street-cars mingle down-town and stood 
for a minute looking at the crowds of peo- 
ple going to work. Behind me was a shop- 
window full of valentines and little statues, 
and pretty soon I turned and looked in. 

Right there, gentlemen, I got the biggest 
shock of my life, and I’ve had about twelve 
big shocks. I saw something in that win- 
dow that turned my blood into buttermilk 
and left me seeing red, white, and blue. 

At first, I couldn’t believe it at all. I 
wouldn’t believe it! I hunted around in 
my mind for an explanation, but none 
would come; so I went inside the store and 
had a few minutes’ talk with the man who 
owned it. 

He was nice and polite, and I had some 
money on me. When I came out I was in 
a hurry, and I had a small, thin package 
wrapped up and hidden away in. my coat 
pocket. 

From the minute I looked in that win- 
dow I forgot what I was in Omaha for; I 
forgot everything, except that I wanted to 
get back to Bar C at once and immediately. 
I tore along down the street till I came to 
the railroad office, where I found a ticket 
man. 

“T’m going back to Tulena now,” I told 
him, and I guess he must have thought 
things about me. “ Have you a ticket for 
me?” 

“No regular train to Tulena until to- 
night,” he answered, polite and cool. 

“ T said I’m going back to Tulena now,” 
I repeated with equal politeness. “I can’t 
wait until to-night. I have important busi- 
ness out in Wyoming, and it won’t wait.” 

He looked around a while and finally told 
me that if I didn’t mind riding on a fast 
freight as far as Orinville I could catch 
an express there, and then another fast 
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freight at Walsenburg, by doing which I 
could get into Tulena ahead of time. 

“ T'll ride a wheelbarrow!” I shouted at 
him. “ The thing is to get started. If I 
don’t start at once I’ll have to go out and 
kill a few of your choicest citizens.” 


V 


WELL, gentlemen, I got started, and it 
wasn’t any royal start, either. I rode on 
a leather seat in a caboose, with my little 
packet clasped against my heart, counting 
the plunk of wheels and trying to hurry 
the train by nudging the wall. I suppose 
a scientist would explain that I was out 
of my head for a little while, and maybe I 
was. I know I was mad. 

I got the connection all right at Orin- 
ville, and again at Walsenburg. When I 
got into Tulena, it was some time in the 
afternoon. I got a horse there and started 
for Bar C; and if you ever meet any of the 
boys, they’ll tell you of my arrival. 

It came along about dusk, and a big red 
moon was coming up in the east as I hit the 
last lap of the trail. The fellows were hav- 
ing supper in the bunk-house when I leaped 
off my pony, and I rushed in like a small 
hurricane. 

Jimmy McKinley was at one end of the 
table, and he swears to this day that there 
were sparks coming from my hair. Alec 
Butler was at the other end, getting ready 
to eat; but he never had supper that night. 
I think I jumped on him from the door, 
without ever touching the floor in between. 

I have had about seven important fights 
in my life. Six times I won, and once I 
was whaled. Some of them were pretty 
bloody battles, but never in any of them 
did I tear into a man like I hit Alec Butler 
that evening. 

I knocked him off his chair with the first 
punch, and then landed on him again. 
Then I picked him up and knocked him 
down. He fought back as well as he could; 
but he didn’t have any spirit for fighting, 
and he wasn’t wildly enraged like I was. 

After I'd beaten him until he couldn’t 
stand up, I reached into his pocket and 
took out his watch. Then I kicked him out 
into the night air, wiped the sweat from 
my face, and told the boys. 

They were some surprised by my unex- 
pected appearance and the way I landed 
on Alec Butler, but they longing 
for some one to lace him, enjoyed 
that part of it fine. 
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“ T told you he was no good,” Jimmy Mc- 
Kinley said, “and now I know you've 
found it out for yourself. I don’t know 
precisely what’s behind these festivities, but 
they suit me. What’s happened?” 

Then I sat down and told them about 
Ethelberta "Monroe and Sunshine Valley, 
with the arbutus climbing the simple coun- 
try porch. They knew well enough what 
I had done for Alec, but I told them over 
again—about the money I gave him, and 
the sympathy I extended, and the reams 
of his talk I had listened to when nobody 
else would go near him. I related the 
story of the gift gold coin I had slipped 
him. 

“T tried to be his friend because I 
thought he was in love with a beautiful, 
worthy girl and was trying to lead a better 
life,” I told them. “ Any time you bring a 
girl into the question, you’ve got me going. 
Alec took advantage of that weakness of 
mine; but he’s paid for it, and now I’m 
satisfied!” 

Outside there was the noise of horse’s 
hoofs, and we went to the door. Off to 


the east the moon was getting brighter and 
brighter, and we saw the figure of a lone 


horseman riding away into the dim dis- 
tance. It was Alec Butler, leaving the Bar 
C Ranch for all time. 
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We gathered round the supper-table and 
examined my little package, which I got 
from the man who owned the statue and 
valentine store in Omaha. The boys mut- 
tered their admiration. It was a fine, full- 
length photograph of the prettiest, dain- 
tiest, sweetest-looking lady you ever laid 
eyes on. Her hair curled around her head 
in a great, golden mass; her eyes looked 
at you and gave you a wonderful thrill 
somewhere down deep inside. There is no 
use trying to tell you how beautiful and 
attractive she was, and the boys said so 
in their own free way. 

It was the same charming girl that was 
in Alec’s watch in my hand, and over on 
Henry Crowell’s glass-topped table; only 
it was not Ethelberta Monroe of Sunshine 
Valley, thirty miles up the road from Vin- 
cennes, Indiana. It was not that simple- 
minded, sweet-charactered, innocent little 
lassie who, Alec said, had won his heart 
and was waiting for him to wed her. I 
should say not! 

It was a portrait of a lady who was 
pulling down two thousand dollars a week 
for playing in vaudeville at the Grand 
Palace Theater in Omaha—a lady, gentle- 
men, whose name you will undoubtedly 
recall. 

It was a photograph of Lillian Russell. 


THE DEBUTANTE 


Own tiptoe at the threshold I, 
Arrived at last by childhood’s ways 
Before the door I fain would pass— 
The entrance to life’s devious maze. 


The happy sunshine gilds the path 
On which I turn my back to-day; 
They tel! me that the clouds hang low, 
Too often, o’er this waiting way. 


My feet are shod by loving care 
To tread the flints I may not miss; 
My robe is made with faith and prayer 
To bear the thorn’s too poignant kiss. 


The tender hands that mine have clasped 
Must loose their hold; I stand alone. 
The golden counsels freely given 
No more may guide; I am my own. 


Equipped, impatient, courage high, 
Assured of happy destiny, 

I make my courtesy to life, 
And beg her ope the door to me! 


Janet Thayer 





TRENCH 
WARFARE 


HOW MODERN ARMIES BURROW 
AND FIGHT UNDERGROUND 


by J. W. mua 


N boxing, there are two safe methods of 
avoiding a heavy blow. One is to 
get so far away that your opponent 

the other is to get so 

This 
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cannot hit you; 
close to him that he cannot hit you. 
latter, which is much in favor, is known as 


the “ clinch.” 

And that is what trench fighting is to 
modern warfare—the clinch. It is possi- 
ble to do a lot of rough work in the 
clinches. You can annoy and hurt your 
enemy, and wear him out, but it is 
practically impossible to deliver a “ knock- 
out punch.” This is exactly the case with 
trench warfare, and it grew up—or down 
—in much the same fashion. 

As far back as Czsar’s time trenches 
were known and used. Any schoolboy 
will recall the elaborate works designed 
and constructed by the great Roman when 
he penned up Vercingetorix, a hundred 
miles or so behind the present battle-line 
in the Vosges. Napoleon, though he loved 
to hurl mobile armies about like bean- 
bags, admitted that “ field fortifications, 
properly constructed, are always useful 
and never harmful.” Probably disquieted 
by the high reputation of the Prussian 
army, he told his officers at Mayence, 
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before the advance which resulted in the 
annihilation of Prussia’s power at Jena: 

“We shall have to move earth in this 
war.” 

But two gentlemen named Shrapnel and 
Maxim were chiefly responsible for the 
invisible war of to-day and the long, 
meandering lines of tunnels and burrows 
that stretch from the coast of Flanders to 
the Swiss border. 

At the time of the Manchurian cam- 
paign of 1904-1905 it was calculated that 
a superiority of at least three to one was 
essential in a frontal field attack against 
modern weapons. The present war was 
scarcely sixty days old before the com- 
manders on both sides discovered that it 
was practically impossible to push such 
an assault to success, no matter what the 
numerical superiority of the attacking 
party. Thus it was that when there was 
no longer any chance for outflanking— 
when the lines of the western battle-field 
were extended from Switzerland to the 
sea—there was nothing to do but get so 
close to the enemy that neither antagonist 
could strike a heavy blow. 

Literally, war had become so scientific 
—the hitting power was of such tremen- 
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dous range and deadliness—that it was no 
longer possible along scientific lines; so 
both sides went back to primitive methods. 
They hid behind rocks and mounds of 
earth, and dug ditches, and crept up 
nearer and nearer until at last they 
grappled with bayonet and rifle-butt, with 
hand-grenades, stones, knives, and strong 
fingers. In many cases the lines were so 
close that the great murder-machines of 
science, far to the rear, were powerless 
because they could not strike without 
destroying friend and foe together. 

But this was only a temporary situation. 
While the men were fighting hand to hand, 
the generals were a few miles back, doing 
the thinking. It was a new kind of war- 
fare, and it took them some time to devise 
new systems of fighting. The result of 
their cogitation was more tunneling and 
mining, more and bigger artillery, a 
revival of hand-grenades and ancient 


catapults to hurl mines—and other things 
which will be discussed later. 

First it is necessary to understand the_ 
trenches themselves. 
earthworks of earlier wars, 
become exceedingly 


Compared with the 
they have 
elaborate. This is 
not because the soldiers on the battle- 
fronts to-day have so much more time for 
spade-work; it is a case of stern necessity. 
Formerly they needed protection from 
what was practically horizontal fire in 
front. Now they need protection from 
horizontal fire, from fire that plunges 
down at every angle, and even from back 
fire. From any point of a_half-circle 
arching overhead from front to rear, death 
may leap at them. 

Rifle-fire, of course, is pretty well un- 
derstood. From rifles and machine guns 
the bullets pour in horizontal streams. But 
shrapnel is another matter. 

Shrapnel is an interesting device to 
study at a safe distance. It is a steel shell 
that contains three hundred lead bullets, 
or more, with a charge of explosive behind 
them and a time-fuse attached. When it 
is discharged from a field-gun it is really 
a little cannon whizzing through the air. 

In properly made shrapnel, the fuses can 
be so timed that the bursting charge will 
explode with diabolical exactness. The 
head of the shell is blown out, and the 
bullets are hurled forward in a rough cone 
formation that rapidly widens. It is 
usually timed to burst about thirty feet 
above and sixty feet in front of the mark. 
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Then the bullets sprinkle a strip of earth 
about twenty-five yards wide and twice as 
long, like a man throwing a handful of 
sand along the floor. 

When you realize that the French 
soixante-quinze, or field-gun of seventy- 
five millimeters’ caliber, can throw these 
shells pretty nearly as rapidly as you can 
work a revolver, it is easy to figure how 
long an unprotected line of men could 
stand up before them. 

Because of the angle of discharge, an 
ordinary ditch is no protection against 
shrapnel fire, which is aptly called 
“ searching.” Hence the trenches in this 
war are partly roofed with timbers or 
brush, and covered over with sods and 
dirt, as a protection against the searching 
shrapnel. Sections of tiling, wooden boxes, 
or other forms of tubing are inserted be- 
tween the roofing and the top of the 
trench wall to serve as loopholes for rifles. 

Against the high-explosive shells of the 
howitzer, which drop _ perpendicularly, 
there is no protection excepting the dif- 
ficulty the gunner has in exactly locating 
the trench, and the danger of dropping 
shells among your own friends. One of 
these huge projectiles exploding to the 
rear of a trench is a serious menace to 
the defenders, because the fragments may 
be blown in over the sloping roof. So the 
best trenches of to-day have a pile of 
earth running along their rear as a pro- 
tection from such accidents. 

This, roughly, is the defensive armor of 
the trench. The active defense is being 
more and more entrusted to machine guns. 
The rifle seems to be becoming little more 
than a handle for a bayonet and a club 
for work at close quarters. The opposing 
trenches are from thirty feet to a few 
hundred yards apart, and in case of a 
sudden attack it is obvious that as many 
bullets as possible must be thrown in a 
few seconds. One man with a machine 
gun can send a hundred little killers across 
the open while the man next to him is 
reloading a rifle. 

Every rod of the many-angled, criss- 
crossed ditches along the battle-line in 
France and Belgium is manned every 
hour of the day and night. When free 
communications, plenty of men, and the 
absence of hard fighting make it possible, 
the troops work perhaps thirty-six hours 
in the trenches and then rest twice as long 
at the base several miles in the rear. This 
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THE EXPLOSION OF A MINE UNDER THE ENEMY’S TRENCH, AND A SIMULTANEOUS ATTACK BY 
INFANTRY CHARGING FROM A SAP OR APPROACH TRENCH, SUPPORTED BY 
RIFLE-FIRE FROM THE MAIN TRENCH 
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ON THIS PAGE AND THE NEXT IS SHOWN THE MODERN METHOD OF ATTACKING AND DESTROYING 
AN ENEMY’'S FORT BY MEANS OF SAPPING AND MINING 


does not necessarily mean that they do 


not sleep for thirty-six hours. There are 
always enough men to work in relays, but 
always there must be a man at every loop- 
hole, at every machine gun, watching, 
watching, watching. The others can 
sleep or play cards. 

In the front wall of the trench the 
sleeping-quarters are hollowed out—damp, 
dark little caves with heaps of straw for 
beds, a tar-paper or sheet-iron roof to 
stop the dripping water, and perhaps a 
burlap door to temper the winds of winter. 

Hitherto the best strategists have 
frowned upon night maneuvers and at- 
tacks, except in rare instances. The 
reason is obvious. When a few hundred 
thousand men are scurrying around in the 
heavy blackness, no matter how carefully 
plans have been laid there is too much op- 
portunity for mistakes and entanglements 
that might lead to general disaster. 

Trench fighting has changed all this. 
Night is the ideal time for attack. There 
is little chance for grave mistakes. Each 
side knows exactly where the enemy is. 
It is not a question of mistaking friend 
for foe, or of groping around in the dark 
to find the enemy. It is rather a ques- 
tion of coming to hand-grips with him 


before the attack is annihilated. Speed, 
not concealment, is the key-note, and the 
darkness is useful only in making aim un- 
certain and in clouding the movements of 
reserves coming up from the rear. 

When there is time to elaborate the de- 
fenses of a trench, barbed wire has been 
found to be an effective protection against 
attacking infantry. Entanglements vary- 
ing in width from a few feet to many 
yards are built along the front, so that 
the enemy’s soldiers can be shot with de- 
liberation while they are making their 
way across. “Across” is a better word 
than “ through,” for these entanglements 
have no kinship with the ordinary barbed- 
wire fence. They are seldom more than 
two or three feet high, the idea being that 
they shall catch and trip the impetuous 
assailant who tries to rush across them. 

Not until this war is over shall we have 
a complete text-book of the tactics of 
trench fighting; but from what we now 
know we may roughly divide offensive op- 
erations into three classes—the small sur- 
prise attack, the broad “ prepared” at- 
tack, and the mine attack. This does not 
include the constant sniping and annoy- 
ance that are part of the “ quiet ” life at 
the front. 
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A, THE BESIEGERS’ APPROACH TRENCHES; B, THEIR MINE; D, THE EXPLOSIVE; C, THE ENEMY'S 
DEFENSIVE COUNTER-MINE ; E, CONCRETE PARAPET OF FORT 


The first type of attack is the most com- 
mon. We read of it every day during last 
winter in the French communiqués, while 
Joffre was “nibbling” at the German 
lines. For instance: 


In the Argonne we made a little progress with 
the bayonet. The enemy’s first-line trenches over 
a front of three hundred meters were carried. We 
successfully resisted several counter-attacks, and 
the trenches were consolidated with our lines. 


It is, by the way, in wooded country 
like the Argonne forests that the small 
surprise attack is most successful. Tac- 
tically, it is a very simple operation. As 
many men as the first-line trenches will 
comfortably hold are quietly concentrated 
against a narrow front. Protected as 
much as possible by machine-gun fire, they 
suddenly swarm out of the trenches and 
come down on the enemy at a dead run. 
Bayonet and butt are the weapons. 

If they are successful in killing or dri- 
ving out the enemy in the section attacked, 
their comrades work feverishly to drive 
connecting trenches forward, so as to pro- 
vide them with support against the inevi- 
table counter-attacks. It is easy to see 
that they are in an exposed position, be- 
cause reenforcements cannot come in any 


numbers across the open ground. They 
must hold on until connecting trenches 
are driven through; and this work is prob- 
ably done under a blasting fire from the 
hostile guns. If the enemy can delay the 
“ consolidation ” long enough, it is almost 
an arithmetical certainty that the captors 
of the advanced trench will be destroyed. 

The mine attack has much the same 
purpose, but it is a more pretentious affair, 
as well as safer. Every one is familiar with 
the zigzag trench approaches with which 
fortresses were attacked in the days before 
huge howitzers made it possible to anni- 
hilate concrete and earth and steel at 
twelve miles. While trench warfare is 
essentially siege warfare, the trenches are 
now so close together that zigzag ap- 
proaches of the old sort are no longer 
necessary or possible. The miner must 
begin to burrow as soon as he leaves the 
most advanced trench. 

His first work is to construct a Sort of 
underground power-house or shaft-house. 
This may be about six feet high, six feet 
wide, and perhaps twice as long. Here 
is room for air-bellows, fans, pumps, and 
the other paraphernalia of the sapper. It 
is heavily timbered against a collapse. 

From this chamber he begins to drive 
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his tunnel straight toward the enemy’s 
trenches. In about an hour, in ordinary 
soil, he has progressed far enough to fit 
in a section of wooden box a foot deep, 
four and one-half feet high, and two feet 
wide. This marks the dimensions of the 
tunnel. When another foot has been ex- 
cavated, another section is worked in— 
and so on. 

It is toilsome, weary, back-breaking 
work. One man at a time must do the 
digging, and an hour of it is about all that 
he can stand. Then he is put to wheeling 
dirt, and another takes his place. Twenty- 
five feet in twenty-four hours is considered 
very good progress indeed. 

The tunnel is continued until its head 
is well under the enemy’s trench. It is 
necessary to be exact, for powder follows 
the line of least resistance, and, if it gets 
a fair chance, the full force of the explo- 
sion will come up through the bottom of 
the enemy’s trench. 

When the sap-head, as it is called, is 
completed, a small mine chamber is built 


off at right angles. It is about two and- 


one-half feet square. Then an engineer 
officer, alone, and lighted only by a piece 
of planking painted with phosphorus 
goes in and places the charge and the 
electric wiring for exploding it. The sap- 
head is closed and packed tight, to force 
the explosion upward and prevent it from 
coming out through the tunnel. 

The expectant troops fix bayonets and 
crouch for the spring. The engineer offi- 
cer throws the little switch—and a fifty- 
foot length of the enemy’s trench leaps 
into the air. In less than a minute the 
crater is filled with attacking soldiers. 

Then comes the test of their own 
artillery. They are well advanced. They 
offer an easy mark, and the enemy’s guns 
will presently make of that crater a hellish 
shambles unless their own artillery can 
search out and silence the opposing guns 
long enough to give the men time to build 
defenses around the lip of the pit and 
consolidate it with their old positions. 
High-explosive shells which fall near but 
not in the crater are often their best 
friends. Each projectile makes a small 
crater of its own, and by driving a trench 
to one shell-hole, and from that to the 
next, in a very short time a fairly strong 
position may be established. 

As a rule, however, the seizure of such 
a poimt~results in the establishing of a 
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A, CHAMBER CONTAINING THE EXPLOSIVE; B, PACKING OF SAND-BAGS AND LOGS, IN ORDER TO PREVENT 
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salient in the enemy’s lines. It is exposed 
to attack on three sides, and is for that 
reason extremely hard to hold. 

And this brings us down to the broad 
attack, such as the English launched at 
Neuve Chapelle on the roth of March, 
and the French more recently along the 
Arras front, where thousands of men fell 
in the “ labyrinth ” and around the sugar- 
mills of Souchez. 
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of iron” made by their own artillery, 
through which no German could come 
alive.. Unfortunately orders were misun- 
derstood, there was confusion and delay, 
and it appears that part of the English 
forces came under the fire of their own 
guns. The advance was halted; but the 
ground they gained was held. 
The experience of Neuve Chapelle 
taught the commanders of the Allies that 





TRENCH WARFARE AT A POINT WHERE THE HOSTILE ARMIES HAVE APPROACHED CLOSELY WITH SAPS 
AND COUNTER-SAPS—THE WHITE LINE AND CIRCLE REPRESENT A MINE 
AND THE AREA OF ITS EXPLOSION 


Here artillery comes to the front again. 
At Neuve Chapelle it made a victory pos- 


sible, though blunders prevented what 
might have been a really great success. 
Hundreds of field-guns were concentrated 
on a front of about two miles. Beginning 
as near to their own lines as they dared, 
and carrying as far back as their range 
permitted, these guns fairly tore the sur- 
face off the earth with a furious rain of 
shells. Even barbed-wire entanglements 
were cut to bits. 

Then the British infantry surged for- 
ward through the gap in the German lines. 
After the first trenches were carried they 
met practically with no resistance. In 
front of them was that fearful “ curtain 


a two-mile gap in the enemy’s lines is not 
worth much more than a two-rod gap. 
When they break through, they are at once 
fighting on three fronts instead of one, 
and it is impossible to pour enough men 
through the narrow neck to make a gen- 
eral break possible. It is now estimated 
that a twenty-mile gap is necessary. 

That is why the deadlock in the west- 
ern field of war has not yet been broken. 
That is why it will never be broken until 
one of the contending armies is ready to 
pay a terrific price in blood, until it has 
piled up mountains of ammunition, and 
can concentrate at least a million men and 
thousands.of guns for a decisive blow at 
a twenty-mile front. 
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THE RESIDENTIAL PORTION OF WARWICK CASTLE, DATING FROM THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES, THQUGH REBUILT EARLY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 


O explain the architecture of a typ- 

ical English manor-house, it is 

necessary to refer briefly to the 
pages of English history. 

The time of Chaucer, the fourteenth 
century, in many fields marked an epoch 
for Britain. Through Chaucer, English 
romance for the first time became original 
and of the soil. Just in the same way the 
architecture of the period began to assert 
a native and virile style that was the first 
genuine expression of the English build- 
er’s art. 

The rude keep, the fortress of the Nor- 
mans, had been supplanted by a habita- 
tion in which the comfort of the occupant 
was studied equally with his security. 
A huge tower—generally called the Eagle 
Tower, the Round Tower, or Czsar’s 
Tower—still occupied a commanding po- 
sition in the ensemble; but wide ranges of 
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connecting walls gave opportunity for hos- 
pitable tile roofs, massive chimneys, 
beautifully glazed windows, and oriel bays, 
which proclaimed that the house had be- 
come not merely a place of shelter, but 
a haven of pleasure and delight. It was 
mainly in this period that Haddon Hall 
and Kenilworth, two of England’s noblest 
baronial mansions, were built. 

Cesar’s Tower at Kenilworth, which 
was the citadel of last defense, dates back 
to the Norman conquest. For six centuries 
following, first one and then another great 
noble added to the stately pile, until Lei- 
cester, in Elizabeth’s reign and for her 
special use, extended the buildings and 
erected the great gate-house guarding a 
massive bridge across the moat, so that 
the queen might enter by a path hitherto 
untrodden. 

The Eagle Tower of Haddon dates parte 
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A TYPICAL NORMAN ARCH —- THE WEST DOOR OF 
THROWLEY PARISH CHURCH, NEAR FAVERSHAM 


ly from the twelfth century, but it was 
rebuilt practically as it stands to-day in 


the fourteenth. The towers still retained 
their deeply cut machicolations—the saw- 
tooth indentations of the coping, between 
which were spaces for hurling missiles upon 
an attacking party. The walls and turrets, 
especially those flanking the entrance, 
were pierced with narrow slits called oilets, 
behind which stood sharpshooters with 
bows and arrows. This is the architectural 
style known as Medieval, or Early English. 
It was the first modification of the Norman 
stronghold. 

In the fifteenth century there followed 
more serious and elaborate attempts at 
architectural composition. Both the mass 
and the detail of the building were studied 
by the architect, and although the ma- 
chicolated coping and the oilet window 
were still prominent features, it was 
largely on account of their picturesque ef- 
fect. About 1420 we find the beginnings 
of certain modifications of Gothic archi- 
tecture which were destined to last far 
into modern times. 


In ecclesiastical architecture, the purely 
perpendicular style about this time went 
through one notable change. The vault- 
ing of the churches became. much flatter; 
technically speaking, the two-centered arch 
gave place to one with four centers. 

In domestic buildings this period, called 
Tudor, saw the arched entrance enclosed 
in a square-headed frame, in the spandrels 
of which—the spaces between arch and 
frame—the owner’s coat of arms was usual- 
ly displayed. In Queen Elizabeth’s time 
this treatment was still further refined, and 
the arch was flattened. Indeed, the pitch 
of the arch was perhaps the truest index of 
the architectural period beginning with 
the early fourteenth century and ending 
with the sixteenth. 

In the Elizabethan period came the de- 
velopment of timber-work and _plaster- 
work in exterior walls, giving the English 
manor-house a picturesque charm which is 
all its own. One of the chief and lasting 
values of this style was its marked sim- 
plicity. Let it be remembered that the 
half timber-work of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries was precisely what it rep- 
resented to be—built of solid oak timbers 


























AN EARLY GOTHIC ARCH, WITH TWO-CENTERED 
CURVE THE DOOR OF CRANBROOK 
CHURCH, IN KENT 
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THE ENGLISH MANOR-HOUSE 





mortised and tenoned together, 
and forming a structural frame- 
work just as surely as does the 
steel skeleton of the modern 
sky-scraper. The square and tri- 
angular panels were filled with 
brick and plaster; but in Eliz- 
abeth’s time the frame was not 
concealed, no make-believe was 
practised. Constructive method 
breathed foursquare in the de- 
sign, and to this fact we largely 
attribute the long-lived popu- 
larity of the style. 

The half timber-work was 
used prominently in gables and 
overhanging upper stories, which 
alternated with masonry walls 
and turrets, laid up with Flemish 
red brick. The massive chimneys 
were topped with grouped flues 
of elaborate detail, and became 
one of the most striking features 
of the design. 

The placing of the windows, 
and their deeply cut stone entab- 
latures, were studied in a way to 
make them effective parts of the 
composition. The windows were 
enclosed with richly wrought 
leaded glass, in which heraldic 
emblems, in color, found an ap- 
propriate place. This was the 
architecture of the days of 
Elizabeth, and, quite as impor- 
tant, of the days of Shakespeare 
and Spenser. It was a time of 
great men and great deeds, one 
of the brightest pages of English 
history. 

The creators of “ Hamlet” 
and “The Faerie Queene” es- 
tablished enduring models for 
English drama and poetry, and 
voiced the imaginative resource- 
fulness of the new England. 
A hundred years earlier printing 
had been introduced into Britain, 
and in 1588 there was issued the 
first newspaper, the English Mer- 
cury. This was the year of the 
Spanish Armada, the defeat of 
which made England mistress of 
the seas, and secured both church 
and state in the independent 
existence which had been pro- 
claimed at the time of the 
Reformation. 
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THE ORIEL WINDOW OVER THE GATEWAY IS OF WOLSEY'S CONSTRUCTION (1515) 
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HAMPTON COURT— THE GREAT GATE-HOUSE AND MAIN FACADE, ORIGINALLY BUILT BY CARDINAL WOLSEY, WHO PRESENTED THE PALACE TO HENRY Vill— 
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ON THIS AND THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS SHOWN THE GARDEN FRONT OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF THE LATE GOTHIC STYLE KNOWN AS COLLEGIATE GOTHIC 


Wolsey, the masterful chancellor; 
Raleigh, explorer of America; Drake, the 
first globe-circler—the achievements of 
these and countless others carried the fame 
of Britain into far lands. Men and events 
displayed the marvelous virility of the 
age. But not the least eloquent testimony 
to the progress of England’s culture at this 
period was her domestic architecture, so 
that to-day the quaint and beautiful Eliza- 
bethan mansion is perhaps the most wide- 
ly sought model for the best residential 
work, 

An event which took place before Eliza- 
beth’s accession foreshadowed a coming 
change that was destined ultimately to 
mold English architecture in a very dif- 
ferent pattern. Cardinal Wolsey’s return 
from Rome, and his building of the famous 
Hampton Court Palace, brought an Italian 
influence into English architecture. This 
was first perceptible in the formal garden- 
planning which, with its terraces and em- 
bankments, its balustrades and fountains, 
added a further charm to the already 
beautiful English mansion. 


When Queen Bess made her memorable 
visit to Kenilworth—a royal progress made 
familiar through Sir Walter Scott’s famous 
novel—seven acres were enclosed by the 


castle walls. These the great Earl of 
Leicester replanted in the Italian style, so 
that they contained, besides the plaisance, or 
pleasance,alovely terraced garden with trim 
arbors and parterres of choicest flowering 
plants. Bordered by evergreens and statu- 
ary, a broad avenue led up to Mortimer’s 
Tower, in which the great entrance-gates 
loomed under a blaze of heraldry. 

Before Elizabeth’s time, even in many 
of the most important and noble homes, 
the visitor was greeted by rough, steep 
ascents and unkempt approaches. The 
queen herself, as her principal contribu- 
tion to Windsor Castle, raised the great 
terraces above the Thames, and with solid 
parapets, broad walks, and drives, added 
stately environment and finished ensemble 
to that noble pile. 

Elizabeth also built the great gallery 
in Windsor Castle which bears her name. 
The fortress of the Normans always con- 
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THIS WING OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE WAS BUILT IN 1631 BY ARCHBISHOP LAUD, WHO WAS PRESIDENT 
OF THE COLLEGE, AND WHO, AFTER HIS EXECUTION, WAS BURIED IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL 


tained a great hall, and near this a flight 
of winding stone steps led to the sleeping- 
quarters and to the bastions and towers of 


defense. But in the sixteenth century, 
after the comparatively calm reigns of sev- 
eral wise rulers, law and order were be- 
coming more firmly entrenched, life and 
property were more secure, and the 
builders turned their attention to beautify- 
ing the interior as well as the exterior of 
their great houses. 

What more architectural, what more 
prolific in opportunities for contrasting of 
light and shadow, and for the use of bold 
and striking detail, than a broad, oaken 
gallery thrown across one end of the spa- 
cious hall, with a stately staircase giving 
access to it and leading on to the upper 
living-rooms? Gorgeous silken tapestries 
adorned the walls, and upon the balustrade 
hung armorial trappings of quaint design. 
Perhaps nothing could have been devised 
to add so much to the heauty and dignity 
of the great apartment, and the architects 
of Elizabeth’s time were quick to appre- 
ciate and employ this feature. 


Tudor and early Elizabethan architec- 
ture had been so logically developed in 
England, and were so virile, so full of 
simple dignity, so sufficient in resource, 
that it is not surprising to find that the 
Renaissance had. flourished for a hundred 
years in Italy before it began to mold Eng- 
lish design appreciably. It has been said 
that the Civil War of 1642-1646 gave the 
first check to architecture according to 
Gothic traditions; and even after the Res- 
toration, English architects tried to per- 
petuate the old ideas. It was after the’ 
great London fire, in 1666, that Italian 
Renaissance, under Sir Christopher Wren, 
became the acknowledged English medium. 

In Elizabeth’s reign, however, while 
medieval architecture survived and thrived 
in its general outlines, and in its pic- 
turesque massing, there had crept in much 
of the new detail from Italy, evidenced in 
pilasters and string courses, sometimes 
conjoined with curved gables of German 
design. A marked feature of much Eliza- 
bethan architecture consisted in elaborate 
detail of scrolls, cartouches, and other 
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C4HSAR'S TOWER, KENILWORTH CASTLE—LIKE THE ROUND TOWERS OF WARWICK CASTLE, THIS HUGE 
FORTRESS, WITH WALLS SIXTEEN FEET IN THICKNESS, BELONGS TO THE NORMAN PERIOD 
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SHAKESPEARE S BIRTHPLACE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, IN WHICH THE POET, THE SON OF A BUTCHER 
WAS BORN IN 1564—THIS IS A SPECIMEN OF THE ELIZABETHAN TIMBERED 
HOUSE OF THE HUMBLER SORT 
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INNER COURT OF THE LEYCESTER HOSPITAL, WARWICK—FOUNDED IN 1571, THIS IS A FINE SPECIMEN 
OF THE TIMBERED ARCHITECTURE OF THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD 


rather meaningless ornament. The fact 
that all this does not seriously mar the 
general beauty of the architecture of the 
period is due to the inherent value of the 
medieval designs of which these orna- 
ments became a part—and often not an 
incongruous part, because of the exceed- 
ingly clever way in which they were ap- 
plied, and which may be said to add a 
unique charm to an otherwise very digni- 
fied design. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Eliza- 
bethan architecture, of which the English 
manor-house is a type, may be called a 
survival of the fittest of the Norman, the 


medieval, and the Tudor periods. The 
Italian Renaissance added a curious dis- 
tinction to this otherwise conventional 
style, and it received a final and delightful 
setting in the English adaptation of the 
gardens of Italy. 

No appreciation of this beautiful do- 
mestic architecture would be complete or 
just without a reference to its peculiar 
adaptability to modern conditions. Merit 
there must certainly be in a style which, 
after four centuries, still remains one of 
the most adaptable and popular mediums 
for the better-class homes of the English- 
speaking races. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


So great their perfect trust and faith, 
Death turned their loss to gain; 
They never knew love's bitterness, 
Nor felt its utter pain. 
But I, who sit alone and weep, 
Shall never know the bliss 
Of living once upon your breast 
And dying on your kiss! 


Isabel Redcliffe 
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DWARD began active life as a night 
k newsboy on Broadway, selling 
first editions to the human owls 
that haunt the neighborhood of Longacre 
Square between midnight and dawn. Thus 
at a very early age he obtained an owlish 
view of the world and its doings. Broad- 
way and the white lights got into his bones 
and engendered owlish ambitions. 

This not being the story of the struggles 
of a newsboy, we will pass over a number 
of crowded years and say that at twenty- 
four, or thereabouts, Edward Moran’s mid- 
night yearnings materialized, crystallized, 
and burst into scintillating glory. He was 
the star of a cabaret show—by virtue of 
a natural talent for the job and innumera- 
ble hours spent in front of his glass im- 
itating George M. Cohan. 

Men laughed when he sang comic songs, 
and when he cut loose on the sentimental 
stuff women forgot their escorts and gazed 
‘ at him with melting eyes. This last was 
what particularly pleased Edward and filled 
him with a sweet complacency. He had a 
firm conviction that every woman in New 
York dreamed_of him at night. 

To a certain limited extent it must be 
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admitted that Edward was right. Almost 
every woman who came to his cabaret did- 
dream of him, for he was a handsome young 
animal, and had made a life study of the 
art of fascinating the sex. It was about 
the only thing that was studied in Edward’s 
environment—that and the past doings of 
four-legged animals. 

Such concentration of intellect naturally 
developed a certain mental attitude —a 
bored cynicism. Edward felt very old and 
worldly-wise. He put faith in no one; he 
could believe in just nothing at all. 

His knowledge of women was especially 
vast. In this matter he considered himself 
positively ancient, tottering to his grave 
under the weight of his wisdom. Add to 
this the fact that he regarded Broadway as 
the only habitable spot in the entire uni- 
verse—with the possible exception of Paris, 
of which he spoke condescendingly, saying 
that he would take a look at it one of these 
days. He referred to the Atlantic Ocean 
as “the pond.” A sport was a gent who 
“ opened wine ” and a female of the genus 
was a lady who drank it. 

Perhaps you think I am knocking Ed- 
ward. If you do, you are all wrong. You 
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see, he was only twenty-four, and success- 
ful. If he succumbed to the peculiar local 
ideas that float around Times Square, it 
was not his fault—he was merely human. 
I know for a certainty that at twenty-four 
I was much more ridiculous than Edward, 
and not half so successful. 

The one really objectionable thing about 
Edward was his mental attitude toward 
girls. He was seemingly incapable of ro- 
mance. He scorned the notion that he 
could ever do such a childish thing as fall- 
ing in love. In fact, his ideas on the sub- 
ject were distinctly unsavory; but there 
again you could scarcely blame him, for 
the atmosphere in which he worked was 
unsavory, and the man for whom he 
worked, the individual who ran the Café 
Upton, was not merely unsavory—he was 
rancid. 

Upton was a lizard—a genuine prince of 
the royal family of toads. Despite his 


name, it is probable that never once in all 
his life had he looked upward. As a baby, 
he must have squinted at his milk-bottle 
just as he now squinted at his high-balls. 
But he was a magnetic brute, and sooner 
or later he generally managed to infect 


those about him with lizardism. 

It was chiefly from him that Edward 
had acquired his ideas about women; but 
Edward had become a disciple more or 
less unconsciously. He was only twenty- 
four, and his lizardism was still a matter 
of circumstance and environment and hot- 
house youth. It had yet to be proven that 
he was, deep down within himself, a true, 
blood-royal lizard. 

Still, he greatly admired Upton, as did 
most of the patrons of the café. Among 
the men, the lizard was considered a sport 
and a good fellow, because he occasionally 
ordered a bottle “on the house.” The 
women agreed that “ he had the look of a 
man who must know a lot about life.” 

One evening, several hours before busi- 
ness began, Edward was sitting in the office, 
idly absorbing a glass of beer and a cigar, 
while he listened to the lizard, who was 
holding forth to a razor-faced gentlemen 
from a booking agency. 

“T tell you, Mokey,” said the lizard, as 
he leaned on the desk and squinted at a 
high-ball, “ you got to dig up something 
new! Every skirt you sent me the last 
month has fell down, an’ it’s telling on the 
receipts. Eddie here is the best ever, but 
it’s got so he has to carry the whole show. 
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The one-good-act game won’t go nowadays 
—you got to have something else besides, 
to keep things going. The tango sisters 
you been swamping me with is played out. 
People are getting tired of this here ever- 
lasting dancing. Now, I thought up a real 
novelty—something Broadway is hanker- 
ing after without knowing it. I want a 
girl act—a real nice sweet-sixteen stunt— 
a blue-eyed baby-face to sing cute little 
things and set the boys dreaming. None 
of your wise ingénues—but the real article 
with the label on it, understand?” 

The razor-faced individual, being well 
versed in lizardism, understood. Other 
cabaret managers had frequently made the 
same demand. In fact, Mokey had sév- 
eral times been pinched by the Gerry So- 
ciety for endeavoring to comply with said 
demands. 

Edward understood, too. Quite of itself, 
his mind suddenly shot back to a night in 
another cabaret, where he had worked a 
few months before. The show had come to 
a sickly and sudden end because a girl had 
broken down in the middle of a song and 
cried—a little girl supplied by Razorface. 
It was the first time Edward had ever seen 
a girl cry—cry as if her heart would “burst 
—and it had made a most unpleasant im- 
pression on him. It was several days be- 
fore he felt altogether manly and easy in 
his soul. 

Somehow, this notion of the lizard’s irri- 
tated him. He did not want any more pink- 
and-white babies on the same bill with him- 
self. He was about to voice an opinion 
when he was most unexpectedly interrupted. 

“Ts this the office, please? I want to 
see Mr. Upton.” 

The three worthies started. They be- 
held, standing in the doorway of the den 
of lizardism, a vision of utter youth and 
loveliness — a really beautiful girl, with 
clear, inquiring hazel eyes, pink cheeks, and 
a mass of bronze hair that shone and glit- 
tered in the yellow light. She looked sev- 
enteen, and was probably about twenty. 

The three wise men saw at a glance that 
the vision was real—entirely innocent of 
make-up, bleach, powder, paste, cream, 
henna, dye, or anything else guaranteed by 
fortune-tellers or advertised by department- 
stores. The girl was a bona-fide sample of 
unassisted nature—the roses that bloom in 
the spring and the brooks that gurgle far 
away. The lizard nearly swallowed the 
ice in his high-ball. Razorface reached 
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shakily for a cigarette, and Edward’s eyes 
threatened to come right out of his head 
and leave him forever sightless. 


II 


Tue girl repeated her question—a trifle 
sharply, but the trio were too deeply im- 
mersed in lizard thoughts to notice her 
tone. 

“ This is the office, sweetheart,” said the 
lizard, recovering, “ and I is Upton. What 
can I do for you, my dear?” 

She handed him a letter and requested 
him to read it, as it would explain. The 
lizard placed a chair for her and opened the 
letter. 

Now, you possibly think that while he 
read it the girl sat with her eyes cast 
modestly down. She did nothing of the 
kind. Instead, she sized up the place with 
frank interest, finally concentrating her 
gaze on Razorface and Edward. She treat- 
ed those two gentlemen to a stare of in- 
nocent wonder, much as if they were 
curiosities; and perhaps, to her, they were 
just that. 

Razorface and Edward mentally writhed. 
They had never been subjected to such an 
inspection. There was not an iota of bold- 
ness or flirtation in that look; it was the in- 
nocent, frank stare of a child. 

Meanwhile the lizard was reading the 
letter, which ran: 

LittiesurG, N. Y. 
Dear CHARLIE: 

Greetings from Smalltown! This will intro- 
duce to you Miss Jessie Gray, a Littleburg looker 
—what? Jessie’s movie-struck, or stage-struck, 
or something, and wants to get in the game. 
She’s beating it to New York with all lights out. 
She come to me because she thinks, as I’m run- 
ning the local movie shop, I ought to be able to 
help her. She’s a clever kid, Charlie, and as for 
looks—I leave it to you! 

I thought of you right away. She ought to fit 
in your show—something new on Broadway. I've 
filled her up about cabaret work as a starter. If 
you can’t use her, shine her up to a good agency. 

Going to come down and see your layout some 
day soon. With regards to yourself and the 
crowd, CARTER. 


The lizard stuffed the letter in a pocket 
and turned to squint professionally at Miss 
Jessie Gray. He received many letters like 
that, as what cabaret manager, theatrical 
manager, or cannibal king does not? But 
as a rule the humans attached proved to 
be agonizingly unavailable. They failed to 
say “ Cuckoo!” when you shook ’em up, 
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and Mr. Charlie Upton, to use his own ex- 
pressive language, “ give ’em all the gate.” 

But this lovely little “ looker ” from Lit- 
tleburg was different. As the lizard squint- 
ed, he already had a feeling that his friend 
Carter had rung the bell and won a new 
set of dining-room furniture—or whatever 
they sting you with for straight shooting 
in Littleburg. He resolved to annex Jessie, 
whether she could say “ Cuckoo!” or not. 
Why, she could just sit on the platform 
with that hair down her back; or she could 
run around loose in a cute little uniform 
selling cigars and cigarettes. 

Meanwhile she was staring at him ex- 
pectantly. 

“* Jessie,” said the lizard, “I’m glad to 
meet you. This is Mr. Eddie Moran, our 


star, and this is Mr. Mokey Luteheimer. 
Boys, this little lady’s name is Jessie Gray. 
She’s a friend of Billy Carter’s, and he rec- 
ommends her for a job in the show. I 
think Carter must be a mind-reader—he’s 
put one over on you, Mokey! Now, Jessie, 
What’s your line.of 


what can you do? 
dope?” 

“T can sing,” was the prompt reply. 

The lizard squinted at his high-ball and 
nodded affably, waiting for the rest of the 
usual vast catalogue of stunning accom- 
plishments; but he waited in vain. Jessie 
merely stared at him silently—she evident- 
ly rested her case on the bald announce- 
ment that she could sing. 

The status guo was broken by Jake, the 
pianist, and a Neapolitan violinist from 
Paterson, New Jersey, out in the big dining- 
room. They were running over the offenses 
scheduled for the night’s program. 

“Well, Jessie,” said the lizard, hastily 
gulping the last of the high-ball, “ suppose 
you come into the shop and crack a note or 
two, to give us a line on your stuff.” 

Jessie stood up obediently, and the party 
adjourned to the dining-room. The lizard 
introduced her to Jake and the Naples 
Wonder. She nodded with a dry little 
smile and undid the strap of the music-roll 
which she carried under her arm. Jake 
removed his cigarette from one side of his 
face to the other, by way of polite greeting. 
The Jersey virtuoso blinked his eyes and 
blew his nose. 

“ What’ll I assassinate for you, kid?” 
Jake inquired in a friendly tone, his eyes 
just as far out of his head as Edward’s. “A 
yell from ‘Carmen’ or ‘Love’s Young 
Scream ’?” 
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IT WAS A FAMILIAR OLD LOVE-SONG, AND JESSIE SANG IT WITH A SIMPLE, GIRLISH CHARM— 


“ Please play this.” 

Jessie quietly placed some sheets on the 
piano. She was seemingly oblivious to the 
general atmosphere of lizardism. She gave 
no sign of wonder and amazement at the 
liberal allowance of “ Jessie,” “ my dear,” 
and “ kid” that had been bestowed on her 
in the course of ten minutes’ acquaintance. 

Jake looked at the music, and then 
leaned back and stared at her. Offenbach! 


But she met his eyes calmly, waiting for 
him to begin. 

There was something about her that “ got 
to” Jake—told him that she knew what 
she was about. Some subile professional 
current passed between them. He had a 
feeling that this pretty, indifferent baby 
would make good without his assistance, 
and that she knew it, and was really trying 
him out! 
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—FOR A MOMENT EAGH EMBALMED SOUL EXPERIENCED A FAINT QUIVER OF EMOTION 


That was enough for Jake. He got busy, 
and be it set down that Jake knew a good 
deal about Offenbach, and about Wagner 
and Strauss, too, for that matter, though 
few in that place suspected it—least of all 
the lizard, whose knowledge of music was 
rudimentary. 

Jake ran through the jolly old song with 
ease and dash. Then Jessie sang, while 
the three sublime critics stared her out of 


countenance and consumed critical tobacco. 
Her voice would not have caused any of the 
ladies of the Metropolitan Opera House 
to turn green, but she delivered the song 
with a magnetism and in a quaint little way 
all her own. 

She finished and stood waiting for the 
verdict, her eyes on the lizard. He came 
and patted her shoulder. 

“Fine, my dear!” he volunteered, nod- 
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ding to each of the party, who likewise 
nodded — especially Mr. Mokey Lute- 
heimer. “ Pretty good song, too, and must 
be a new one. I ain’t heard any of them 
croaking it yet. Who’s putting it out?” 

“Tt’s an old one,” said the girl briefly, 
evidently not thinking it worth while to 
attempt to enlighten Mr. Upton further. 
“ That’s what I do—old songs.” 

The lizard was not at all abashed. 

“Old? Well, that ain’t such a bad stunt, 
if you can get away with it. Sure, old 
songs — good! But that was a comic, 
wasn’t it? Now, sweetheart, I’d like to 
hear you bite into something nice and 
sentimental—something about love in the 
moonlight.” 

The lizard bestowed on her an eighteen- 
carat special squint, a peculiar facial con- 
tortion which Charlie Upton never doubted 
was charged with a subtle plea for mutual 
understanding. The girl cast her wonder- 
ing eyes in his direction for a moment; 
then she quietly placed another sheet of 
music on the piano. 

It was a familiar old love-song, and she 
sang it with a simple, girlish charm. Each 
of the assembled cynics felt it. For a mo- 


ment, each embalmed soul experienced a 
faint quiver of emotion—all but the liz- 
ard’s, for the simple reason that he didn’t 


happen to have one. He was just gloating 
over her, over his find. 

Also, his business eye was on the watch. 
That particular orb which never closed was 
resting on Mr. Luteheimer, and the lizard 
knew that that honest booking-agent was 
already plotting to grab off the Littleburg 
looker. Accordingly, instead of being non- 
committal and doubtful, he lost no time 
in voicing his approval. 

“ Baby,” he gurgled, “ you'll do! You 
and your stunt is just what I want! I’m 
going to bill you as ‘ The Little Girl Who 
Sings the Old Songs.’ You'll work in a 
little white dress with blue ribbons. My 
dear, you’d make a knock-out picture with 
that hair down your back! Would you 
mind just letting me see the effect?” 

She hesitated an instant, looking from 
one to another. Then, in a quiet, business- 
like manner, she put her hat on the piano, 
took out some pins, and down it tumbled, 
in a rippling, glittering mass. A beautiful 
little picture she made standing there, un- 
dergoing that delicate inspection, a slight 
flush on her bronze cheeks. 

“ Gee!” said Edward. 
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The girl turned her clear eyes on him, 
and for the first time in his existence Ed- 
ward blushed—a regular, youthful, human 
blush. Jessie hastily put up her locks and 
resumed her hat. The lizard had also looked 
at Edward and observed that young man’s 
strange exhibition. For a moment the bald- 
headed reptile and the promising tadpole 
eyed each other. This mutual regard was 
not lost on the girl. 

“ Well, do I get a chance?” she asked. 

“You sure do!” -yodeled the lizard. 
“ You can go right on to-night. Now just 
step into the office, my dear, and you and 
I'll have a little talk.” 


Ill 


In the office it developed that Jessie was 
stopping at a boarding-house near enough 
to permit of her taking a car, getting her 
things, and being back in time to make a 
début that evening; also that she had a 
white dress, and blue ribbons would be 
forthcoming to-morrow if she made good. 
Then, with great cunning, the lizard men- 
tioned the smallest possible salary, based, 
like the ribbons, on the prospect of her 
making good. Jessie fell for the salary, 
though she gave him no intimation. that 
she had never dreamed of getting so much 
real money. 

Then the little talk assumed a lofty, 
almost poetic tone. Biting off the end of 
a cigar, the lizard began to speak in a 
fatherly way. So fatherly did he become 
that Jessie fell into a trance, in which she 
saw a-bright, golden halo descending and 
enveloping his benevolent bumps. Among 
a hundred other things, he especially 
warned her to beware of shark booking- 
agents and the young men who would ap- 
pear on the bill with her. 

“‘ Eddie,” he said in conclusion, as if it 
were merely a passing thought. “ Eddie is 
all right, my dear, but I wouldn’t have no 
dates with him, if I was you. You see, 
Billy Carter sending you to me sorter 
makes me feel that I gotter look after you. 
Not that I wouldn’t do the same for any 
nice little girl, but I’ve took a special shine 
to you. Will you have a little drink, Jessie, 
before you run along?” 

Jessie thanked him, declined the drink, 
and hurried out. 

Two hours later, after a batch of 
spangled tango sisters had desisted, Jessie 
stepped upon the platform in her simple 
white dress, with her pretty hair, freshly 
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curled, streaming about her. She showed 
no embarrassment. With calm assurance 
she handed that tango-brained bunch her 
Offenbach and the old love-song. And you 
have guessed right. Jessie made a hit; 
but not quite the kind of hit that in your 
blessed innocence you have imagined. 

Most of the Café Upton’s patrons were 
full-grown lizards, just as slimy as their 
host. Jessie might have sung a Mexican 
funeral march in Chinese for all they cared. 
Nix on the art for them! I will merely 
say that all they asked was just to sit there 
alcoholing themselves and eye-gloating, 
thinking how nice it would be to bite her. 

The little beauty was pleased with her 
hit—Edward could see that, in spite of 
her seeming indifference. She did not un- 
derstand it as yet, though it was clear that 
she was mighty puzzled, wrapped as she 
was in her own healthy innocence—that in- 
nocence which is so big and strong that 
it can laugh heartily when it does under- 
stand and kick the poor, slimy lizards out 
of the way. 

All evening Edward was trying his well- 
known fascinations on her, but he dented 
the carpet every time. When not singing, 


she just sat staring around in that won- 

dering way of hers, as if she were inspecting 

a new family of monkeys in the zoo. 
When it was all over, Edward the Per- 


sistent bobbed up again. The Broadway 
Old Guard may get pinched, but it never 
misses a move, a final chance of landing 
"em. 

Except for two waiters counting up their 
graft, they were alone when she came out 
in her street clothes. The lizard was out 
of the way, having been carried off by a 
party of high souls who had suddenly been 
seized with a poetic desire to see the sun 
rise in Connecticut. 

“Miss Gray,” said Edward, “ I’m going 
to swallow a lobster and a crust of bread 
before doing the sleep stuff. Will you join 
me?” 

“ T will,” said Jessie promptly. “ I’m as 
hungry as a horse! I didn’t have any sup- 
per, and I don’t. know where to go alone 
at this time of night.” 

Thus plain human hunger did in a mo- 
ment what a whole night’s fascination had 
failed to do. She took his arm. Turning 
his head permanently sidewise and fasten- 
ing his eyes on her, Edward left his trained 
feet to themselves, and they led him and 
Jessie straight to Jack’s. 
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‘“‘ What ’ll you have to drink?” he asked, 
voicing the time-honored question which, 
according to the latest literary statistics, 
has been put to sweet innocence seventy- 
four thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
one times, this making the seventy-four 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-second 
time. 

“ Nothing, thank you. 
anything.”’ 

Edward said she was quite right—she 
was too nice a girl. Would she mind if 
he did a high-ball himself? 

“You sure are a clever kid!” he ex- 
claimed,-looking at her soulfully when his 
second high-ball was hull down on the 
horizon. 

“IT know I am,” said Jessie, in the most 
matter-of-fact way. ‘“ That’s why I’m here 
—in New York. I want to get on the 
stage, you see. I belong there and I’m 
going to get there. Please let me go home 
now.” 

Very reluctantly Edward consented—he 
never liked to leave a place in the middle 
of the delightful process of high-balling 
himself. Jessie made it clear that she would 
go home alone, but he insisted on walking 
at least one block with her. He steered 
her down Forty-Third Street, which at that 
time of night is quite dark and deserted. 
Suddenly he took her in his arms and kissed 
her, crushing her lips. 

“ You got me going, kid!” he breathed. 

It was a lizard kiss, and the girl knew 
it. In a flash she understood—understood 
everything that had puzzled her. 

Jessie was a brave little soldier.. In plan- . 
ning her determined campaign—object, the 
stage—and running away from the Little- 
burg department-store, she had vaguely 
reckoned on such things as this — these 
flank and rear-guard attacks of the Huns 
and Goths; but she had not counted on 
finding her first Hun in Edward. She had 
noted how he blushed when she let down 
her pretty hair, and she had liked him for 
it. She had set him apart as a nice boy 
who foolishly concealed his virtues. She 
had not included him in the general zoo. 
Somehow, she felt keenly disappointed, and 
her other feelings did not seem to matter 
so much. 

“T didn’t think you would do a mean 
thing like that!” she said, pushing him 
away with a muscle-power that startled 
him. ‘ Now, if you ever try anything like 
that again, I won’t call the police, but I’ll 


I never touch 
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blacken those handsome eyes of yours so 
that you won’t be able to work for a month! 
I think you and all the rest are just the 
queerest Specimens of humanity I ever saw! 
Good night!” , 

He stood looking after her. He had 
never been so insulted in his life! He went 
home, wasting perfectly good melodramatic 
thoughts on the unprofitable air. 

When he got in bed, however, still think- 
ing of it, he suddenly felt very small. You 
see, Edward, though he didn’t know it, was 
in love, and when the girl you really love 
lets you see that she considers you several 
kinds of a mutt—vwell, it’s like what Sher- 
man called war. 


IV 


Epwarp resided with his mother. It was 
the great redeeming feature about him— 
that and the fact that he was quite chummy 
with his mother. He confessed most of his 
troubles and sins to her every morning at 
breakfast. Furthermore, he always sought 
her advice in critical moments, having long 
ago discovered that she was a mighty sensi- 
ble little woman, whose opinions, even on 
Broadway topics, were invaluable, general- 
ly beating out the alleged wisdom of Long- 
acre Square. 

Mrs. Moran kept a boarding-house for 
small clerks and stenographers, but Ed- 
ward never saw these gentry. When they 
were choking off alarm-clocks and hurrying 
out to their menial jobs, Edward slept 
peacefully on, as an artist should. Between 
ten and eleven he donned a gorgeous robe 
and came down to have breakfast with his 
parent—who was up at six, but cheerfully 
made a daily martyr of herself and starved 
until ten thirty that she might sit down 
with the robe and the worshiped person it 
enveloped. 

“TI wish, mom,” said Edward, as he sat 
down one morning a week after Jessie’s 
début, “ I wish your mutts would learn to 
get up without the aid of town clocks!” 

“I’m sorry they bother you, Eddie,’ 
Mrs. Moran replied soothingly, “but I 
can’t very well stop ’em.” 

“ Couldn’t you accidentally bust that one 
in the room next to mine?” 

“ That one won’t bother you no more, 
Eddie. It rang so hard this morning it 
bounced off the bureau and bust itself. 
But I don’t think as you ought to knock 
the poor things, Eddie; they ain’t so fortu- 
nate as you.” 


J 
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“ Fortunate! I wish they had to work 
as hard as I do—and had my troubles!” 

Mrs. Moran, knowing that her son had 
something on his mind, relapsed into watch- 
ful waiting. 

“ Mom, she sure does think I’m no bet- 
ter than the dirt under her feet!” 

His mother showed no surprise at this 
seemingly irrelevant remark. She had 
heard a more or less censored account of 
her son’s doings with Jessie. Of course, 
she was pained to think that any girl should 
harbor such thoughts about her beloved off- 
spring, but Mrs. Moran knew a few things, 
and she was not altogether blind to the 
fact that the beloved offspring had several 
large holes in his character. 

“ Eddie, I never see you go on so about 
a girl before! If she’s as nice as you keep 
saying, and thinks that way, you must have 
done something you ain’t told me about.” 

Edward carefully dodged this. 

“* Upton’s been queering me to her. Why, 
she won’t look at me now; and gee, she’s 
some little queen, mom! You'd like her!” 

Mrs. Moran looked sharply at him. 
When a son tells his mother that she would 
like a certain girl, it’s time for the mother 
to listen in on the party wire. 

“Sure, you must have it real bad, 
Eddie!” she exclaimed. “ Was you think- 
ing of that now—bringing her home, and 
she not looking at you?” 

For the second time in his existence Ed- 
ward blushed. 

“ What’s gettin’ you, mom?” he coun- 
tered. “ Who said anything about bringing 
her home? It’s just the idea of her walk- 
ing all over me. Anybody would think I 
wasn’t good enough for her!” 

“Maybe she thinks you ain’t!” said 
Mrs. Moran, with unexpected vehemence. 
“ That Upton man and his crowd ain’t do- 
ing you no good, Eddie.” 

Edward put down his cup and stared at 
his mother. He was well aware of her pri- 
vate and settled opinion of the lizard and 
his influence. Hitherto he had put it down 
to illogical female prejudice; but now he 
had a sudden vision in which he saw Mr. 
Upton in precisely the slimy light in which 
his mother saw him. He tried to tell him- 
self that he, Edward Moran, was a boob . 
and a simp, but the idea stuck. For the 
first time it occurred to him that his views 
on women might be slightly narrow; that 
“nice ” girls might possess desirable qual- 
ities of which he had been living in igno- 
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JESSIE BEGAN TO BURN ALL OVER AS SHE THOUGHT OF IT--HOW SHE WAS SITTING THERE AMONG THEM 


rance. Jessie’s old love-song floated through 
his cogitations, and he began to dream in 
quite a human manner. 

He stayed home all that day, roaming 
about in his robe, thereby greatly distress- 
ing his mother, as it was cleaning day and 
he insisted on a deathlike silence being 
maintained throughout the house, on the 
plea that he was composing a “ knock-out 
monologue.” 


When Edward strolled into the Café Up- 
ton that evening, the lizard called him into 
the office. Jessie was sitting there, and 
there was an atmosphere of trouble. Ed- 
ward knew what the trouble was, and he 
felt uncomfortable, but the lizard would 
not let him escape. 

“ Eddie,” said the lizard, “ Jessie and 
me is having a little business talk, and I 
want you to be in on it. I asked her last 
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week to begin to mix a bit with the bunch; 
just to sit down once in a while and have 
a little drink with some lark what’s spend- 
ing good. There’s a lot of swell guys what 
want to know her, and she could string ’em 
along easy. She don’t seem to get the idea, 
and I’m pointing out to her how foolish 
she is to make a row about a little kidding. 
I’m telling her it’s time she got to be a 
live wire.” 

“ IT won’t do it,” said Jessie quietly, look- 
ing at the floor and nervously picking at 
her dress. “I didn’t agree to do anything 
like that. I’m doing my work, and I’ve 
made good, haven’t I ?” 

“You sure have, my dear,” the lizard 
went on, striving to make his blue face as- 
sume a benign and fatherly expression, 
though his eyes held a hard glint. “ But 
what I’m telling you is the usual thing in 
the cabaret game—especially in our kind. 
I thought that boob Carter had told you 
all about it. But it’s just like him not to 
—he’s only fit to run a Main Street nickel- 
snatcher!” 

“T won’t do it!” Jessie suddenly stood 
up. “ You had better get some one else. 
I'll leave right now. Please pay me my 


last week’s salary—it was due last night— 
and I'll go.” 

“'Won’t you just try it one night, my 
dear?” the lizard wheedled. 


“ Not one night! I’m thankful to you 
for giving me a start, but we didn’t under- 
stand each other. I can’t work here any 
more. Will you please pay me now?” 

“ Sweetheart,” said the lizard calmly, 
squinting at the ceiling, “‘ don’t lose your 
pretty head. Business is business. I pay 
only for full value received. If you want 
to go, you can—lI can’t stop you; but I 
don’t consider you’ve done the right thing 
by me. Anybody can sing them old songs 
of yours. I ain’t sure as you’ve earned 
your salary. Now, if you'll keep on the 
job for a week or so, and think things over, 
I'll think over last week’s salary, as you 
call it. If you get short, I'll pass you a 
bill now and then.” 

The lizard bit off the end of a fresh cigar 
and stirred up the high-ball which a waiter 
had just deposited on the desk. The girl 
stood looking at him. For the first time 
the brave mask dropped, and the poor, 
stormy little soul was revealed. Her lips 
trembled; her cheeks flushed with a hot 
sense of the brutal, demeaning injustice 
of it. 
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“You mean,” she said at last, “ you 
mean that—that you won’t pay me—won’t 
pay me for my work?” 

““ Now, baby,” replied the lizard, sipping 
the high-ball, “ don’t get excited. It’s bad 
for your work. Run along now like a good 
little girl, and get your nice costume on, 
and think things over.” 

She turned her eyes to Edward in mute 
appeal. It was his chance, his golden 
chance; but he could only turn crimson 
with shame, for he was helpless, as helpless 
as the girl. H might secretly tell her to 
see a lawyer, but what good would that 
do Jessie, who was going it alone, and 
probably needed her money right now? 

He inwardly cursed the lizard for turn- 
ing that trick—a trick he had seen turned 
many times. Still more bitterly did he 
curse the lizard for letting him in, making 
him a seeming party to it. He lowered his 
eyes under that mute, searching gaze, and 
felt his very soul shrink when he saw the 
pretty lip curl as Jessie slowly turned away. 
She went out of the office, toward the 
dressing-room. 

“ Say, Upton,” Edward burst out, “ why 
don’t you pass up that stuff with her? She’s 
only a kid. She'll do all right with her 
stunt—” 

“ Eddie,” interrupted the lizard, in- 
dulging in a pleasant gulp of his drink, 
“take a tip from me—mind your own 
business and leave mine to me. She needs 
to be broke!” 

That last gave Edward a great light. 
Upton must have been trying on what he 
himself had tried on — and received the 
same turn-down. Edward knew the moves 
in the game. A week ago he would have 
approved; now he took a sudden step to- 
ward the lizard, and for a second that 
gentleman’s bald pate was in grave danger. 
But Edward withheld the mailed fist; he 
knew that wouldn’t help just now. He 
walked out of the office. 


V 


To the cabaret crew’s great surprise, 
Jessie, a dainty and alluring picture as 
always, appeared on the gay and festive 
scene long before her turn was due. She 
strolled about and louriged against Jake’s 
music-box, watching the tango sisters 
wiggle. 

Edward caught the light in her eyes, and 
he knew precisely what it was. It was the 
jumping-off light. The hot, desperate little 
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soul was at bay. She was foolishly going 
to try to fight, to play the game. 

The crew was aware of what was going 
on inside Jessie. It was an old story to 
them; but, even se, there was something 
in the air that made them a mighty sub- 
dued bunch of cynics as they watched her. 
With his heart in his throat, Edward 
watched her every move. 

The elegant evening progressed as usual. 
Jessie sang her songs. There may have 
been a wild note in her voice now and 
then, but outwardly that was all. 

Jessie, who had just finished one of her 
songs, stood looking out toward the tables. 
A gentleman who had been attending with 
praiseworthy regularity since her advent, 
and who was now, figuratively speaking, 
consuming his sixty-ninth cheering cup, 
made violent signals of welcome. Jessie 
laughed, strolled casually to his table, and 
sat down. 

“ What ’ll you have to drink?” gurgled 
the veteran of the sixty-ninth — thereby 
making the record to date seventy-four 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-three. 

“ T’ll have a Scotch high-ball,” said Jessie 
quietly. 

She had heard that Scotch was especially 


nasty. Two high-balls appeared. The gen- 
tleman swallowed his with exceeding speed, 
seemingly fearing that it might evaporate 
or something if it were allowed to stand 
one single moment. 

With real tears in his eyes he begged 
Jessie to emulate his industrious example; 


but Jessie did not touch her glass. She 
merely gazed at the gentleman with her 
odd, frank stare. Her cheeks were hot, but 
she was smiling a little, for even then, 
despite what was going on inside her, 
Jessie’s keen sense of the ridiculous did not 
desert her. 

The gentleman suddenly fell under the 
delusion that this was Jessie’s way of po- 
litely suggesting that he should blow him- 
self. Champagne for them! Jessie said 
no, the high-ball would do; but she did not 
touch it even yet. She sat listening to the 
gentleman’s lucubrations. 

He assured her that he liked her first 
name—“ Jessie ” just suited her. He gazed 
at her soulfully, and again there were tears 
in his eyes as he whispered that he had 
once wildly loved a girl named Jessie. 

“Ts she dead?” asked Jessie sympathet- 
ically, thinking that perhaps he wanted to 
get a sad story out of his system. 
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“No!” he answered, with sudden and 
unexpected vehemence. “ I wish she was!” 

Not knowing what she might start next. 
Jessie refrained from further remarks and 
just let him rave on his own. He went on 
with a series of uncopyrighted bons mots 
and canine wheezes; but as Jessie did not © 
seem much interested, I do not think you 
would be either. 

Edward watched her sitting there. He 
also watched the lizard, who seemed to be 
idly contemplating the ceiling at the other 
end of the room, but was really squinting 
at Jessie all the time. Once again there 
floated through Edward’s mind the memory 
of the little girl who had broken down and 
wept so bitterly. 

The wine boy with whom Jessie hap- 
pened to be sitting did not count. Edward 
was thinking of the lizard, and of that drink 
in front of Jessie which as yet she had not 
touched. Perhaps Edward would not have 
been able to express his thoughts clearly, 
but he felt intensely that something 
precious depended on that drink, on the 
taking or leaving of it; and he watched 
with his heart in his throat. 

Suddenly Jessie laughed — a queer, low 
little laugh that had nothing to do with 
mirth. She put out her hand, and her 
fingers closed around the glass; but she 
did not raise it. 

The method of such things is not for us 
sinners and cynics to inquire into; we can 
only bow our heads. But something hap- 
pened in those few moments. The feél of 
that cool glass in her hot hand did some- 
thing to Jessie, some kind of electric shock 
went through her. Perhaps, her eyes fall- 
ing on the small piece of ice bobbing in the 
glass, Jessie had a vision of some far-away 
river winding its contented way among 
friendly old hills. 

I cannot say how it was; but anyway, 
Jessie took her hand away from the glass. 
She had found herself again. Her clean 
little soul had come through that fight with 
its white banners flying. 

She had won, but girls have nerves and 
things, and they cannot come through a 
fight of that kind scot-free. Jessie’s nerves 
were in rags. She understood the Café 
Upton now. She shrank from the alcoholic, 
desirous eyes. Her small breast heaved, 
her lips trembled. She began to burn all 
over as she thought of it—how she was 
sitting there among them, in that crowd, 
with her hair flowing loose over her shoul- 
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ders! She, Jessie, and they only thought 
of her—how was it they thought of her? 

All atremble, she got up and went swiftly 
to the dressing-room. 

“ By gee, she didn’t! 
going to can us!” 

It was no less a person than Jake who 
let that out, and with actual glee. The 
last part referred to the fact that Jessie 
reappeared at once in her street clothes, 
making for the door. 

But the lizard was on the job. Seeing 
that he had lost out on one move, he made 
a lightning change in tactics. He stopped 
her in front of the office. 

“ Jessie!” he exclaimed, patting her on 
the shoulder with an unctuous laugh, a 
really good imitation of whole-souled joy. 
“ Jessie, you’re great! You’re the gamest 
little girl I’ve seen, and you done just what 
I hoped you would! Why, Jessie, I been 
kidding you all along! You didn’t really 
think I meant all that low-down stuff? 
You see, so many girls come to us folks 
wantin’ to get in the show business, and 
we got to make sure they’re right for the 
big things; but you win all over the place! 
I knew all along you wouldn’t stand for 


And the kid’s 


any nonsense. Now, if you can forgive me, 
just come into the office for a minute, and 
I'll pay you that last week’s salary you 
thought I was holding out on you!” 

He was striking at the psychological 


moment. Jessie’s control was pretty near 
gone by now. She could not think clearly. 
She needed that money, needed it badly. 
It was hers; she had earned it—with her 
life-blood, almost. 

By a superhuman effort, the lizard man- 
aged to stop squinting for a minute and 
meet her eyes squarely. She hesitated, 
then followed him into the office, striving 
to get her brain clear. 

With shaking fingers she took the bills 
he handed to her. He was still patting 
her and saying something about getting her 
a swell part in a big Broadway show. 

“TI—I don’t know—what to think,” 
Jessie broke in on him. “ To-morrow I'll 
—TI'll see you to-morrow, but I must get 
out of here—now!” 

* Sure, we'll talk it all over to-morrow!” 
said the lizard cheerily, reaching for his 
hat and coat. “ Now come along and I'll 
get a taxi and take you home. I don’t feel 
like letting you get in a street-car with your 
nerves all on edge. I hate myself, Jessie, 
for working you up like this!” 
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She followed him blindly and got into 
the taxi that drew up. The lizard was 
proceeding to get in himself, when he was 
suddenly pulled back to the street, to find 
himself facing Edward. 

VI 

“ WHERE you going with her?” 

Edward’s voice had a strange catch in it. 

“Why, Eddie,” said the lizard evenly, 
“how you do startle one! Where am I 
going with her? Why, Eddie, I’m going to 
take the dear little girl home, of course!” 

“ You lie!” 

The lizard’s eyes became like pin-points; 
his blue face grew bluer. He brought it 
close to Edward’s. 

“I lie? Why, sure, I’m lying—have it 
any way you like! Pleasant dreams, 
Eddie!” 

He made a dive for the taxi door; but he 
was not to ride in a taxi that night. He 
went spinning across the sidewalk and 
crashed backward through the door of his 
café; one fist, which was Edward’s left, 
planted squarely on a squinting eye, and 
another fist, which was Edward’s right, re- 
modeling the blue jaw. 

The star of the Upton Cabaret stood off 
to get his breath and curiously inspect his 
bleeding knuckles, marveling at their un- 
expected prowess. Then he thought of 
Jessie. He got into the cab and sat there 
in a daze, foolishly wiping his knuckles 
with a handkerchief. 

The driver, a hard-shell owl-cabby who 
was never surprised at anything, started 
the machine without a word, taking it upon 
himself to consider that for a few blocks 
their ultimate destination could remain 
indefinite. 

Presently Edward came out of his daze 
and turned to the girl beside him. Jessie 
was completely gone now; she was sobbing 
wildly. The full horror of it all was on 
her. For a moment the boy had a mad im- 
pulse to take her in his arms and shield her 
—the boy, for in that moment Edward was 
a clean, awed boy, his heart throbbing with 
the white secret which he had not known 
how to reveal. But he did not take her in 
his arms; something held him back. He 
knew it was no time to tell that secret. 

“ Where to?” 

The cabby’s delayed question brought 
Edward back to his actual situation. He 
was about to ask Jessie for her street and 
number, when something occurred to him 
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JESSIE WENT STRAIGHT FROM THE SOFA INTO THE WORTHY LADY'S ARMS 


—something that seemed like a glorious in- 
spiration. 

“‘ Ninety-nine East Thirty-Sixth Street!” 
Edward fairly shouted. 

Jessie half stood up, clutching at the 
door as the cab shot forward. 

“ That’s not where I live!” she cried. 

“ But it’s where I live!” he exclaimed, 
gently urging her back in the seat. “ Jessie, 
trust me! I’m going to take you home— 
to my mother—that’s what you need right 
now, and mine’s the best ever!” 


Even in her overwrought state Jessie 
caught the ring of truth, the boyish delight, 
in that exclamation. She sank back in the 
seat. 

The cab stopped before Mrs. Moran’s 
boarding-house, and in a few moments 
Jessie was sitting tremblingly on the sacred 
parlor sofa, while Edward flew up-stairs 
to knock loudly at his mother’s door. After 
a delay, Mrs. Moran, with a face express- 
ive of exceeding aggravation, appeared in 
a wrapper. 
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“ She’s down on the parlor sofy, mom,” 
said Edward, without any preliminaries. 
“ She’s down on the parlor sofy, mom, and 
you gotter come down and take care of 
her!” 

Mrs. Moran gave her beloved offspring 
an awful stare. She was plainly going 
through the is-he-drunk formula. 

“ What’s the matter with you?” she de- 
manded. ‘“ Who’s down on the parlor 
sofy?” 

“ Why, her!” said Edward. “ The dear- 
est little girl in the world—Jessie, mom, 
what I told you about. You got to come 
down! They tried to pull the rough stuff 
on her to-night, an’ she’s all cryin’ and 
broke up!” 

Aggravated to the last degree, but pal- 
pitating nevertheless, Edward’s mother 
followed him down-stairs. Jessie and Mrs. 
Moran needed only one look at each other. 
Jessie went straight from the sofa into the 
worthy lady’s arms. 

“ Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Moran, soothing 
her, “‘ you’re a real little country girl, ain’t 
you? You poor thing! Eddie, get what 
you want for the night out of your room at 
once—she’ll have to sleep there. You can 
come down here on the sofy—an’ be care- 
ful of it!” 

Ignoring the sofa, Edward paced the 
floor for half an hour, until his mother 
came down to announce that Jessie was 
asleep. 

“ Mom,” said Edward, “‘ maybe—in the 
morning, you could—could—just give her 
an—an idea?” 

Mrs. Moran made no reply. Instead, 
she solemnly pulled her offspring’s ear and 
went off up-stairs. She went in and sat 
beside Jessie, who was sleeping peacefully. 
The plain little woman, with a motherly 
light in her eyes, looked thoughtfully at 
the girl and softly caressed the pretty hair 
with her thin, work-worn fingers. The 
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gray dawn was breaking, but still Mrs. 
Moran sat there, and fell a dreaming, with 
her eyes on Jessie’s pretty face. 

Then an alarm-clock went off, and Mrs. 
Moran jumped. Leaning down and quick- 
ly touching the slightly parted lips with 
her own, she flew down-stairs and raised 
the very deuce in the kitchen, stirring up 
her slavey most unmercifully. 

Late that morning, seeing his mother 
safely absorbed in the kitchen, Edward had 
a hunch. He strolled casually into Mrs. 
Moran’s room, to find Jessie sitting there. 
She stood up and held out her hand. She 
was looking at his knuckles. 

“ Thank you,” she said simply. “ Your 
mother has told me.” 

There was a silence, during which Ed- 
ward showed plainly that he was a hand- 
holder — though the hand seemed quite 
willing. 

“T’m afraid I shall have to ask you to 
help me again,” she said, raising her frank 
but troubled eyes to his. “Can you get 
me another job?” 

Edward chalked up his third blush. He 
strove to clear his throat. 

“Miss Gray,” he speeched, “I’m quit- 
ting the cabaret game, too. I’ve got forty 
weeks solid on the big time with a stunt of 
my own; but I got to get a girl partner, 
and—and—” 

“ Would—would I do?” asked Jessie. 

Edward at last got his throat clear. He 
caught her other hand. 

“Would you do? Little girl—I ain’t 
much on this stuff, I know, but—I love 
you! I love you, Jessie. I want you for 
my partner—always!” 

And Mrs, Moran, who was also pretty 
good on hunches, cleverly staged for her- 
self a most effective last-curtain entrance, 
to find her beloved offspring holding in his 
arms and kissing a girl who seemed to 
like it. 





THE LIFE 


OF LOVE 


Tue life of love is the life of a flower 
Which 'ifts to the touch of the sun and the moon; 


The life of love is the 
The strain of a flute, 


The flower dies at the 


joy of an hour, 
or a viol’s sweet tune. 


dawn’s red heart, 


And sorrow kisses fair joy to death; 
The viol-sound’s drowned in the roar of the mart; 
The flute-voice dies with the player’s breath. 


Harry Kemp 
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ONE OF THE FORCE 


ELLY, the cop, has a scowl that is terrible; 
Kelly, the cop, has a basilisk glare— 
Something to frighten the easily scarable 
When it’s combined with a growl like a bear. 
Yet in his heart he is brimming with charity, 
Easy to reach with the tremolo stop; 
Helping the fallen with him is no rarity, 
Kelly, the cop! 


Don’t you be daunted at all by his attitude; 
Back of that scowl he is glowing with mirth. 
Yes, and his kindness is great as his latitude— 
That means a lot when you think of his girth! 
Yet he’s right there when he’s dealing with 
knavery, 
Fearless of hun or of chink or of wop; 
No one has ever yet questioned his bravery— 
Kelly, the cop. 


Arrogant often and lacking urbanity, 
Undiplomatic at times, there’s no doubt; 
Yet, on the whole, in his work with humanity 
Justice with mercy is what he deals out. 
Subtle he’s not, and there isn’t much stealth to 
him— 
Just a big man of the every-day -crop; 
Faithful and human and—well, here’s a health 
to him, 
Kelly, the cop! 
Berton Braley 


SOME REASONS 


H, I could write a poem 
If I only had the time; 
My soul is full of noble thoughts 
And lofty, ringing rime. 


But, just as soon as I sit down 
And take my pen in hand— 
Well, read a little further, 
And I think you'll understand. 


On yonder mountain’s highest peak— 

Hush, Johnny, let your sister speak! 

Give her the doll! Now stop your crying !— 
A white and fleecy cloud is lying. 


No, George, the water is too cold; 
A month from now. Do as you're told!— 
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And round the barren, purple rocks— 
Oh, dear, I haven’t darned those socks !— 


A snow-white bird is slowly flying. 
The only word that rimes is “ dying.” 
Good gracious! Listen to those boys! 
They drive me mad with all this noise. 


Mary, why don’t you do your scales?— 
I'd like to write of woodland dales, 
They sound so pleasant and so cool. 
Yes, Bridget, use the one-egg rule. 


Alas, my soul is ever yearning— 

What can it be that I smell burning? 

There now! The cake is spoiled. I knew it! 
Nobody else can ever do it! 


There goes the phone! Hello—yes, me! 
What, coming here right now, for tea? 
I guess I'll leave that noble rime 

Till some day when I have more time! 


Pauline D. Partridge 


PHYLLIS ON A PULLMAN 


9°T* WAS on a bounding Pullman car 

That, like a vision from afar 
In matchless beauty—tress of gold 
And eyes to turn the arctic cold 
To tropic shimmer with their glance 
And ways suggesting song and dance— 
She dawned and held me ’neath a spell 
No words can adequately tell— 

But oh, good Lord! 

When evening fell, my, how she snored! 


The cries of Indians lifting scalps! 
The avalanches of the Alps! 
The roar of cannon and of shot! 
The echoes of some mammoth grot! 
The scream of sea-gulls in their flight! 
The song of tree-toads in the night! 
The oompah of the big bassoon! 
The honk of some impending loon— 
All got aboard, 
And swelled the tune that Phyllis snored! 


Mozart and Verdi—both were there, 
And hints of Wagner filled the air: 
And every dissonance in life 

Was added to the nasal strife 
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That permeated near and far 

Each nook and cranny of the car, 

And made me feel as if I trod 

Some battle-field’s encrimsoned sod 
Where nations warred 

Steel-armed and shod, as on she snored! 


Oh, Maxim great, or Edison— 

It matters not to me which one— 

Wilt thou not take this chance in mind 

And for the good of all mankind 

Some day from out thy genius rare 

Devise an instrument with care— 

A sort of nasal silencer— 

To still the tumult and the whirr 

That wholly floored 

My heart when lovely Phyllis snored? 

John Kendrick Bangs 


MY GRANDFATHER'S DAYS 


VY grandfather’s life was a season of toil, big 
calluses padded his hands; but he missed 
many agonies, back on the soil, that modern-day 
practise demands. My grandfather scrubbed 
with my grandmother’s soap—he rubbed a big 
chunk on his spine; but I have to bathe with 
this liquefied dope, emitted a drop at a time 
My grandfather dried on my _ grandmother’s 
towel; ‘twas ugly and coarse in its weave. Hand 
him crape paper, I know he would scowl! and 
wipe off his face on his sleeve! My grandfather 
ate at my grandmother’s board —’twas table 
@héte, that, with a vim! This @ la carte busi- 
ness—why, bless the dear Lord, ‘twould spell out 
starvation to him. My grandmother knitted my 
grandfather’s hose—he’d wear the same pair for 
an age; the way that my silk ones give way at 
the toes arouses my slumbering rage. Old Dob- 
bin pulled grandpa with many a load; full many 
a nag has been sprier, but gramp never lay on 
his back on the road, repairing a puncture-proof 

tire! 

J. Edward Tufft 


ERGOPHOBIA 


HE grass is tall upon my lawn, 
The weeds within my garden grow; 
I have the time and eke the brawn, 
Yet shun the mower and the hoe. 
What is the reason, do you say? 
Why, I have ergophobia! 


When, on a road of dust and heat, 
We stop to fix a flattened tire, 
I am the guy that keeps his seat 
While others patch, pump, and perspire. 
I sigh and look the other way— 
You see, I’ve ergophobia! 


On moving-day I flee the strife, 
Appearing not for bite or sup; 


~~ . 
I cannot bear to watch my wife 


The while she hangs the pictures up. 
It’s very hard, is moving-day, 
On folks with ergophobia! 


My wife’s fond kin—a restless race 
Who love the life of toil and stress— 
Were wont to diagnose my case 
As pure and simple laziness, 
Until they heard the doctor say 
That I had ergophobia. 


Doctor, I thank thee for the name 
That dignifies my soul’s complaint, 
That silences the voice of blame, 
That frees me from the toiler’s taint, 
That lets me loaf the livelong day— 
Thrice blessed ergophobia! 
Ross Ellis 


FIFTY MILES TO THE GALLON 
ILL JONES had no conception 
Of why men fib at ail; 
He hated all deception, 
Or words equivocal. 


He scorned exaggeration, 
He never duped his wife, 

Met lies with condemnation, 
And led a truthful life— 


Until, one day, he started 
To run a Foolish Four; 

Then truth and he soon parted 
To reunite no more. 


Bill’s now a liar nifty, 
The smoothest ever seen, 
And swears he’s getting fifty 
Per gal. of gasoline! 
H. S. Haskins 


THE LAMENT OF THE BENEDICK 


HERE’S always something for me to do; 
It seems somehow I never get through. 
I work like a slave in the office all day, 
But when I get home there’s a carpet to lay, 
There’s a picture to hang, or some wood to chop, 
A window to mend or a leak to stop, 
Things to do for some one who's sick, 
An errand to run or a kid to lick, 
Boys’ home-work to do without reason or sense, 
And questions to answer which prove you are 
dense ; 
Or, if I go out, there’s a jawing to take, 
And when I come home I've excuses to fake. 
It seems somehow I never get through; 
There’s always something for me to do! 
F. Reyher 









































MARY PICKFORD, 
WHO PREFERS THE 
MOVIES TO THE 
SPOKEN DRAMA— 


N the May Mun- 

| sey I asked my read- 

ers to tell me why they went 

to see one play rather than another— 
whether it was owing to the advertise- 
ments, to the critics’ reports, or to what 
their friends told them of the offerings. 
The replies that I have received express 
so many different opinions that they do 
not give any clear answer to the question; 
but some throw such an interesting light 
on a layman’s views of the theater that I 
cannot forbear quoting from a few. 

As to the critics’ influence, it’s almost 
a case of fifty-fifty, but candor compels 
me to add that those who are against the 
reviewers are much more forcible in ex- 
pressing their opinions than are those 
who favor them. For instance, a woman 
from Kentucky writes: 


There are a great many people in this town 
who will go to see a play and expect it to be 
good because a certain local critic has knocked 
it. They know that he sees everything through 
his Big-I personality, and consequently from the 
wrong angle, missing often the best points and 
the warmest human touches. 
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— SHE IS NOW 

A NOTED STAR IN 

THE FAMOUS PLAY- 
ERS FILM COMPANY 


I pay absolutely no attention to news- 
paper critics, not even the most famous and the 
most widely quoted. Where there is so much of 
the element of personal prejudice, I prefer to be 
my own judge. 


Here is yet another woman, from Al- 
bany, New York, who has a score against 


the critics on an opposite count. “On 
two occasions at least,” she says, “ owing 
to a critic’s favorable comments, I have 
wasted an evening and thrown away a 
dollar, and in each case the critic was 
supposed to be ‘ one who knew.’ ” 

This same correspondent also writes: 


Repeatedly after reading adverse criticism, I 
have made it a point to see the show in question, 
to find it decidedly pleasing from the view-point 
of the average amusement-seeker of any in- 
telligence. 


On the other side of the critic’s shield, 
a correspondent from Pennsylvania was 
guided almost entirely, in twelve visits to 
the theater during a week’s stay in New 
York, by what the reviewers had written 
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Although managers are nowadays inclined to look 


askance upon the star system, a number of my corre- 


HOLBROOK 
BLINN 


spondents appear to be influenced largely in their choice 
of offerings by the names of those: appearing in them. 
For instance, one writes, in explaining her picking of 


“ Outcast ”’: 


Under no circumstances would I ever miss an oppor- 


tunity to see Miss Ferguson in any play. 


It’s a far cry from Elsie Ferguson’s one line in 
“The Liberty Belles” of toor to her stardom in 
“ Outcast ” of 1914. But her progress upward has 
been a steady one, and the penalty her admirers pay 
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about the plays; 

and a man in De- 
troit—a city which boasts the 
dean of American dramatic crit- 
ics in George P. Goodale, of the 
Free Press—declares: 


In my own case I know that my 
choice of plays is very largely influ- 
enced by what the critics have to say 
about the production. The majority 
of plays run for one week in this 
city, and I make it a practise to read 
what is said of the different plays in 
Tuesday morning’s paper, and then 
make my selection accordingly. This 
naturally does not always hold good, 
but I believe that it does fully ninety 
per cent of the time. 



































JEAN MURDOCH AND PAUL GORDON, SUPPORTING HOLBROOK 
BLINN IN THE NEW WAR PLAY, “ MOLOCH”™ BY 
BEULAH MARIE DIX, AUTHOR OF 
“ACROSS THE BORDER” 


THE STAGE 


for her success is that they will have to 
wait for the season of 1916-17 to see her 
in a new part. As New York kept her 
for practically all the past theatrical year 
in the Hubert Henry Davies play, the 
other capitals must be served during the 
coming one. 

Miss Ferguson is now among the very 
few players of note who have not at least 
dipped into the movies. By an odd coin- 
cidence Laura Hope Crews is the film 
heroine in “ The Fighting Hope ” 

—a character for which another 

Belasco actress, Blanche Bates, 

served as the original in the 
spoken _ drama. 
Hazel Dawn, 
whose starring’ in 
' “The Débutante ” 
met with regrettable 
eclipse, has been 
seen on the screen 
for several releases 
of the Famous Play- 
ers service. 

Miss Dawn, born 
and brought up in 
Ogden, Utah, close 
to Salt Lake, 
jumped from there 
to London to make 
her début and then 
half-way back home, 
as far as New York, 
where she registered 
her first hit in the 
name-part of “ The 
Pink Lady.” Mar- 
garet Romaine, the 
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opera-singer, is her sister. In fact the 
whole family is a musical one, Hazel be- 
ing a finished violinist, as she practically 
demonstrated in both “ The Pink Lady ” 

and “ The Débutante.” ; 
Miss Dawn’s grandfather was one of 
the Mormon pioneers, but you won’t find 
the name “ Dawn” in the list of them. 
It belongs only to Hazel, who was thus 
christened by Paul Rubens when she 
was about to make her London 
appearance in one of his mu- 

sical comedies. 

Two and a half years ago, 
when I had an interview 
with Mary Pick- 
ford — who was at 
the time playing 
for David Belasco 
in “ The Good Lit- 
tle Devil” — she 
spoke with feeling 
about getting into 
the movies as the 
best thing that had 
ever. happened to 
her. Her enthusi- 
asm must have 
translated _ itself 
into unusual 
ability for po- 
sing as my 
readers will 
readily _ recall 
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ELSIE FERGUSON, STARRING FOR A SECOND SEASON IN THE PROBLEM PLAY BY 
HUBERT HENRY DAVIES, “ OUTCAST” 


From her latest photograph by Victor Georg 
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that last winter it was “ Mary Pickford ” 
on the bills outside nearly every picture 
house in the country. Her salary has al- 
ready outdistanced that of the President 
of the United States, and two members of 
her family—a sister, Lottie, and a brother, 
Jack — are already in the same line of 
work. She was born in Toronto, Canada, 
and her first part on the stage was in 
“ Bootles’s Baby.” 

Having started in at the game so young, 
Miss Pickford need not as yet fear one 
drawback of the screen—the fact that, ac- 
cording to Virginia Harned, it makes one 
look older than one really is. 

Blanche Sweet is another of 
the very young heroines of the 
film. She comes from the mid- 
dle West, and, like Mary Pick- 
ford, she was formerly a child 
actress in the legitimate. Be- 
fore she was out of her teens 
she was playing the star part in 
“Charlotte Temple,”a play that 
had gone from New York on 
tour. After that came a season 
in “ The Turning Point,” 
in which D. W. Griffith, 


then with the Biograph 


Company, chanced to 
see her, and realized the 
value of her blond beauty 
for screen work. 

The title-réle in “ Ju- 
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dith of Bethulia” was a noted creation of 
Miss Sweet’s under-this management, and 
established her standing as a picture star 
to be bid for. The Lasky Feature Play 
Company secured her services, and under 
their banner she has acted, among other 
titles, the heroine in “ The Warrens of 
Virginia,” a Belasco play whose outdoor 
atmosphere lends itself charmingly to 
screen purposes. Cecil De Mille, director 
for the Lasky Film Company, played in 
“The Warrens of Virginia,” which was 
written by his brother, William C. In that 
1907 cast Charlotte Walker was the 
Agatha Warren, 
which Miss Sweet 
did later for the pic- 
tures, and Mary 
Pickford was the lit- 

tle girl Betty. 
Our own Civil 
War was the period 
of “ The Warrens of 
Virginia”; war in 
general is the theme 
of “ Moloch,” 
the new play 
by Beulah 
Marie Dix, 


From her latest 
photograph by 
White. 
New Vork 




















LAURA HOPE CREWS, STARRING FOR THE LASKY COMPANY IN FILMING “ THE 


FIGHTING HOPE” 
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HERBERT BARRINGTON AS BLACK HAWK, GERTRUDE ASTOR AS PRINCESS VENETIA, AND AL GARCIA AS 
ROCKINGHAM IN THE BIOGRAPH PHOTOPLAY, “ UNDER TWO FLAGS” 


which was tested in Chicago last spring 
and is to open in New York in the autumn. 
In this full-length drama Mrs. Dix preaches 
against war from a standpoint somewhat 
different from the one she took in “‘ Across 
the Border,” the three-scene piece which 
made somewhat of a sensation at the Prin- 


cess last winter. That plot was fanciful, 
while “ Moloch” is intensely realistic, 
showing the wrench of the partings at 
home, the horrors of life in the trenches, 
and the anguish as the lists of dead and 
wounded are gone through, Two players 
from “ Across the Border ” are likewise in 
“Moloch ”— Holbrook Blinn and Jean 
Murdoch. 

The great war now raging in Europe is 
responsible for the presence in the “ Three 
of Hearts” cast of William Devereux, 
author of “Henry of Navarre,” which 
Julia Neilson and Fred Terry recently re- 
vived in London for the third time. Mr. 
Devereux came to this country to help 
produce one of his other plays for James 
K. Hackett, but the times proved unpro- 
pitious and the venture was postponed. In 


consequence, Devereux accepted an op- 
portunity to support his friend, George 
Nash, in his starring venture. In “ Three 
of Hearts” he is the convict who gets a 
chance to redeem himself, and the picture 
shows him in the act of using his old deft- 
ness at removing jewelry, a deed which his 
new employer (Mr. Nash) calls upon him 
to perform in furtherance of a benevolent 
scheme of his own. 

Mr. Devereux assuredly started his theat- 
rical career under the most promising con- 
ditions, from a player’s point of view, ma- 
king his first appearance on any stage on 
Shakespeare’s birthday at Stratford-on- 
Avon, with Osmond Tearle in “ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.” Later on he played 
Proteus in the same drama, when Granville 
Barker made his first production at the 
Loridon Court Theater.  — 

Still later, at the Adelphi, he first fell in 
with Fred Terry and Miss Neilson, father 
and mother of Phyllis Neilson-Terry. She 
was then a child, and as Devereux was cast 
mostly for villains, she became so accus- 
tomed to seeing him fighting her father 
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and dragging her mother around the stage 
that one day she asked the latter if Mr. 
Devereux really was a bad man outside 
the theater. 

Mr. Devereux speaks most gratefully of 
the late Herman Vezin, to whose early 
training he feels that he owes much. Mr. 


From a photograph 
by White. New Vork 


























MAE MURRAY IN “ ZIEGFELD'S IQI5 FOLLIES” 
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Vezin, one of the most scholarly of the Vic- 
torian actors, made his home in London, 
but was an American by birth and a grad- 
uate of a Philadelphia college. 

Philadelphia is the birthplace of George 
Nash, who began his career in amateur 
theatricals. It was the chance of M. B. 

Leavitt’s company coming to town short 
of a Pierre for their “ Two Orphans ” 
that gave him his opportunity to 
try out as a professional. 

“They took a chance with 
me,” Mr. Nash modest- 
ly puts it, “ and I have 
been acting ever since. 
Later I played with 
Frank Mayo and 
Joseph _ Jefferson. 
Both of those gen- 
tlemen were in- 
terested in me, 
and what little I 
know I can thank 

them for.” 
One of his early 
hits was made as 
Small Bottles in 
“Chimmie Fad- 
den.” When Otis 
Skinner made his 
first appearance as a 
star, in 1900, in an adap- 
tation of his own from the 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
story, “Prince Otto,” George 
Nash played the heavy—Baron von 
Gondremark, the prime minister — and 
incidentally did a backward fall down a 
staircase which was easily the sensation 

of the performance. 

Seven years later we find him as the 
district attorney in “The Witching 
Hour,” and in rgr1o he originated the 
defrauding bank president in the late 
Charles Klein’s big hit, ““‘ The Gamblers.” 
In 1912 he jumped to farce as the art 
connoisseur and polished thief in another 
success, “ Officer 666.”” Last autumn he 
demonstrated an additional phase of his 
versatility by creating the arch-crook, 
Doc Madison in “ The Miracle Man.” 

In “ Three of Hearts” he has another 
complex character to enact, as he must 
hold the sympathy of the audience while 
seeming to condone crime. q 

Julia Hay, the heroine in “ Three of 
Hearts,” is a Washington girl, whose first 
stage appearance was made in Augustus 
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Thomas’s notable play, “ The Witching 
Hour,” in which she remained for two 
seasons. Later she was with Mr. Nash in 
both “ The Gamblers ” and “ Officer 666.” 

Schuyler Ladd, the Raffles in “ Three of 
Hearts,” is a young actor from Colorado, 
and made his first New York hit in a part 
written into a play which had been re- 
hearsed for seven or eight weeks without 
it. The play was “ The Yellow Jacket,” 
that altogether different drama which took 
New York by storm in the winter of 1912- 
IQI3. 

It is just ten years ago that Ladd, who 
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comes of absolutely non-theatrical people, 
started from home to enter Cornell; but his 
love of the stage was so strong that he kept 
straight on past Ithaca to Broadway, and 
by persistent dogging of theatrical agents 
at last secured a job in a vaudeville sketch. 
The piece wasn’t good enough to last long, 
and the young actor soon had to find an- 
other, which he did; but neither did more 
for him than serve to accustom him to 
facing footlights. 

By keeping everlastingly at it he finally 
landed two tiny bits with Otis Skinner in 
“The Duel.” One of these was a servant, 

the other an old man. As luck 

would have it, his real name went 

with the servant, but it was as 

the old man, under a nom de théé- 

tre, that he achieved some suc- 

cess. He couldn’t get anything 
more to do, try hard 
as he might, within 
gleaming distance of 
the white’ lights, so 
he was fain to take 
up with stock engage- 
ments in out-of-towne 
companies for a year 
or so. 


He happened to be 








GEORGE NASH DISTRACTS SCHUYLER LADD'S ATTENTION WHILE WILLIAM DEVEREUX DEFTLY— 


THE SECOND ACT OF— 
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in a manager’s office when he heard of the 
character of Daffodil, which, at the elev- 
enth hour had been inserted into “ The 
Yellow Jacket.” He begged for a chance 
to create it, and registered an unequivocal 
success. A year later the same manage- 
ment put him into “ Nearly Married ” as 
the innkeeper who strews broken glass in 
the roadway in order to capture trade. 

Edgar Selwyn, author of “ Nearly Mar- 
ried ” and numerous other successful plays, 
won’t be forty until the zoth of October, 
but into his four decades he has had crowd- 
ed more bad luck and good than most men 
meet up with in fourscore years. Happily, 
most of the ill turns that fate dealt him 
were confined to the early part of his career, 
for of late one could scarcely ask for a 
pleasanter lot than has fallen to this hand- 
some and talented man, who is blessed with 
a charming wife, a substantial and grow- 
ing fortune, and a disposition so genial that 
it is a positive joy to have personal deal- 
ings with him. 

It wasn’t fame, but money, that Selwyn 
was after as a youth. He imagined that 
dollars could be picked up much more 
easily in the vicinity of Wall Street than in 
San Francisco, where he was born; so very 
early in his teens he determined to make 








—ABSTRACTS A NECKLACE FROM JULIA HAY IN 
—“THREE OF HEARTS” 
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his way to New York. In the World’s Fair 
year he had got as far as Chicago, and here 
he worked in a store until he scraped to- 
gether enough cash to take him the rest 
of the way to Gotham, where he finally 
landed—broke. 

There was no time to look about and 
see the sights, except such as he could take 
in while hunting a job. He did this not 
through the “ want ads ” in the newspapers, 
but by systematically going into every shop 
on a block and asking whether help was 
needed. He had just been turned down 
at a men’s furnishing store in 
Fulton Street when, as he was 
going out, a fellow coming in 
with a new supply of collar-boxes, 
accidentally 
overturned the 
lot on the side- 
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From a photograph by 
White, New York 
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walk. It was raining, and Selwyn sprang 
to help pick them up. The proprietor ap- 
preciated this to the extent of hiring him 
for the rest of the day, and in the end he 
obtained a regular position there, which 
didn’t do him much permanent good. as 
the store failed, 





and he was left 
jobless again. 
In the emer- 
gency he be- 
thought him of 
something that 
he had heard 
at the house 
where he board- 
ed, to the effect 
that a new the- 
ater—the Her- 
ald Square — 
was to be 
opened soon, 
and he might 
be able to get 
something to 
do there. What 
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not before he had made some good friends 
among the actors who had played the 
house during his stay there. 

One of these was David Warfield, who 
had suddenly been called in to take the 
place of Joe Herbert in the musical comedy, 
“Rob Roy.” 
Selwyn -coached 
Warfield in his 
lines, knowing 
them by heart 
from hearing 
them night 
after night in 
his usher’s uni- 
form. Another 
friend was Ben 
Roeder, man- 
ager for Belas- 
co, whose 
“Heart of 











Maryland” com- 
pany had also 
played the 
Herald 


) Square. 




















HAZEL DAWN, OF “ PINK LADY” 


FAME, AT PRESENT A STAR WITH THE FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM COMPANY 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 


he did secure was a job as usher, working 
six nights and two matinées a week for the 
munificent sum of four dollars. The 
temptation to eke out his livelihood by 
“ grafting "—putting patrons into more 
expensive seats that happened to be va- 
cant—was too strong to be resisted, so in 
due course Selwyn was discharged; but 


To Roeder, then, young Selwyn betook 
himself, after a brief experience in an ama- 
teur company whose patrons were unkind 
enough to vote him the worst actor of the 
lot. 

“While at the Herald Square,” Mr. Sel- 
wyn told me, in recounting this episode, 
“T used to give, for the benefit of my 





brother ushers, imitations 
of Mansfield and other ac- 
tors whom I had seen, and 
I had come to believe that 
I might easily become a 
pretty good actor on my 
own account. When I fell 
down so hard I doggedly 
made up my mind that I’d 
be an actor whether or no.” 

Through Roeder’s good 
offices he got a foothold as 
extra man with Gillette’s 
company in “ Secret Serv- 
ice,” at eight dollars a 
week. Soon afterward his 
pay was raised to twelve 
dollars, and he felt happy, 
particularly when he heard 
that the company was to 
be taken to London. But 
he came down from the 
clouds with a jolt when it 
subsequently developed 
that there was one too 
many in the party, and 
that the dropped man was 
to be none other than him- 
self. 

By sheer bluff and his 
photograph he acquired his 
next job as juvenile man 
with a stock company out 
in Louisville, and from that 
passed to Sothern in “ The 
King’s Musketeer.” It was 
while he was in Sothern’s 
company that he began 
writing plays, thus laying 
a train for the next piece 
of hard luck that was to 
strike him. One of his 
plays, “ A Rough Rider’s 
Romance,” interested a 
man named Isham, whom 
he had known in his Her- 
ald Square days, and it 
was accepted, to be pro- 
duced in Chicago. Of 
course, Selwyn was wild 
to see it, and spent almost 
his last dollar to get there, 
only to find this message 
awaiting him: 


Isham just put in the in- 
sane asylum. " 


Stranded as he was, he 
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VIOLET HEMING, LEADING WOMAN IN ROI COOPER MEGRUE'S 
NEW PLAY, “ UNDER FIRE” 


From her latest photograth—Copyright by fra L. Hill, New York 
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went to his friend Edwin Arden for advice, 
and Arden passed it out in the practical 
shape of twenty-five dollars with which to 
get back to New York. But before start- 
ing Selwyn decided to take in “ Ari- 
zona,” then playing in Chicago. 
“If I could only get a chance at 
Tony!” he told himself with a long- 
ing sigh as he watched Vincent 
Serrano, who was acting the young 
Mexican. Kirke La Shelle, the 
manager of the show, was in New 
York, and Selwyn thought luck 
was surely on his trail when, 
on arriving in Manhattan, he 
learned from that gentleman 
that Serrano had struck for 
more pay, and that the 


coveted réle of Tony was ‘ct e 
open. Forthwith he post- ia 
ed back to Chi- 378 


cago with a let- 
ter from Kirke 
La Shelle in his 
pocket and hopes , 
beating high in 
his heart; but 
when he reached 
the Grand Opera 

House he was , 
informed by the fi 


company mana- 4 
ger that another 
man had just 








been engaged to 
play the Mexi- 
can. 


Poor Selwyn! 
After traveling 
two thousand 


miles on bor- 
rowed money, 
and believing 
that he had got 
what he had gone 
after, the cup 
was dashed from 
his lips. The 
darkest despair 
he had ever 
known descend- 
ed upon him. 
But his lucky 
star was ready 
to ascend into 
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the author of “Arizona,” Augustus Thomas, 

whom he had met in New York, and who 

had come to Chicago by a different route. 

Him Selwyn encountered in the lobby, 

as he was leaving the place bowed to 

the depths. Thomas listened to 
the young man’s tale of wo and 

arranged to let Selwyn have a 

chance at Tony, with which 

he made so good that he played 
the part for three years, some 
of the time at the very same 

Herald Square Theater whence 
he had been “ fired” as an 

usher. 

Some of his early experi- 
ences Selwyn has em- 
bodied in his newest 
play, “ Rolling Stones,” 
which New York is to 

see this autumn. 

It is somewhat 

of the same 

genre as his 

“ Country Boy,” 

his first real hit; 

but in spite of 
its autobiogra- 
phical nature. he 
will not act in it 
himself. He quit 
the boards with 
his participation 
in “ The Arab,” 
for which he 
posed as the 
film hero last 
winter in Los 
Angeles. Not 
only does his 
work as a play- 
wright keep him 
busy, but he is 
also a partner in 
the important 
producing firm 
of Selwyn & 
Co. His wife is 
Margaret Mayo, 
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author of “ Baby Mine ” and coauthor of 
“ Twin Beds,” and an ideal couple they are, 
with a beautiful home at Croton, where 
Selwyn must at times be inclined to pinch 
himself as he thinks of his Ful- 
ton Street days and tries to 
realize that the success he 
sought so arduously has 
come to him in such gen- 
erous measure. 

Another of the new pro- 
ductions by Selwyn & Co. is 
“Under Fire,” a play of the 
present war by Roi Cooper 
Megrue, author of “ Under 
Cover,” which closed a New 
York run of forty-four 
consecutive weeks on 
June 26. The woman’s ‘ 
lead in this falls to Vio- 
let Heming, who 
was the selfish 
sister last winter 
with Margaret 
Illington in “ The 
Lie.” In “ Under 
Fire ” she has the 
role of an English pF i 
girl who gets : 
caught in the war 
zone, with all z 
sorts of complica- ra 
tions crowding in a 
upon her. The 
opposite part to 
hers will be filled ; 
by William Cour- 
tenay, the hero of 
“ Under Cover.” 

Like Miss 
Heming, whose 
career I related in YJ 
the June Mun- 
sey, Marilynne 
Miller, the at- j 
tractive little ; 
prima donna of ‘4 





the Winter Gar- a r ‘) 


den’s new piece, 





















MARILYNNE MILLER IN “ THE 
PASSING SHOW OF IQI5"’ 
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comes of a theatrical family. She was 
born in Findlay, Ohio—also the native 
town of Elizabeth Brice—at the time when 
her father and mother and two older sis- 
ters were doing a vaudeville act known 
as the “Columbian Quartet.” Mar- 
ilynne was only four when, after see- 
ing a moving picture of a_ ballet 
dancer, she taught herself to walk on 
her toes. 
. With such an early start as this you 
may imagine it wasn’t long be- 
fore she was added to the 
family troupe, which changed 
‘ its name to the “ Colum- 
bian. Five” after Mar- 
ilynne grew too big to 
enjoy being known as 
“Mile. Sugar Plum.” 
For some time every 
one who saw the 
child realized 
that here was a 
) wonder find for 
2S Broadway; but 


‘Fr. as she was not 


sixteen until June 
of last year, the 


3 | law against child 
2. dancers kept her 
sf off the stage in 

New York. 

Lee Shubert 


discovered her in 
London last sum- 
mer. As she had 
almost reached 
the legal age for 
a début, he 
brought her back 
with him for 


" “The Passing 
Show of 1914,” 

' in which her 

" beauty,  dainti- 


ness and wonder- 
ful ability gained 
her instant pop- 
ularity. She has 
more than repeat- 
ed her success in 
the leading part 
she now fills in 
“ The Passing 
Show of rors.” 

Another pretty 
and talented 
American girl 
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from the Winter Garden piece of whom we 
give a portrait is Frances Pritchard. Like 
Miss Miller, who is two years younger 
than Miss Pritchard, she started in vaude- 
ville after studying dancing in her native 
city, Boston. She came to New York for 
an opening, but the best she could find 
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very modestly toward the bottom of the 
list in the 1908 Follies, the second of the 
series. She plays many parts in the won- 
derful new show at the New Amsterdam, 
and her dancing with Carl Randell —a 
distinct find among the men—is the more 
noteworthy even in this age of the dance 
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4 BLANCHE SWEET, A LASKY FEATULE PLAY 


STAR, IN THE PHOTOPLAY “THE CLUE” ) 








was a three-times-a- 
day job in a small Harlem 
theater, whence she betook herself 
to cabaret work. Last winter the Shuberts 
discovered her, and with Clifton Crawford 
for a partner she instantly struck the fancy 
of the public in “ The Peasant Girl.” 
Almost topping the cast of the Ziegfeld 
1915 Follies is Mae Murray, who began 












craze. Then in the 
“Commotion Picture” 

scene she is Merry Pickem, a 
reminder of Mary Pickford, in the fun- 
niest skit on the movies ever devised. This 
involves a man out in front calling direc- 
tions to the people on the screen, who stop 
to listen to him and then go off to carry 
out his orders. 




















A BILLION 


BUSHELS of WHEAT 


by Judson C.Welliver 





“exploring among the tombs of 

that Egypt where the Pharaohs 
once ruled, and where Joseph of the many- 
colored coat operated the first recorded 
corner in foodstuffs, found, wrapped in 
the cerements of a royal mummy, some 
grains of wheat. They had been buried 
with the aristocratic remains forty cen- 
turies before, or perhaps fifty; a thousand 
years doesn’t make much difference to an 
Egyptologist or a grain of seed wheat. 

It didn’t occur to anybody to try arti- 
ficial respiration or administration of 
oxygen on the mummy; he was conceded 
to be hopelessly dead. Not so the grains 
of wheat. They had lain in the tomb while 
dynasties had grown and gone, while em- 
pires had flourished and fallen and been 
forgot. Their long sleep had spanned the 
splendor of the Ptolemies, “ the glory that 
was Greece, and the grandeur that was 
Rome.” Civilizations had been made, 
wrecked, and made again around their 
vasty tomb a score of times. A world had 


N FEW years ago some archeologists, 


been reorganized; new races, religions, in- 
stitutions, continents, peoples, had come 
and gone, trooping by, now under the 
crescent, again under the cross; now with 
the simitar, again with the cross-bow and 
the lance ofthe crusaders. 











Mussulman and Christian had come into 
the world and fought over the fields of the 
Pyramids, and still the wheat grains had 
slept on and’on. Napoleon had brought 
his crashing cannon and wakened the 
echoes of the ancients; the barbarians of 
far-off Britain had come and brought new 
life and inspiration and hope to old Egypt; 
but yet the grains of wheat slept on, nur- 
turing the precious germ of life. 

Then, at last, when all that the world 
knows about its own history had passed in 
long procession around their resting-place, 
those faithful guardians of the life princi- 
ple in the plant which has furnished man 
in all his generations and changes with his 
favorite food, were brought out, planted, 
and— 

Grew! 

The waters of the ancient Nile, now no 
longer a mystery to: be worshiped, watered 
them back to life and germination; and the 
seed of the Pharaohs brought forth in the 
land of Cromer and Kitchener! 

Has not the wheat deserved its epic? It 
came from the birthplace of the race; it 
has gone wherever the race has gone, to all 
the continents, to the islands of the sea, 
to the frozen north and the tropic south. 
Man has conquered the land, the seas, the 
air; he has harnessed the forces of nature, 
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of science, of a thousand arts, of all social 
organization, to the chariot of his own em- 
pire; but he has never seen the day when 
the wheat was not his first guarantee of 
substance, of sustenance, of life. 

How good and gracious, how generous 
and responsive, it has been to his appeals! 
Whether he scratched with a twig or 
plowed with a forked stick or hoed with a 
painfully shapen flint, the wheat has an- 
swered and supplied his needs. When he 
multiplied upon the earth and filled its 
wastes with his myriads, it only asked that 
he should provide the gang-plow and the 
reaper, the harvester and the steam 
thrasher, and it would go on feeding him 
and his children. 

Every day in all the cycle of the year, 
somewhere in this world, man is harvesting 
the wheat that means life to him. Every 
dzy, too, in some region, other men are 
sowing it. 

The picture of the ever-beginning, 
never-ended wheat harvest of the world 
will be a splendid section of the great epic 
when it is written. It will tell how, on the 
first day of the southern hemisphere’s 
spring, which is September 21, the harvest 


of wheat opens in Ecuador, right under the 
equator; and that same day, the first of 
the northern world’s autumny they will be 
sowing in Scotland for the next year’s crop. 


From Ecuador the harvest will travel 
gradually southward, as the season ad- 
vances; through Peru and Chile and the 
hundred-league fields of Argentina, until 
South America sees the last of its wheat 
harvest in Patagonia, in middle February. 
The early days of October will see wheat 
harvesting in Ecuador and in Scotland; at 
opposite ends of the crop and of the world, 
as it were. 

Who could picture the variety of race; 
costumes, implements, methods, that would 
be engaged, all at once, in the wheat har- 
vest of the earth—from the Kurds of 
Asia’s steppes to the Kafirs of Africa; from 
the Indians of the East to the Indians of 
three Americas; from Norway, where the 
harvest-workers may toil under the sum- 
mer night’s sun till midnight, to the 
plateaus of the tropic lands where day and 
night are precisely equal every day in the 
year? 

The most aboriginal and the most en- 
lightened peoples on earth would be seen, 
with tools and processes corresponding to 
their varying states of culture, all coaxing 
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the wheat to serve them. Among them 
would be the coolie of Japan or Korea, 
painstakingly beguiling the last stalk and 
the last grain from his pitiful little plat 
of land, by methods so intensive that they 
make an American think of farming under 
a microscope; the peasant of Europe, work- 
ing his small fields with tools that would 
be hopeless in the wide-flung operations of 
America, Russia, or Australia; the mag- 
nates of the Canadian and American 
prairies, driving six horses to a self-binder 
on which the “boss” sits under a green 
umbrella on a delicately adjusted spring 
seat—with a cushion. Or, perhaps, in the 
still more ambitious farming of the big 
plains, we should see the traction mechan- 
ism, driven by a petrol engine, which cuts, 
thrashes, measures, and even sacks the 
grain in one huge operation, and looks 
without a tremor at the prospect of a ten- 
thousand-acre field. 

The wheat never rises in rebellion or 
falls before pestilence. It knows no wars, 
save as the wars of its masters give it the 
greater chance to serve. When man gets 
himself into trouble through his quarrel- 
some disposition, the first thought is of 
his wheat; it he must have if he. would 
work or fight or live. 

So it falls out that when men get into 
conflict among themselves, and go to war 
to kill one another, their instant concern 
is for the wheat by which they may live, 
in order more efficiently to carry on their 
killing. This is why the business of raising 
and selling wheat is always affected deeply 
when war starts. There is anxiety for the 
stores of food, first of all. 

Some nations produce more wheat than 
they can use, and sell their surplus to 
others that produce less. The countries 
which grow less than they require must 
needs feel concern lest they should be cut 
off from their sources of additional sup- 
plies. Moreover, the risks of transporta- 
tion are increased; insurance rates go up; 
costs of freightage are increased entirely 
aside from the element of risk; values of 
money are rendered insecure; exchange 
rises; and, finally, there is the inevitable 
tendency to speculate, to take advantage 
of the fears of folks; and all these work 
together to force prices higher. 

That was just what happened when the 
war opened in the summer of 1914. All 
the world had a short crop, save the United 
-States, and every country bethought itself 
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at once to commandeer all the wheat it 
could find. The United States was the one 
great accessible warehouse. As truly as the 
stored-up supplies of Joseph saved Egypt 
from famine, so did the billion-bushel crop 
of the United States save half the world 
from hunger. 

But for the war, which not only descend- 
ed on Europe in a year of short yields, but 
also cut off access to Russia’s surplus by 
closing her southern ports, the American 
wheat crop of 1914 would probably have 
sold for an average price very little more 
than one-half that which was actually ob- 
tained. In eleven months the United 


States sold abroad, in wheat and its flour © 


product, three hundred and seventeen 
million bushels for more than four hundred 
and seven million dollars. Though we 
sold vastly of other grains, of meats, of 
all manner of foodstuffs, yet wheat con- 
stituted very much more than haif of all 
the food necessaries sent away from our 
ports. The wheat alone was enough to pay 
the nation’s current debts abroad and save 
our gold from being drained away to 
Europe. 

To have a billion bushels of wheat, near- 
ly half of which can be spared, at a time 
when all the world desperately needs it, is 
to be independent. That was just what it 
meant to Uncle Samuel. 

To be exact, this country didn’t have 
quite a billion bushels last year. Its crop 
measured out a little under nine hundred 
millions; but it was far away the greatest 
the nation had ever grown. - 

This year, by the best information to 
date, the crop will quite or very nearly 
touch the billion mark; but the need for 
it will be less desperate, for all the world 
has increased its sowings, and the crop in 
nearly all countries has prospered. Despite 
the war, it is quite possible that the world 
will this year grow its greatest recorded 
wheat yield. 

Last autumn, when war was driving 
prices higher every day, the wheat-growers, 
filled with megalomania, sowed every 
available acre. Many of them were con- 
fident that the crop of 1915 would bring 
yet better prices than those of 1914; but 
they were invoking the inexorable law of 
supply and demand to defeat their expec- 
tations. 

The effects of wars on wheat prices have 
been analyzed with extreme care by the 
expert authorities, as indeed has almost 
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everything else that has to do with wheat. 
In long periods of peace prices fluctuate 
very little and, as a rule, are comparatively 
low. In time of war fluctuations are vio- 
lent and extreme; very high levels are 
usually reached, and the normal is never 
restored till a long time after the return of 
peace. 

This is one of the curious truths not 
always borne in mind even by those who 
regard themselves as experts. In England, 
which may be taken as the center of the 
world’s market, wheat got to $3.80 in 1812, 
after two decades of practically continuous 
warfare. Then Napoleon marched to 
Moscow and ruin—and wheat fell almost 
one-half. He went to Elba, and wheat 
settled slowly toward a normal price; he 
came back, and the Hundred Days which 
ended at Waterloo proved too short a 
period to produce full effect on the market; 
so the extreme high point was not touched 
till long after Waterloo. Seven years later, 
however, the value level had returned to 
about normal. 

It was much the same in the experience 
of the Crimean War. The high point in 
wheat prices was not reached till after peace 
had been concluded. 

Our own Civil War saw a strange cir- 
cumstance. The average yearly prices at 
Chicago for the war period were—for 
1861, 73 cents; for 1862, 76 cents; for 
1863, 69 cents; for 1864, 74 cents; and 
for 1865, 72 cents. In both 1863 and 1865 
the average price was lower than when the 
war began. 

But after the war ended the effects were 
felt. In 1866 wheat reached 94 cents, 
higher than any war-time level. In 1867 
it got up to $1.45; in 1868, to $1.23; in 
1869 it dropped again to 84. 

The Franco-German War showed the 
same thing. Wheat in Chicago was 84 
cents a bushel when war began, in 1870; 
the next year it got to $1.09. Peace was 
declared, and only after that did wheat, 
in 1872, touch its highest level in this 
movement, $1.11 a bushel. 

It should be said that all the prices given 
here are based on gold values, depreciated 
paper being reduced to that standard. 

Assuming that the United States pro- 
duces its first billion-bushel crop this year, 
it will need about five hundred and twenty 
million bushels for home use and ninety 
millions to sow; leaving nearly four hun- 
dred millions available to export, together 
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with any small surplus that may be carried 
over from the 1914 crop. 

The full significance of a billion-bushel 
wheat yield will be better appreciated if it 
be recalled that so lately as 1900 this coun- 
try raised only about half as much. 

To put it another way, and include all 
the agricultural production of the United 
States, the aggregate value this year will 
be about ten billions of dollars. That is 
twice the amount that Great Britain will 
spend in carrying her share of the biggest 
war the world has known. 

The increase since 1900 in the value of 
Uncle Sam’s agricultural production for a 
single year would cover all John Bull’s 
war-bills for this year. 

The total production of American agri- 
culture in 1915 would meet about two- 
thirds of the year’s expense, to all nations, 
of the world-war! 

Our billion bushels of wheat alone, load- 
ed into freight-cars at forty thousand 
pounds to the car, would require fifteen 
hundred thousand cars; and if in the rush 
of traffic movement they should get con- 
gested in a solid line on one track, the 
train would reach from Chicago to New 
York. 

Wheat is the greatest food crop of the 
white race, taking the world together. It 
is, in the world’s markets, almost as fluid 
as gold; an international commodity for 
which the market day by day, hour by 
hour, in every wheat-growing section, re- 
flects the conditions in all others. So, to 
understand what a billion bushels of 
American wheat means in this world of 
wheat, we must learn something about the 
ocean of wheat, tending always to a com- 
mon mean of value, but influenced by the 
swing and sweep of producing and market- 
ing conditions, just as the tides operate on 
the wide seas. 

A normal year’s product of wheat for the 
world is about four billions of bushels; so 
that the United States will this year pro- 
duce one-fourth of the world’s supply. 
This will be a larger proportion than this 
country ever before offered. 

It will be recalled that a few years ago 
a certain school of Malthusian pessimism 
developed a theory that the world had 
about reached the limit of its wheat- 
raising capacity, and that even in this coun- 
try people would presently have to substi- 
tute other things for their favorite grain. 
Interesting enough, but, in the light of the 
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facts, not at all convincing. In the last 
twenty-five years the world has increased 
its wheat crop seventy per cent; it 
produced 2,431,000,000 bushels in 1891, 
and 4,128,000,000 in 1913. 

In 1914 there was a drop of four hun- 
dred million bushels in the world crop, 
because almost all countries except the 
United States had short yields; and the 
United States, with an unprecedented sur- 
plus, was called upon to supply a world 
that had both war and crop shortage on its 
hands at once. Small wonder the Ameri- 
can farmer, as he saw his wheat sailing 
away to Europe, month after month, at 
a million bushels a day and preposterous 
prices, was able to take a complacent view 
of things around home, even if the neigh- 
bors did seem to be in hard luck! 

Few things are less probable than a 
wheat famine in this world. If you will 
add together the areas of Texas, Illinois, 
and Iowa you will have just about the total 
of the year-by-year wheat-fields of the 
world. They’lie under every sun, in every 
clime. Tropic and subtropic India pro- 
duces half as much wheat as does the 
United States, while Alaska is capable of 
turning out an even better quality of the 
universal cereal. 

Because the United States has for many 
years found an immense demand for its 
surplus in Europe, many people have im- 
agined that North America is the great 
wheat-growing continent. Far from it; 
Europe, in area just about equal to the 
United States including Alaska, raises 
nearly three times as much wheat as the 
United States, and more than twice as 
much as all North America. Russia, if 
its European and Asiatic territories be in- 
cluded together, normally produces rather 
more wheat than the United States. The 
southern hemisphere grows, chiefly in 
South America and Australasia, about half 
the crop of the United States. 

Surveying the wheat-growing areas of 
the world, there seems to be justification 
for the recent prediction of Broomhall, the 
English authority, that we are entering on 
an era of lower prices and immense sup- 
plies. The United States, this year, is ex- 
pected to turn out a hundred million 
bushels more than last year’s record- 
breaking crop, on which the final estimate 
was 891,000,coo bushels. The whole 
northern hemisphere will have greater 
areas than last year. 
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How the war has affected agricultural 
production in the warring countries is a 
most interesting inquiry. Taking the 
eight most important wheat countries in 
the northern hemisphere, we find the year- 
ly sowings, in millions of acres, for three 
years, to be estimated thus: 


United States 
British India 
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statistics of crop conditions, the conclu- 
sion is forced that 1915 will produce as 
much wheat as 1913, which thus far has 
been the world’s banner year. This is the 
view of Broomhall, as well as of Charles 
M. Daugherty, the expert of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Millions of Acres. 
1914 1913 
55 5° 
28 29 
r6 16 
10 rr 
12 12 
10 10 
8 7¥% 
5 o 


144 139% 


(x) Not including, for 1915, area in German possession, understood to be under careful tillage. 
(2) Includes, for 1915, only winter wheat; adding spring wheat areas, a considerable increase would probably be 


own. 


It will be observed that Russia is not 
included in the tabulation. Its statistics 
have not come to hand, but the most reli- 
able testimony indicates that fully a 
normal acreage has been sown, or eighty 
million acres. 

Our American billion bushels—a quar- 
ter of the whole world’s wheat—looks 


tremendously important; yet Russia now 
averages rather a larger production than 


the United States. She will do still better 
in the near future, for her central Asian 
steppes are increasing their yield, year 
after year, at a rapid rate. 

We are too much given to thinking of 
Siberia as a barren, arctic waste, from 
whose tundras the most characteristic prod- 
uct is an occasional prehistoric monster, 
dug out of the eternal ice in a fine state of 
preservation after a few million years of 
highly efficient refrigeration. But, in fact, 
Siberia, which is pretty nearly as big as the 
United States and Canada together, in- 
cludes vast sweeps of highly productive 
lands. To a large extent they require irri- 
gation, and the government is installing 
works comparing well with the greatest in 
this country. 

Because of this development, Siberian 
cotton is fast becoming, like Siberian 
wheat, an important figure in the world 
market and a potential competitor of the 
American crop. American experts have 
been enlisted by Russia to direct this cen- 
tral Asian cotton development. 

If we calculate the probable wheat crop 
of 1915 from the reported areas and the 


Assuming such production, there is im- 
mediate interest in the effect on values. 
Last year, as has been said, most coun- 
tries had short crops. Moreover, Russia 
was unable to export its surplus, on ac- 
count of the war. 

The question of this Russian surplus is 
mooted. All the reports point the conclu- 
sion that Russia must have a large amount 
of last year’s wheat in reserve, to come out 
when the Dardanelles be opened, or possi- 
bly by way of Archangel. On the other 
hand, a Russian commercial agent lately 
assured American officials that the surplus 
was really small, and that the government 
had planned to increase it from this year’s 
crop, even if the ports should be opened. 
He said that it is desired to create a big 
reserve, in order to guard against any exi- 
gency of the war. It is quite possible that 
the influence of opening Russia’s ports has 
been overestimated. 

A policy of hoarding the Russian re- 
serves of grain would greatly increase the 
burden of the United States in feeding a 
warring world. 

What a billion-bushel crop of wheat 
means, at war-time prices, is shown by the 
eloquent testimony of figures that reflect 
the capacity of the American granary. In 
the eleven months ended June 1, 1915— 
practically corresponding to the duration 
of the war at the time of writing, and also 
to the marketing season for the 1914 crop 
—the United States sold abroad 2409,576,- 
ooo bushels of wheat and 15,077,000 bar- 
rels of flour, equivalent to 317,400,000 
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bushels of wheat. Wheat and flour to- 
gether were valued at $407,611,000. 

The wheat exported was valued at an 
average of $1.28 per bushel. 

In only one year in the last decade have 
exports of wheat equaled one-half those 
from the 1914 crop. 

In no year have they approached one- 
half the value registered for those of the 
1914 crop. 

The country’s favorable balance in for- 
eign trade as a whole passed the billion- 
dollar mark for the fiscal year ended June 
30 last. Wheat and wheat flour provided 
$407,000,000 of this total. 

With all the world hurrying orders to 
our mills, mines, factories, forests, and 
fields; with a vast new industry of muni- 
tion-making developing and selling its 
products faster than they could possibly 
be turned out; with every American re- 
source straining to supply the extraordi- 
nary demands of a disjointed world, it yet 
remained for the wheat-fields of this coun- 
try to provide almost half the phenomenal 
trade balance. 

A billion bushels of wheat constitute a 
big fact. 

No need to expand this phase of the 
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subject; the figures tell it better than rhet- 
oric could. When the war began, the 
United States was called upon to pay a 
huge balance of commitments abroad. We 
owed Europe, on current balances, perhaps 
half a billion dollars. Europe wanted it, 
and wanted it right away; apologies, ex- 
tensions, and promises for the future were 
not desired. 

We have paid—paid in the products of 
our industry and our agriculture—paid 
almost all of that half-billion with the sur- 
plus of our wheat alone; and we come to 
the year’s end with a balance of a billion 
in black upon the national ledger, to com- 
pare with a balance of a half-billion in red 
when war began! 

Novels and epics have been written on 
wheat. For many centuries its democracy 
and its universality have been attested by 
the fact that painstaking records have 
been kept concerning its production, its 
value, its fluctuations in price under vary- 
ing conditions, and the progress in its cul- 
tivation. But where will be found more: 
striking testimony to the place of wheat as 
a world-provider than in this showing of 
its part in the American fiscal revolution 
of the last twelvemonth? 





EVENING RAIN 


As gentle as the voice of love 
Low-speaking in the eve, 

As tender as the word of love 
To wistful hearts that grieve, 


The murmuring evening rain I hear 
Beyond my open door; 

And in my heart its summoning 
Brings memories of yore. 


The drifting scent of fading rose 
Within my garden walls 

Upon the warm and whispering air 
Like some sweet incense falls. 


The light wind bears it to my room, 
And like a charm it brings 

The rapture of dear days agone, 
The joy of vanished springs. 


Oh, ministry of twilight hours, 
No holier balm for pain, 

No richer gift of peace you have 
Than breath of evening rain! 


Arthur Wallace Peach 
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OPE MERRILL smiled an absent 
“Good afternoon!” to the hotel 
doorman, snuggled the black fur 


H 


closer to her shapely chin, and faced the 
biting, ripping wind that carried a breath 
of dampness as a forerunner of winter’s 


chill. She swung along with competent 
strides past the row of waiting taxicabs, 
down a block, one to the right, and then 
to a halt in the lee of a hulking building 
to wait until her street-car should make 
the turn. 

The girl glanced briefly at the array of 
gowns in the show-window. She liked 
clothes, could use new clothes handily, but 
weeks ago she had put the idea away with 
a fierce finality. She could not afford 
more. Why torture herself? 

Her eyes, true to her resolve, focused 
elsewhere—by chance, on a mirror set be- 
tween two broad expanses of plate glass; 
bait, set so to catch and hold women. She 
scrutinized her own fine blue eyes, as clear 
and open as lakes in summer; the good, 
clean skin, free from falsities, and with 
life’s own true color close against it; and 
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again the eyes, questioningly, perhaps just 
a bit wistfully. 

For a moment she gazed steadily back at 
her refection, then ended the quiet con- 
templation with a quick jerk of a hand 
from her muff, an impatient, irritated tug . 
at the black turban atop her bright blond 
hair, and a quick, resolute turn on the 
trim heels of her compact little shoes. 

Then she muttered aloud: 

“ A dancing-partner!” 

In the tone was a fine, hot scorn. 

Now, Hope Merrill was a dancing-part- 
ner, but that scorn was not for herself. 

She had not wanted to be a stenographer 
all her life. She was a good stenographer 
—a crackerjack, the head of the office 
used to say—but earning money with note- 
book and typewriter was only a means to 
an end. Though blond and pretty, Hope 
nursed a mature ambition. She heard the 
call to women from this much-written- 
about new sphere; she wanted to be a 
business woman. So, with the savings of 
three years’ work, she turned over her 
desk to another girl and ensconsed herself 
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just off the avenue behind a modestly nar- 
row window upon which, in bold, clean 
characters, was inscribed: 


MISS MERRILL 
Orrice SuUPPLiEs 


That was in the autumn of 1914, when 
the hosts of Europe marched to devastate, 
when factory stacks cooled, when bread- 
lines grew tragically, and when business in 
general went to the dogs—of war. On the 
Saturday afternoon when she was forced 
to give it up, to send her meager fixtures 
to storage, and to admit at least a tempo- 
rary failure, the junior partner of her old 
firm dragged her off to a tea-dance. 

“If you go home, you'll only cry,” he 
said, for he knew the whole situation, 
“and I hate to think of you in tears. 
Come along and talk it over and dance, 
and let’s see if we can’t figure a way out!” 

They did talk, and at great length, with 
their heads close over the little table to 
defeat the energetic musicians, heedless of 
the clatter and swirl about them. 

“ But,” Hope expostulated, after an 
hour’s arguing and explaining, “I don’t 
want to go back into the office. It’s awful- 


ly kind of you—you know I appreciate 


that, don’t you? But, you see, you can’t 
pay me enough. Twenty-five dollars a 
week isn’t going to put me on my feet 
again for a long, long time. I must man- 
age to—” 

She bit her lip, and the junior partner, 
highly alarmed at the moisture in those 
blue eyes, jabbed his cigarette into his tea- 
cup and cried in desperation: 

“ Let’s dance!” 

Dance they did. The movement ful- 
filled the function of tears for the girl. 
The man was a good dancer, she was a 
superb thing on the floor; and before they 
had floated and dipped twice around the 
velvet-roped space she had thrown off her 
dreary mood and was putting her body 
and soul into the swift measure of the mu- 
sic, determined to drive the tears back and 
fit herself for sane thought. 

People at tables far back in the room 
stood up to see. The pair of professional 
dancers watched Hope narrowly, and the 
junior partner laughed aloud in his delight 
at the swinging rush of her glide. 


II 


An hour later Hope tossed her hat and 
jacket upon her bed, patted her tightly 
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done hair with her palms, and dropped 
into the one big rocker of her tiny two- 
room apartment. She sat far forward in 
the chair, feet wide apart, elbows on 
knees, cheeks drawn into grotesque shape 
by the weight of her head in her hands; 
and she thought, thought, thought, until 
deep wrinkles came on her good brow and 
until the janitor was forced to rap thrice 
before he could rouse her to answer the 
common telephone. 

It was the junior partner calling. 

“ Congratulations!” he cried. 

“On what, for instance?” 

“ Mostly on fifty dollars a week.” 

A gasp and a pause; then, abruptly: 

“Don’t tease me to-day, please!” 

“ Not teasing, good friend. It’s a fact, 
and thusly—the manager of the caravan- 
sary that we patronized this afternoon 
watched you dance. His dancing man 
watched you dance. The dancing lady 
who has been teaching foolish patrons of 
the daily stampedes to keep their feet 
under their bodies is about to leave. Mr. 
Manager telephoned me to ask who you 
were. I lied to him for a straight hour, 
and got him from thirty-five to fifty. I’m 
to bring you down to-morrow—and there 
you are! All you have to do is to dance, 
and teach dancing to eminently respect- 
able and generally stupid people, for two 
hours and a half, six days a week; and, 
for my sake, maintain discretion in talk- 
ing about your past, for that’s no lie about 
my lying!” 

After she was up in her little room 
again, Hope Merrill really cried, but be- 
tween the sobs she laughed. 

There followed a period of readjust- 
ment. At the beginning, many things 
were to be considered. First, her partner 
—a widely advertised, much admired pro- 
fessional; but he proved to be bearable. 
He was big and strong and dark and 
strangely reserved. She had feared that 
he might be a prattling, oversophisticated 
cad. 

Second, the strangers with whom she 
was thrown in contact; but her natural 
force and dignity forestalled advances, 
while the subtle contempt with which she 
interested herself in devotees of the dance 
made her an interesting enigma to them. 

The most serious matter to be consid- 
ered was the most abstract; this was her 
own attitude toward her occupation. She 
hated it because of its triviality, its inher- 
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ent uselessness. She held her partner in 
contempt because he danced for a living. 
For many days she failed to determine 
whether she lost some of her self-respect 
by compromising with circumstances. 
Then she told herself that so long as 
she genuinely disliked dancing as a 
temporary profession, her principles would 
not suffer, while the money that it brought 
her meant an earlier and more certain 
emancipation; which was a condition to 
be valued above a certain amount of men- 
tal unrest. 

After she had squared away and made 
sure of herself in the new life, she found 
elements that interested her. She won- 
dered about the women who were there 
day after day, and pitied them for their 
hollow, ambitionless, monotonous exist- 
ence. She joined whole-heartedly in the 
good fun brought to the place by parties 
of casual visitors with fresh, healthy, vig- 
orous, though only passing interest in the 
revelry. 

Frequently another type came — the 
frightened, guileless girl for whom an aft- 
ernoon of café dancing was a huge red 
splash in a gray existence; and for her 
Hope found a vast sympathy. Then there 
were the waiters, with their keen knowl- 
edge of the psychology of restaurant 
crowds; the musicians, with pride in their 
work; the cynical mercenaries who 
checked wraps; and her dancing-partner. 

He came last, because the other experi- 
ences that impressed the girl were more 
obvious. He was in the background. At 
first it was a condition for which she was 
thankful; then, as the life became famil- 
iar, Hope commenced to wonder about 
him. He was the only part of her sur- 
roundings that made a problem for her. 

He looked like a man one would expect 
to find in such a place. He was really 
handsome and in a virile manner—an as- 
set in any center where idle women fore- 
gather; but he did not talk as she feared 
a professional café dancer would talk. In 
fact, he had very little to say to her. The 
most enlightening thing about him, Hope 
thought, was his inevitable wearing of 
gray silk gloves. Whenever she looked at 
them her lip wanted to curl; she thought 
that it indicated his mentality, and brand- 
ed him a fop. 

Hugh Paige was his name. To Hope 
he was always Mr. Paige, just as she was 
Miss Merrill to him. Though they danced 
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together six afternoons a week, and re- 
hearsed new steps hong hours before the 
café was opened, their talk was of their 
work. 

They seldom approached the personal, 
because it seemed as if each had erected a 
barrier to keep the other out, as if they 
felt a mutual distrust. True, they dropped 
a word about themselves occasionally, but 
only at unguarded moments. Each ap- 
peared to take pains to show no interest 
in the other. 

But Paige thought about Hope. She 
knew that, for at intervals she caught his 
steady, black eye on her, with a half pity- 
ing, half contemptuous quality deep in it 
which stirred her resentment. 

“You think I’m a stick, don’t you?” 
she would think, with the same intense 
spirit that would have sent spoken words 
between tight teeth. “It’s because I’m 
not your kind; because I can mix in this 
and still hold myself above it!” 

That secret scorn satisfied something in 
her, giving her a sense of infinite superi- 
ority over a strong man who would spend 
his days as a dancing-partner in a café. 
But after winter had come in earnest, she 
wondered if she continued to hold him in 
such vigorous disdain. The doubt nettled 
her. Yet he was so big, so capable-look- 
ing—what a shame that he should not be 
doing a man’s work! 

Why was it? When she first asked her- 
self that question, she drove away the un- 
rest in her by saying: 

“Why, he’s just a stick, with sense 
enouzh not to talk. That’s why he seems 
different!” 

The next time she caught that patroni- 
zing look from him, her anger reached up 
to stain her cheeks, and she glared frank- 
ly back. 

It nettled Hope to find that she could 
not point to some convincing weakness 
about Paige other than the life he led. He 
was clean, temperate, always considerate 
of her; he did not respond to advances 
from the habitués of the place, nor was he 
boorish in maintaining his reserve; he 
seemed to be socially sufficient unto him- 
self; but behind it all was the damning 
fact that he was spending his best years 
as a café performer. The peculiar truth 
which dawned upon the girl was that she 
found it necessary, after these weeks, to 
stress that fact consciously before it 
stirred her scorn. 
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So it was that she looked into the mir- 
ror and studied her eyes and sneered her 
unspoken answer as she turned to board 
her car. 

All the way home her cheeks burned; 
and in her room she again studied her face 
in the mirror, trying to see there a reflec- 
tion of what was in her heart. Then she 
turned away, and, opening a book on 
business law, dropped into the rocking- 
chair and settled herself for an evening of 
struggle to keep her mind on the printed 
page. 

Gradually the fight developed within 
her until she would lie in bed at night and 
wonder why Hugh Paige could not have 
been as much of a man in spirit as he was 
in physique. Content to be a dancing- 
partner! Yes, and he had done it for 
years; the manager of the hotel had told 
her so when she went to take the place the 
junior partner had opened for her. 

“Paige is experienced; been at this 
ever since the eating and dancing craze 
struck the country; nice fellow, too,” he 
had said. 

Memory of the words taunted her until 
she stared through the window with wide 
eyes at the arc-light in the next street. 

“ And even if I did forget that,” she 
told herself, “I’m not his kind. He— 
thinks I’m a prude—and I can’t be dif- 
ferent!” 

With trouble in her heart she found 


sleep. 
Il 


Marcu came and went. Hope went 
through the same routine with the same 
dislike of it; but her bank-account was 
growing. By June, she thought, she would 
dare to venture into business once more, 
though she might make up her mind to 
wait for the autumn. Her first failure 
had taught her much; she was now better 
equipped, more sure of herself. Moreover, 
conditions were improving all about, and 
she had a little more capital on which to 
Start. 

But, somehow, the old enthusiasm 
would not come. She knew it not, but a 
stronger, more primal, deeper-rooted call 
than that of woman’s new freedom was 
whispering in her heart. It was mingled 
with the scorn that ran higher and higher 
until she wanted to take Hugh Paige by 
the lapels that crossed his goodly chest 
and shake him and shake him and shake 
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him, until he found himself fitting into a 
man’s job — something big and genuine, 
something that demanded bodily strength 
and courage! 

It was the close of the first week in 
April, and the end of a day’s dancing. 
They had been fox-trotting together. 
When the orchestra leader brought the 
neck of his violin violently down on the 
last note of the music, and the crowds as- 
sailed the cloak-room girls, Paige, releas- 
ing Hope, said: 

“'Won’t you stay here and eat with me 
to-night? I’m going away to-morrow— 
rather unexpectedly—and it ’ll be the last 
chance I’ll have to say something to you 
that I’ve wanted to say for a long time.” 

The girl stood still. 

“You are going away? You mean— 
you’re leaving?” she demanded, utterly 
ignoring his invitation. 

“ Yes, that’s it!” 

He laughed and braced his shoulders 
back with a queer swagger. 

He led her to a table, talking lightly, 
and she followed him abstractedly, trying 
to concentrate her thoughts. He was only 
her dancing-partner. She despised him 
for his lack of ambition, for his looks, for 
his foppish gray gloves; yet in spité of 
her scorn for him she was forced to fight 
against the tears. He had taken a place 
in her life, after all. Scourge him as her 
thoughts would, her heart was blind. 

“ They will serve us here,” he was say- 
ing, as he sat opposite her. 

Ske realized that the room was empty, 
the dancing crowd gone, the waiters busy 
rearranging tables on the far side of the 
room for the coming evening rush. She 
smiled back at him, forcing the expression. 
Her pride was up, after the first shock. 
She did not care to show a mere dancing- 
partner that his going could hurt her. 

She heard her voice asking: 

“You have another engagement?” 

His gaze was full on her with a kindling 
humor, a fine, warm enthusiasm. 

“ You bet!” he said with a sigh, stretch- 
ing out his long legs and giving his head 
a boyish toss. “ You bet I have, and it’s 
nothing like—well, you see, it’s something 
I like better,” he added suddenly with a 
confused look, as if he had narrowly 
missed saying something that would have 
proved embarrassing. 

“You mean that—” 

He cut her off by saying: 
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“ You’d hardly call driving a mule-team 
and handling pruning-shears and spraying 
fruit-trees an engagement, would you?” 

“ Why—why, no. You—” 

He laughed at her stammering—lightly, 
indulgently, in a different manner from 
any she had known in him before. 

“You see, I have a cherry orchard over 
on Grand Traverse Bay; that’s in Michi- 
gan. I have the orchard, but I haven’t 
had enough cash to carry it along, and my 
credit doesn’t amount to much. My trees 
are going to reach the bearing point this 
year.” 

He had settled back in his chair, and 
was looking up toward the rows of lights 
on the decorated ceiling as if he could look 
straight through to the stars. 

“ T had to have something to do to help 
along—” 

Her voice, with its high-pitched inten- 
sity, startled him. 

“You mean you’re a farmer? 
grow fruit? You—do it yourself?” 

“T’ve been growing trees for an age, it 
seems,” he answered, with the laugh 


You 


again, “ but I hope I’m going to class as a 
fruit-grower this summer.” 
“ Then you—you’re not a professional 


dancer?” 

He moved as if he had been cut; then 
he steadied himself. 

“No, not quite,” he said. “ You see, I 
have been posing as one because you 
professionals don’t like to work with ama- 
teurs, I expect. But really ”—as if in 
justification of his deceit — “ it-was make 
or break with me this winter. I had to 
have some ready money, and I could 
make more doing this than any other 
thing. Dancing comes naturally to me. 
I’m sorry I fooled you. I know that you 


“But I’m not one!” she interrupted, 
with clenched hands and a shaking of her 
head, as she strained forward to make 
him understand. “I’m only working here 
to—I was in business — office supplies— 
and I failed, and hadn’t cash or credit, 
and I had to—” 

The humor had gone from his face. He 
drew himself slowly erect, a stupefied 
amazement striving with wonder for su- 
premacy in his eyes. 

“ But they told the manager you were 
a—the man who brought you here first 
said you’d been dancing five years. I 
thought—” 
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“ Oh, you thought I was only a dancing 
girl!” she cried, and the guilt whipped 
into his face. ; 

“You wouldn’t let me know,” he said 
almost fiercely. “And you—why, you 
thought I was only a dancing-partner, did 
you? You thought I was a weak cad like a 
lot of these chaps. Tell me, do those look 
like a dancing man’s hands?” 

He jerked off the gray silk gloves, 
dropped them to the floor, and held the 
palms out for her to see. 

The calluses and cracks were old. For 
months they had been under treatment, 
but they were still disfigurements. The 
flesh was thickened and misshapen where 
it had evidently gripped many hard, rough 
substances. 

“Do they?” he demanded fiercely. 
“ That’s what I got in five acres of new 
land I cleared last fall—with my last 
twenty dollars’ worth of grub to keep me 
going!” It was as if she had accused him, 
stirred his temper to its headwaters, and 
caused it to gush out bitterly. “ That’s 
from oak and elm and beech brush, and 
from fifty wagon-loads of stone that I 
cleared out! That’s—” 

She had bowed her face to her hands, 
and he stopped, frightened. For a moment 
her irregular breathing was audible. 

“ Forgive me,” he begged. “ You see, 
it hurts to have to do things like this in- 
stead of a man’s work. And I ”—he 
looked down and plucked at the table- 
cloth in confusion—‘“ I—I asked you to 
stay here with me to-night so that I could 
give you a talking to. I—TI thought you 
—you see, we both thought the same thing 
about each other. You wouldn’t let me 
know much about you, but you couldn’t 
keep away from me your own goodness— ° 
how fine and womanly and capable—” 

She looked up, staring at him through 
her tears, and for a palpable moment they 
sat so, rigid, wordless, while the boys 
across the room pushed chairs and tables 
about on noisy legs. 

He leaned toward her until his chest 
pressed the table edge. 

“The bay over there—lI’ve seen it all 
winter in the color of your eyes,” he whis- 
pered. “And sometimes, when it’s been 
blowing out of the southwest all day, the 
sun, as it goes down, smears the clouds 
just the color of your hair. The country 
is all green and fresh and contented; 
there are shadows in the hills that grow 
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purple in the evening. There are no noisy 
orchestras, and people only think of fox- 
trotting now and then. I’ve a crackerjack 
little orchard, and—-well, the house is 
mostly porch, now—only three rooms en- 


closed. But I built it so that additions 
would fit naturally, and we—we—” 
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With a sob unstifled she fell forward, 
reaching out her hands. He had extended 
his pleadingly above the table, and she 
seized them, held them close, and dropped 
her trembling lips to those scarred and 
calloused palms— thickened and tough- 
ened by a man’s work. 
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THE YOUNG WOMAN BEHIND THE CIGAR COUNTER 
TELLS ANOTHER OF HER EXPERIENCES 


by William Slavens MeNutt 


GOT a hang-over. My feelings are all 
] pale-gray and poverty-struck. When I 

look at the sun, I wonder what time of 
night it is, and the “Texas Tommy ” 
sounds just the same to me as a Methodist 
hymn on a rainy Sunday. 

Oh, don’t get me wrong; I haven’t done 
anything Bryan wouldn’t, but you know 
wine ain’t all. No! When I get sick of 
common sense, you never see me melting 
my brains with high-balls and such like, do 
you? Youdonot. ‘Cause why? "Cause I 
got a habit that can lose me more friends 
quicker and make me sadder and sicker 
sooner than lots of quarts. I keep company 
with other people’s troubles. 

I felt one of them sympathy jags com- 
ing on me two weeks ago, and I put up a 
battle to keep it off. I acted mean to 
everybody for days, and slapped a whisky 
drummer for callin’ me “ kiddo ”—“ kid ” 
is all nice and friendly, but I think 


“kiddo ” is familiar and insulting, don’t 
you? I rowed with the boss and gave all 
my regular patrons a grouch, but it was no 
use. My sympathy was ripe and ready to 
pick. I was due to get soused on other 
people’s trouble, and the brand didn’t mat- 
ter much. 

Freddie Van Sicklen mixed me my first 
earful of the deadly stuff—a cocktail of 
woes that would have made a stone lion 
cry all over the front steps. Freddie Van 
Sicklen! Sounds like an apartment-house, 
don’t it? 

All Freddie had was an uncle, and that 
was enough. Seems like all the uncle had 
was enough money and Freddie; and 
Freddie was too much. So the old man 
sent him out here to Seattle, “ to absorb 
the virility and frontier spirit of a new and 
growing country.” That’s the excuse 
Freddie told me uncle gave him. 

But Freddie put one over on the old man. 
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He absorbed the same brand of virile spirits 
out here that he’d had an appetite for on 
Broadway. Travel never does get a bottle 
fiend a change of scenery, does it? Ma- 
hogany and a white apron, with lots of red 
face and thin glass for a background, looks 
just about the same in all latitudes. 

Freddie was one of these rough and ready 
kind of fellows; meet any sort of emer- 
gency, you know. He didn’t have to stay 
in bed if his valet got sick. N-o-o-o! He 
could put on his clothes himself, if neces- 
sary; sit right down on the spur of the 
moment and figure out which shoe went 
on which foot. Inventive cuss! 

He made his home here in the hotel. He 
made a real home of it. That is to say, he 
was here less than ’most any place else 
except church and his office. I’d have to 
go to night-school to figure out how small 
a fraction of Freddie’s life home was. It 
was just an address for him and his mail 
to be sent to; a place where people brought 
him when he was too far gone to tell them 
where he’d rather be taken. 

And he had a way with women. Yes! 
It was wide and long, and paved with 
check-stubs set on edge. He had a large 


staff to pick and choose from, but he never 


did. When he was sober enough to see, he 
was too busy getting soused to make a 
selection; and when he was woozy enough 
to be sentimental, he couldn’t see well. 

A woman didn’t need to be good-looking 
to land Freddie; all she needed to be was 
first. He was a fish, but he thought he was 
a hook and line. He used to stand in front 
of the mirror and wonder and wonder what 
the girls saw in him. I didn’t blame him. 

But all women were just part of his ex- 
penses to him, mere incidents, until he met 
Miss Marsh, and she was an explosion. She 
was one of these thin girls with a nice 
mind. She’d found out the world was 
made wrong, and she was always busy fix- 
ing it over. You know, she was one of these 
kind that had it a") figured out that if you’d 
eat an apple between seven thirty and eight 
every cloudy moruing, and breathe deep 
every time you saw a black cat and a white 
horse in the same block, you could keep 
felons off your right thumb. Something 
like that. She was all eyes and hair, and 
she pined. 

She come down from her room one after- 
noon, on her way to some thought party 
to read a paper on “ How to Feed the Poor 
Without Giving Them Anything to Eat,” 
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or something like that, and stepped out 
of the elevator right onto Freddie. Then 
she stepped off him and hopped away, and 
says: 

“Oh! How terrible!” 

I never yet saw a souse that wasn’t 
proud of what he had aboard, but they play 
different systems for calling attention to 
their cargoes. Some claim they’re sober, 
some tell you how spiffed they are, and 
Freddie’s game was to apologize for being 
so stewed. When the elevator boy lifted 
him up, he begun to cry and wave his arms. 

“ Terr’ble!” he bawled. ‘“ Goo’ woman 
shee me thish deplor’ble condition. Shame! 
I’m a genl’man, an’ I’m ’shamed myself.” 

Then the boy yanked him into the cage 
and Miss Marsh came over to me, looking 
like a young mother that had just seen her 
baby boy taken from under the cruel 
wheels. 

“Isn’t it horrible?” she says. “ And he 
has such a good face; such fine, frank 
eyes!” 

“ He’s a bum,” I says to her, and she 
looks at me as if I’d murdered my poor 
old grandmother for the family album. 

“ That’s just it,” she says. “ No one un- 
derstands him. Nobody sympathizes with 
him in his sorrow, and so he wanders on, 
alone and lost, hopeless—” 

“ He’s hopeless, all right,” I cut in on 
her wire. “ But what do you mean by sor- 
row?” I says. “ The worst grief he ever 
had was a headache on the morning after.” 

“ Ah, but he hasn’t found himself,” she 
says. “ That is the whole trouble. And so 
young and boyish!” she says. “ All he 
needs is the guiding light of a sympathetic 
soul to lead him from darkness into the 
true light.” 

“ All he needs is eight hours’ good sleep 
and an absinth frappé,” I says to her. 
“Listen,” I says. “If you’ve got any 
spare sympathy, save it out for some mere 
murderer or thief or something,” I says. 
“ Don’t waste it on Freddie Van Sicklen. 
A murderer or a thief may at least be sorry 
for what they done,” I says, “ or sorry for 
getting caught or something, but Freddie 
ain’t sorry for nothing,” I says to her. 
“ He does just what he’d rather do all the 
time, and he’s got money enough to keep 
it up. Envy him, if you want to,” I says, 
“but gee, don’t sympathize with him!” 

“ How little you understand,” she says, 
“the mystery of the soul, and its pitiful 
blind groping for the light through the 
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devious paths of darkness,” she says. “ He 
can be reclaimed,” she says, and her eyes 
got all wet and shiny like a hungry kid’s 
lookin’ at a mince pie. “ What a victory, 
what a proof of the truth of my theories!” 
she says. 


II 


I pwn’r know what she was talking 
about any more than she did, but I knew 
the look. She had a man on the brain; or 
at least she thought Freddie was a man, 
and it counted up just the same. That 
kind of a look on a woman’s face is just the 
same as a scowl at an Irish picnic—it 
means trouble coming. They may be 
thinking of hugging him or reforming him 
or darning his socks, but it’s the way they 
feel that counts, and that’s just what the 
look comes from. 

Well, she stood there looking that way, 
and I didn’t have anything personal against 
her, so I tried to do her some good, and 
didn’t. 

“ Listen,” I says to her. “ Don’t get off 
wrong about this male thing,” I says. 
“He’s a mistake, and he'll go right on 
happening, no matter what anybody says 
or does.” 


“ Ah!” she says, like as if I'd stuck her 


‘“ How blind! I shall re- 
“IT know I shall be 


with a hatpin. 
claim him,” she says. 
victorious.” 

Well, of course, if you want to call 
Freddie a victory, she was. Oh, sure, 
Freddie fell in love with her first pop! 
Ain’t it funny? When a rounder falls hard, 
it’s always for some gentle thought like her; 
and one of them perpetual does like Miss 
Marsh always fastens onto some broken- 
winded old stag that wants to be good 
*cause he ain’t healthy enough to be bad no 
more. 

Anyhow, Freddie was hers. He got so’s 
he could say “ sea-shells” at 3 P.M. as a 
regular thing, and he learned about the 


other things water was used for besides fill- - 


ing bath-tubs and oceans; and then of 
course they got engaged. Oh, sure! She 
was reforming him to marry him—fattening 
him up to kill, in a manner of speaking. 
She wore him all around town as conspic- 
uous as one white duck shoe with a dress- 
suit, and Freddie got tea-broke and tame 
so’s he could sit right alongside a brilliant 
woman devoting her life to the protection 
of poor ring-tailed monkeys in heathen 
Timbuctu with never a laugh. 
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They were both much too happy to be 
contented; so one rainy afternoon she 
asked him to confess all of his past life to 
her, so that they could float to heaven to- 
gether without any anchors dragging. 

So Freddie started in. After he come to, 
he picked out my right ear for the overflow 
from his bucket of sorrow, and I didn’t 
have the will power—what? Oh, sure, they 
split! Pasts don’t cut a lot of ice with a 
woman as long as she don’t know the horri- 
ble details. A man can confess to murder 
and arson, kidnaping and bigamy, and she’ll 
think he’s naughty but nice; but if he tells 
her he kissed Sadie Kazootski three times 
in the front parlor at eleven forty-eight on 
the night in question, she’ll call a cop and 
press the charge. 

“She'll never speak to me again,” 
Freddie says to me. “Oh, what am I go- 
ing to do?” 

“ Well,” I says to him, “ judging by past 
performances, I’d say that you were going 
to take a drink.” 

“ Ah, but I can’t,” he says. “I tried 
getting pickled, but it didn’t do any good. 
She taught me the horror and shame of 
that dreadful life,” he says, “and now I 
can’t get any satisfaction out of it any more. 
It disgusts me,” he says. “ What am T go- 
ing to do?” 

I felt awful sorry for him. You know, 
after he begun to dry out, he wasn’t a half 
bad sort of a kid in his own helpless way, 
and it did seem a shame for a man who’d 
been soused and happy all his life to be 
paid with misery for getting sober. So I 
says to him, I says: 

“* Now, I'll go have a talk with her, and 
see if I can’t put her to sleep again; and 
if I do,” I says, “for the love of Cupid 
don’t drop any more confessions and wake 
her up again. ‘Cause listen, Freddie,” I 
says. “ She was petting a beautiful vision 
that thrilled her to the soul, and you went 
and woke her up, and she found your funny 
mug between her palms. Do you wonder 
she screamed?” I says. “ Now, I’ll go talk 
hearts and flowers to her, and when she 
snores I'll give you the tip, and you can 
go in and be a vision again.” 

So I went up. She was in bed, all 
propped up with perfumed pillows and 
ringed around with empty chocolate-boxes 
and novels, and—what are you laughing at? 
Oh, well, she lay there looking like a set 
piece of immortelles at a lodge member’s 
funeral. 
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“ Listen,” I says, way down deep and 
slow, like I was saying my prayers where 
somebody could hear. “Listen. Would 
you have the boy’s blood on your hands?” 
I says. “ He’s frantic with grief, and if 
you don’t forgive him I shudder to think 
of what may become of him.” 

I made no hit in the part. 

“Don’t speak his name,” she says. 
“That odious beast! And after all I did 
for him! At least,” she says, “ I’m glad to 
hear that-he has the grace to be miserable. 
I wish never to see him again!” 

“ But,” I says, “ he’s played cards your 
way since you took him up, and you knew 
what he had been when you first met him.” 

“ Ah, but I didn’t,” she says. “ And he 
never told me until after he had led me 
on to care for him; and now my whole life 
is ruined,” she says. 

“ But who’s going to understand him 
now?” I says. “ What soul’s going to be 
a guiding light to lead him from the dark- 
ness into the light, and all that stuff? You 
wouldn’t ditch the poor boy and let him 
wander on alone, lost and hopeless, would 
you?” 

“IT cast my pearls before swine,” she 
says. “I wish never to see him again!” 

I begun to get sore. Freddie’d never 
pestered anybody but himself, and I knew 
that she’s netted him in the first place with 
malice of forethought; so I got up, and I 
says: 

“ Well,” I says, “if you keep your eyes 
to the front when you’re out, maybe you 
won’t be in much danger of seeing him,” I 
says. “ You know Freddie don’t make 
everybody sick since he quit drinking, and 
there’s many a queen would rather marry 
him like he is now than work for a living,” 
I says. “ He’s love-sick all right, but you 
know you ain’t the only perscription ever 
put up for that ailment,” I says. 

That got beyond her fifth row. She 
tried to register “ Home, James,” but the 
best she did was jealous rage. She ordered 
me out, and I went; but I took an idea 
with me. 


Ill 


“ Listen,” I says to Freddie. “ She’s 
got insomnia. As a beautiful dream,” I 
says, “ you’re all through. She can see 
just what you look like, and she don’t like 
what she sees. The only way to make her 
think you’re worth having around is to give 
her the idea that you’ve jumped her pas- 
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ITS HARDENING 


ture forever and found the grazing sweeter 
elsewhere. Now you pick out some wom- 
an that can listen to you talk and look as 
if she liked it, and let this guiding light 
of yours that’s gone out see you together 
a lot. When she sees some other beacon 
lighting up the wilderness for you, I think 
she’ll shine again.” 

“ But who will I get?” Freddie says. 

“ T’ve seen you with a lot of them,” I 
says. “ They haven’t all died, have they?” 

“No,” he says. “ But I ain’t drinking 
now. You don’t expect me to sit with one 
of those silly frills sober, do you?” 

See? He wasn’t so worse, was he? 

“ Well,” I says, “I'll hire you a lady 
for the part. She’s a friend of mine, so 
don’t let your tongue stumble when you’re 
with her. She’s an actress, and she’s a 
regular girl, so behave.” 

“Why, certainly,” Freddie says. “I 
would treat any friend of yours with the 
greatest respect.” 

See? He was a real polite little skate, 
as well as harmless. So I called up Madge 
Grady and asked her to come and see me. 
Madge was playing with the Fourth Avenue 
Stock Company, but when I first met her she 
was chauffeur on a telephone switchboard, 
same as myself; and just because life was 
hard, and she got to be an actress, I didn’t 
look down on her. I was friends with her 
just the same as if nothing had happened. 

So she come down, and I told her about 
Freddie. 

“ For you I'll do it,” she says when I’d 
explained the thing. “ But if he’s as bad 
as you paint him, it’s going to be hard 
labor. But I’m strong,” she says. “ Our 
leading man eats garlic, so trot out the 
calamity, and I won’t shiver.” 

It’s a cinch Freddie didn’t exhibit any 
symptoms of abomination when I intro- 
duced him. Madge was no blemish. They 
got busy right away, and when Miss 

‘Marsh came in they were cuckooing over 
in a corner of the lobby too quiet to be 
heard. I saw her lips shrink up like some- 
body had dropped alum dust on them, and 
her head snapped back’ like she didn’t 
care; but she did. Buh-lieve me! They 
didn’t have to do any sleuth work to 
locate her, after she got that initial peep; 
she managed to be in eye-shot of their bliss 
most of the time, and she enjoyed it all 
like a case of the smallpox. 

After a few days her pride got leg-weary, 
and she come to me. 
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“J see,” she says to me, with a double 
reverse curve like a letter S on her mus- 
tache lip, “I see that Mr. Van Sicklen 
has found balm for his wounds. Your 
solicitude for him was as unwarranted as 
my interest in him. He seems quite fool- 
ishly happy with that—that brazen 
creature.” 

“ Ain’t that lovely?” I says. “It 
pleases us both, don’t it, and takes a lot 
off our minds? We was so worried for 
fear he’d do himself some harm on account 
of your losing him, wasn’t we?” I says. 

She didn’t seem to exactly agree with me. 

“Who is that degraded person he’s con- 
stantly seen with?” she says. 

“ Why,” I says, “ I'll try to find out for 
you. Next time I see Freddie, I'll tell him 
you want to know.” 

“ You'll oblige me by doing nothing of 
the sort,” she says. “ I’m not in the least 
interested in Mr. Van Sicklen and his 
lights-o’-love,” she says, and made her 
getaway. 

So later I seen Madge and told her may- 
be her sentence was pretty near served. 

“What do you think?” I asks her. “ Is 
now the time for him to give himself back 
to her, or should he play a while longer?” 


“Why, it’s nothing to me,” she says. 


“Nothing at all! Why do you ask my 
advice?” she says. “ You’d better con- 
sult Mr. Van Sicklen.” 

“ Well, say,” I says to her, “I don’t 
know whether you’re earning your board 
by the sweat of your feelings or not,” I 
says. “ You don’t act like it was so awful 
tough helping spend Freddie’s money. Can 
you look at him and keep your appetite, 
maybe?” I asks her. 

“ Don’t be absurd!” she says. 

She talks that way sometimes now, since 
she got to be an actress. When she was 
sowing telephone-plugs and reaping harsh 
words, she’d have said: 

“ Can that stuff!” 

You can’t get away from environment, 
can you? So she called Freddie, and 
Freddie says: 

“ Well,” he says, “ we'll let her bake a 
while longer. We might as wel! make a 
good job of it while we’re about it.” 

And they certainly did. They was to- 
gether all the time; out to dances and down 
to the café; out joy-riding half the night. 
It seemed to me they got kind of careless 
as to whether they played their parts 
where the sweet soul could see them or 
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not; but she saw enough of them—oh, take 
it from me! Say, she wilted like a leaf of 
lettuce in a skillet of hot grease. 

The thing went on like that for several 
days more. Then, one afternoon, Freddie 
come to me, fizzing like a bottle of cham- 
pagne. He says to me, he says: 

“Come on out with Madge and me this 
afternoon,” he says. “ We got a surprise 
for you.” 

“Well,” I says, “I can’t get off just 
now; I won’t be through until three.” 

“ Well,” he says, “ we’re going to have 
a blowout on the stage up at the theater. 
When you’re through,” he says, “ come up. 
Now, don’t fail me, will you?” 

“ No,” I says. “Sure I'll be there.” 

About half past two the manager come 
to me. 

“ You can get off now,” he says. “ Miss 
Marsh says she wants to see you up in her 
room.” 

She’d crumpled. When I went in, she 
got down on her knees. 

“Oh,” she says, “can’t something be 
done?” 

“What do you mean?” I says. 

“Oh,” she says, “he must be saved 
from that horrible creature! She has 
utterly bewitched him. My cruelty has 
driven him to this,” she says. “ Can’t 
something be done?” 

“ Well,” I says, “if harsh words drove 
him away, kind smiles ought to bring him 
back.” 

“T know,” she says; “that was my 
theory. I have smiled and smiled,” she 
says, “and he never notices me. I can’t 
seek him out,” she says. “ That wouldn’t 
be maidenly, would it?” 

“ Well, maybe not,” I says, “but it 
might be efficient. What do you think I 
can do for you?” I says. 

“Oh,” she says, “ you know him well. 
He sent you to me in the first place. Go,” 
she says, “ and tell him that I forgive him.” 

It was a shame, but I wanted her to 
do all her own work, so if she ever come 
to she couldn’t say she was led astray. So 
I says to her: 

“Are you willing to sacrifice your 
pride?” I says. “ Are you willing to prove 
to the poor boy that you forgive him, and 
that you are sincere?” 

“Yes,” she says. “I'll do anything— 
anything to save him from the clutches of 
that horrible creature my cruelty drove 
him to,” she says. 
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Ain’t it the limit? She couldn’t even 
own up to herself then that she wanted 
him. She still had to make believe she 
was a life-line. Anyhow, I thought the 
best time to finish her up was while she 
was down, so I says to her, I says: 

“ Listen,” I says. “I know where he 
is to be found. He is in the company of 
that awful woman at this minute,” I says. 
“ Tf you want to prove your sincerity, come 
with me,” I says, “and rescue him from 
her yourself.” 

She rocked up and down and moaned 
and wrung her hands. 

“ Oh, anything!” she says. “ Anything 
to save him from that dreadful woman!” 

“ Well,” I says, “ you be dressed at ten 
minutes of three, and stand for the taxi- 
fare, and we’ll go tear him loose from the 
tentacles of shame and degradation,” I 
says. 

“ Oh, 
thing!” 


anything!” she says. “ Any- 


IV 


Wasn’t I cute? You see, I had it all 
figured out. We'd go up to this blowout 
at the theater, whatever it was, and make 
a scene and a lot of trouble, and then she 
never could say it wasn’t her own fault. I 
thought maybe she and Freddie might get 
married somehow in the excitement and 
never feel it. 

She came down on time, and we went 
out and put a taxicab around us and 
joyed up to the stage entrance of the 
Fourth Avenue Theater. There was a lot 
of actors and some people going in, and 
I says to the doorman, I says: 

“We was expected.” 

He let us in just as if we was, and we 
went in on the stage. Believe me, death 
made an awful strong bid for me right 
there. There stood Madge and Freddie, 
holding hands and looking like a couple of 
condemned spies with 2 wall back of them 
and the sun coming up. About two paces 
in front of them was a ministerial firing- 
squad of one, all togged out with side- 
burns and a frock coat, and with a de- 
termined look in his eye. 

I would have yelled myself when my 
voice come back, but the guiding light beat 
me to it. She let out a screech, streaked 
across the stage, and decorated Freddie 
with her slim person. 

“Oh,” she says, “that I should have 
driven you to this! But it isn’t too late,” 
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“Come back, and all will be 


she says. 
forgiven!” 

Then she backed off and fainted where 
she thought Freddie’s arms were; but they 
weren’t, and the floor got her. So then I 
come to and went over and lifted her head, 
and I says: 

“ Listen,” I says. “ Don’t weaken now. 
You’re in time,” I says. “ He’s all yours. 
Wake up and enjoy him.” 

Then I begun to suffer. My old friend 
Madge give me a look like I was a germ 
that had bit some of her folks. 

“What do you mean,” she says, “ by 
bringing that madwoman to our wedding?” 

Now, what would have been a nice an- 
swer to that, do you think? I might be 
in that kind of a mess again some time, 
and I’d like to have one ready. I sure 
couldn’t find any apt replies on me just 
then. 

Freddie come to my rescue. Yes, he did, 
just like an athlete shoving a cripple off 
a cliff. He grabbed Madge and kissed her 
a couple of times, and he says: 

“ Take no notice of her, sweetheart,” he 
says. “I think she’s in that woman’s pay. 
You know,” he says, “ she has done every- 
thing in her power to induce me to return 
to her. It’s a nasty conspiracy,” he says; 
“ but don’t fear, sweetheart!” 

She didn’t. She was too busy hating me 
to fear anything just then. 

“ And I thought her a friend!” she says. 
“ What treachery!” 

Just about then Miss Marsh got her 
second wind. She got on her feet all by 
herself and talked. I had never heard her 
talk so eloquent before. Her remarks 
were addressed to me. There was no doubt 
about that. She used some words that went 
over my head, but I knew it was me she 
meant. 

“So you were in his pay!” she says. 
Gee, I was getting double pay and didn’t 
know it! “ You were in his pay, and you 
brought me here just to humiliate me. I 
see it all now,” she says. 

Her eyesight was fine, wasn’t it? I 
haven’t been able to see it all yet. 

“T see it all now,” she says. “I have 
been tricked, betrayed. But you shall pay 
for this,” she says. “ Never fear, you shall 


pay!” 

There seemed to be a lot of pay in the 
argument, but I didn’t see any money pass. 
She shot me with her right forefinger then, 


and says again: 


”? 
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“You shall pay,” she says, and went 
away from there. 

“Well,” Freddie says to me, like a 
dyspeptic judge talking to a wife-beater, 
“do your think you have made enough 
trouble for Madge and me on our wedding- 
day?” he says. “I think the ceremony 
can be concluded without you.” 

I think he was asking me to leave, don’t 
you? Maybe “ telling ” would be a better 
way of putting it. So I come away and 
left them with their new-found happiness; 
and when I got back, the boss says: 

“You're a fine diplomat!” he says. 
“What have you been doing to Miss 
Marsh?” 

“T haven’t been doing,” I says. “I 
been done, on both sides,” I says, “ and 
I’m crisp around the edges. Don’t ask me 
what happened,” I says. “I wish you’d 
find somebody that knows, and get them 
to tell me.” 

“ Well,” he says, “ she told me I’d either 
have to discharge you or she’d leave the 
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hotel to-morrow morning. Said you’d in- 
sulted her. Did you?” 

“ Listen,” I says. “I’ve been on a bat. 
I’ve been soused to the heart-strings on 
other people’s troubles, and mixing the 
brands. I don’t know what I done,” I 
says; “ but if you'll overlook it this time, 
I'll never do it again.” 

And he did. But I will. Oh, I know 
it! I’m hard-hearted now. If I saw a 
millionaire stealing pennies out of a blind 
man’s cup, I wouldn’t call a cop; I’d go 
halves with him. But I'll fall. Some of 
these days the tears will rise to my eyes 
at the thought of some poor bewildered 
woman who can’t keep her servants with- 
out paying them, and then I'll know I’m 
due again. 

Is there some of them German doctors, 
do you think, have ever discovered any 
little animal savage enough to go down into 
the depths of your blood and bite sym- 
pathy germs? Or am I hopeless? I 
dunno. 
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A NARROW window underneath the eaves, 
Where never touch of sunlight comes, nor moon 
May shine to mix the magic of the night, 
But where, across that little patch of sky, 
Sometimes a white cloud smiles, or, in the dark 


Between the chimney-tops, can gleam a star; 
And there, night after night, one sits and stares. 
Up from the depth below is heard the shout 
Of children dancing in the street to some 
Late organ’s tune, the call of neighbor wives, 
The laugh of passing women; and he sees 
The arc’s false moonlight lie along the wall. 
The asphalt smell, hot, heavy, holds the air, 
And comes the dull, recurrent sound of trains 
Upon the pillared track. 
Has seen mirages pass; and it is still 

A narrow window underneath the eaves, 

Where, weary with vain quests, he sits and stares. 
The odor of the town is now the breath 


Of June across the fields of hay; the sound 

Of voices, those who turn the windrow back; 

And the commingled rumble of the trains, 

The humming of innumerable bees. 

Again it is sweet summer-time at home— “ 
And oh, the orchard walk, the little lane, and she! 


He, city-lured, 


Eldredge Denison 
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CHAPTER I of the important mound that separates 
THE HOUSE Hanbridge from Bursley. The aged and 


suburb of Bursley, was still most 
plainly divided into old and new— 
that is to say, into the dull red or yellow 
with stone facings, and the bright red with 
terra-cotta gimcrackery. Like incompati- 
ble liquids congealed in a pot, the two com- 
ponents had run into each other and min- 
gled, but never mixed. 
Paramount among the old was the house 
of the member of Parliament, near the top 


T° the year 1892 Bleakridge, residential 


widowed member used the house little, but 
he kept it up, and sometimes came into 
it with an unexpectedness that extremely 
flattered the suburb. 

Thus you might be reading in the morn- 
ing paper that the member had given a 
lunch in London on the previous day to 
cabinet ministers and ladies as splendid as 
the Countess of Chell; and—glancing out 
of the window—you might see the member 
himself walking down Trafalgar Road, sad, 
fragile, sedately alert, with his hands be- 





EDITORIAL NOTE.—“ These Twain” is a novel complete in itself. It can be read and under- 


stood without knowledge of any other novel dealing with the same characters. 


Nevertheless, as 


Arnold Bennett has already published two novels about the early careers of Edwin Clayhanger and 
Hilda Lessways, who are man and wife in “These Twain,” there can be no harm, and there may 
be some good, in briefly acquainting the reader with the contents of these earlier works. 

In the first of them, “ Clayhanger,” is told the history of Edwin Clayhanger from boyhood up 


to the age of about thirty-five. 


Edwin was the son of Darius Clayhanger, a self-made and granitic 


man who rose from nothing to be a master printer in the English industrial district which Arnold 


Bennett calls the Five Towns. 


Darius had two other children, Maggie (older than Edwin), des- 


tined to spinsterhood, and Clara (younger than Edwin), who married an uxorious husband and 


had a large family. 
dead mother. 


In the circle was also the terrible pietistic Aunty Hamps, sister of Edwin’s 


Edwin’s ambition was to be an architect, and this ambition was strengthened by his acquaint- 
* Copyright, 1915, by Arnold Bennett 
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hind him, or waving a gracious hand to an 
acquaintance. Whereupon you would an- 
nounce, not apathetically: ‘ Member’s 
gone down to Macllvaine’s!” (Macll- 
vaine’s being the works in which the mem- 
ber had an interest), and there would per- 
haps be a rush to the window. Those were 
the last great days of Bleakridge. 

After the member’s house ranked such 
historic residences as those of Osmond Or- 
greave, the architect, which had the 
largest, greenest garden and the best smoke- 
defying trees in Bleakridge, and Fearns, 
the Hanbridge lawyer; together with 
Manor Cottage — so-called, though a spa- 
cious house—where lived the mechanical 
genius who had revolutionized the pottery 
industry and, strangely enough, made a 
fortune thereby; and the dark abode of 
the High Church parson. 

Next in importance came the three ter- 
races—Manor Terrace, Abbey Terrace, and 
the Sneyd Terrace —each consisting of 
three or four houses, and all on the west 
side of Trafalgar Road, with long back 
gardens and a distant prospect of Hillport 
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therefrom over the Manor fields. The ter- 
races, considered as architecture, were un- 
beautiful, old-fashioned, inconvenient, per- 
haps paltry, as may be judged from the 
fact that rents ran as low as twenty-five 
pounds a year; but they had been won- 
drous in their day—the pride of builders 
and owners, and the marvel of a barbaric 
populace. 

They, too, had histories, which many 
people knew. The plenary respectability 
of the residents could not be impugned. 
They were as good as the best. For ad- 
dress, they would not give the number of 
the house in Trafalgar Road, but the name 
of its terrace. Just as much as the oc- 
cupiers of detached houses, they had sorted 
themselves out from the horde. Conserva- 
tive or Liberal, they were antidemocratic, 
ever murmuring to themselves as they de- 
scended the front steps in the morning and 
mounted them in the evening: 

“Most folks are nobodies, but I am 
somebody.” 

And this was true. 

The still smaller old houses in between 





ance with the Orgreave family, whose head, Osmond Orgreave, was the foremost architect in Burs- 
ley. Edwin tried hard to realize his ambition, but old Darius, who excusably thought that printing 
was the prince of trades. worsted him in the struggle. 

Edwin accepted the defeat. His friendship with the numerous Orgreave family grew, and he 
found in their prosperous, gay, and generous home the refinement and artistic pleasures which 
were absent from his own. He also found, one evening, a mysterious and independent young crea- 
ture, Hilda Lessways, an orphan with a little money, a girl tremendously serious, incalculable, and 
direct. Edwin and Hilda fell in love with each other. After an unexplained absence on her part, 
they were betrothed on the day when she had to leave Bursley for Brighton to watch over a sick 
friend. The next thing that Edwin heard was that Hilda was married to a man named George 
Cannon. The enigma was not explained. 

Edwin was a second time defeated. But meanwhile his character, never precocious, was slowly 
developing. He stood his ground in the world, kept the esteem of everybody, including Aunty 
Hamps, all the Orgreaves—especially the charming Janet Orgreave—and even himself. Old Darius 
Clayhanger had died, but under Edwin the “ prince of trades” continued to flourish, and Edwin 
became a figure in the world of the Five Towns. Indubitably he was the head of his family, and 
respect met him everywhere. 

Then, after years, a little boy came from Brighton to stay with the Orgreaves. It was Hilda’s 
son, and when Edwin learned that the child’s name was George Edwin Cannon, he had a thrill. 
Later, he learned that Hilda was a widow. The most courageous and adventurous act of his life 
was to go to Brighton and rescue Hilda from the débris of an insolvent boarding-house of which 
she was the mistress. Then she confided to him that she was not really a widow, but that her hus- 
band was in prison. Edwin was desolated. In the result, the child’s grave illness brought Hilda 
to Bursley, and at the bedside she confessed that the child’s father was a bigamist, and that she 
herself was Mrs. Cannon only in name. 

They betrothed themselves again. 

Edwin Clayhanger, by constancy, by common sense, and by the secret firmness of his out- 
wardly diffident temperament, had conquered. Many critics have said that Edwin was a speci- 
men of the ordinary man. It is not so. He was very far from ordinary. 

In the second novel, “ Hilda Lessways,” we have Hilda’s side of the same story, and the expla- 
nation of the enigma unsolved in.“ Clayhanger.” We see Hilda ambitious, impulsive, and over- 
flowing with energy. She was one of the first women in England to learn shorthand. She got the 
post of secretary to George Cannon, an unqualified lawyer in her native town, Turnhill, and a 


dabbler in newspaper proprietorship. 
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the terraces, and even the old cottages in 
the side streets, which all ran to the east, 
had a smiliar distinction of caste, aloofness, 
and tradition. The least of them was 
scornful of the crowd, and deeply conscious 
of itself as a separate individuality. When 
a tenant-owner in Manor Street added a 
bay window to his front room the event 
seemed enormous in Manor Street, and 
affected even Trafalgar Road, as a no- 
torious clean-shaven figure in the streets 
may disconcert a whole quarter by grow- 
ing a beard. 

The congeries of cottage yards between 
Manor Street and Higginbotham Street, as 
visible from certain high back bedrocms 
in Trafalgar Road — a crowded higgledy- 
piggledy of plum-colored walis and chim- 
neys, blue-brick pavements, and slate roofs 
—well illustrated the grand Victorian epoch 
of the building society, when eighteenpence 
was added weekly to eighteenpence, and 
land haggled over by the foot, and every 
brick counted, in the grim, long effort to 
break away from the mass. 

Alderman Sutton, toward the end of the 
seventies, first pitted the new against the 
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old in Bleakridge. The lifelong secretary 
of a first-class building society, he was re- 
sponsible for a terrace of three commodious 
modern residences exactly opposite the 
house of the member. The member and 
Osmond Orgreave might modernize their 
antique houses as much as they liked, they 
could never match the modernity of the 
alderman’s terrace, to which, by the way 
he declined to give a name. These houses 
cost twelve hundred pounds each—a lot 
of money in the happy, far-off days when 
good bricks were only twenty shillings a 
thousand, or a farthing apiece—and im- 
posed themselves at once upon the respect 
and admiration of Bleakridge. 

A year or two later the Clayhanger house | 
went up at the corner of Trafalgar Road 
and Hulton Street, and easily outvied the 
Sutton houses. Geographically at the 
center of the residential suburb, it repre- 
sented the new movement in Bleakridge at 
its apogee, and indeed was never beaten 
by later ambitious attempts. 

Such fine erections, though nearly every 
detail of them challenged tradition, could 
not disturb Bleakridge’s belief in the sta- 





George Cannon’s half-sister, Sarah Gailey, was an intimate of old Mrs. Lessways, Hilda’s 


mother. Mrs. Lessways goes to London to stay with Sarah Gailey in Sarah’s boarding-house, 


and while Hilda is absorbed in the romance of secretaryship, Mrs. Lessways suddenly dies. George 
Cannon, through the jealousy of qualified lawyers, is forced to leave Turnhill, and he joins Sarak 


Gailey in the boarding-house business in Brighton. He has fascinated Hilda. When he proposes 
to her and she marries him, Hilda has already met and been impressed by Edwin, but the physical 
presence of George Cannon is stronger than the memory of Edwin. 

Immediately on her return from the honeymoon, she learns, from the mouth of a furious serv- 
ant, that George Cannon has a wife living, much older than himself, whom he married for money 
and abandoned. Confronted, he does not deny the charge. He leaves Hilda, but not before he has 
lost all her money. To support herself, Hilda helps Sarah Gailey to manage the boarding-house. 
It is soon after this that Hilda, through the Orgreaves, meets Edwin again; she understands the 
deep reality of her feeling for him, and the betrothal takes place, without any disclosure of her 
misadventure with George Cannon. But, returning to Brighton to succor Sarak Gailey, the fear- 
ful fact is revealed to her that she will be the mother of Cannon’s child. 

She does the one thing possible. She causes Edwin to be told that she is married, still con- 
cealing all the rest. She must pay for her impulsiveness and unwisdom, and she pays. 

Even then the young woman’s soul is unconquerable in hope. For, after terrible years, when 
Sarah Gailey was dead and Hilda was alone with her boy and her ruined life, Edwin Clayhanger 
magically and romantically supervened, and she was saved. 

No critic ever accused Hilda of being ordinary. 

How were this strangely assorted and yet well-assorted couple—the mild, quietly obstinate, 
stay-at-home man, and the daring, mettlesome, scarred woman who had affronted all experience— 
how were these two to get on in married life in the dulness of Bursley? The present book tells the 
story. It tells the story honestly, facing those facts of marriage which all married people know so 
well, but which so seldom find their way into a novel. At first sight the tale may seem to have less 
plot than most stories. But the plot is there, though in a new form, and it is created out of the 
daily and hourly exciting, competing, existence of husband and wife together in one house. 

In the early part, the reader is firmly held until he knows whether Edwin or Hilda has won 
in the altercation about Edwin’s plans for enlarging his business. In the middle of the story the 
unchangeable past surges up and makes a drama. In the closing part the crisis is reached—the 
supreme crisis which occurs in almost all married lives—and it is settled, as it was bound to be 
settled, by the resultant force of the characters of the two protagonists. 
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bility of society. But simultaneously 
whole streets of cheap, small houses—in 
reality pretentious cottages — rose round 
about. Hulton Street was all new and 
cheap. Oak Street offered a row of pink 
cottages to Osmond Orgreave’s garden- 
gates, and there were three other similar 
new streets between Oak Street and the 
Catholic chapel. 

Jerry-building was practised in Trafalgar 
Road itself, on a large plot in full view 
of the Catholic chapel, where a speculative 
builder, too hurried to use a measure, 
“ stepped out ” the foundations of fifteen 
cottages with his own bandy legs. When 
the corner of a freshly constructed cottage 
fell into the street he remarked that ac- 
cidents would happen, and had the bricks 
replaced. 

But not every cottage was jerry-built. 
Many, perhaps most, were of fairly honest 
workmanship. All were modern and rela- 
tively spacious, and much superior in plan 
to the old. All had bay windows. And 
yet all their bay windows together could not 
produce an effect equal to one bay window 
in ancient Manor Street, because they had 
omitted to be individual. Not one showy 
dwelling was unlike another, nor desired 
to be unlike another. 

The garish new streets were tenanted 
by magic. On Tuesday, the paper-hangers 
might be whistling in those drawing-rooms 
—called parlors in Manor Street; on 
Wednesday, bay windows were curtained 
and chimneys smoking. And just as the 
cottages lacked individuality, so the tenants 
were nobodies. At any rate, no traditional 
person in Bleakridge knew who they were, 
or where they came from, except that they 
came mysteriously up out of the town. 
Not that there had been any shocking in- 
crease in the birth-rate down there! 

And no traditional person seemed to care. 
The strange inroad and portent ought to 
have puzzled, and possibly to have intimi- 
dated, traditional Bleakridge; but it did 
not. Bleakridge merely observed that “a 
lot of building was going on,” and left the 
phenomenon at that. At first it was inter- 
ested and flattered; then somewhat resent- 
ful and regretful. And even Edwin Clay- 


hanger, though he counted himself among 
the enlightened and the truly democratic, 
felt hurt when quite nice houses, copying 
some features of his own on a small scale, 
and let to such people as insurance agents, 
began to fill up the remaining empty spaces 
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of Trafalgar Road. He could not help 
thinking that the prestige of Bleakridge 
was being impaired. 


Edwin Clayhanger, though very young 
in marriage, considered that he was getting 
on in years as a householder. His age was 
thirty-six. He had been married only a 
few months, under peculiar circumstances 
which rendered him self-conscious, and on 
an evening in August, 1892, as he stood in 
the hall of his house, awaiting the com- 
mencement of a postponed and unusual “ at 
home,” he felt absurdly nervous. 

But the nervousness was not painful; 
because he himself could laugh at it. He 
might be timid, he might be a little gawky, 
he might often have the curious sensation 
of not being really adult, but only a boy 
after all; the great, impressive facts would 
always emerge that he was the respected 
head of a well-known family, that he was 
successful, that he had both ideas and 
money, and that his position as one of the 
two chief master printers of the district 
would not be challenged. He knew that 
he could afford to be nervous. And further, 
since he was house-proud, he had merely 
to glance round his house in order to be 
exquisitely reassured and puffed up. 

Loitering near the foot of the stairs, 
discreetly stylish in an almost new blue- 
serge suit, and a quite new black satin tie, 
Edwin mused pleasingly upon the whole 
organism of his home. Externally, the 
woodwork and metalwork of the house had 
just been repainted, and the brickwork 
pointed. He took pleasure in the thought 
of the long, even lines of fresh mortar, and 
of the new sage-tinted spoutings and 
pipings, every foot of which he knew by 
heart. 

The nice fitting of a perpendicular spout 
into a horizontal one, and the curve of the 
joint from the eave to the wall of the 
house, and the elaborate staples that firmly 
held the spout to the wall, and the final 
curve of the spout that brought its orifice 
accurately over a spotless grid in the ground 
—the perfection of all these ridiculous de- 
tails, each beneath the notice of a truly 
celestial mind, would put the householder, 
Edwin, into a sort of contemplative ecstasy. 
Perhaps he was comical. But such inner 
experiences were part of his great interest 
in life, part of his large general passion. 

Within the hall he regarded with equal 
interest and pride the photogravure of Bel- 
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lini’s “ Agony in the Garden,” from the 
National Gallery, and the radiator which 
he had just had installed. The radiator 
was only a half-measure, but it was his 
precious toy, his pet lamb, his mistress; 
and the theory of it was that by warming 
the hall and the well of the staircase it 
softly influenced the whole house and 
abolished drafts. He had exaggerated the 
chilliness of the late August night so that 
he might put the radiator into action. 
About the small furnace in the cellar that 
heated it he was both crotchety and ex- 
travagant. 

Bellini’s picture was the symbol of an 
arti$tic revolution in Edwin. He had read 
somewhere that it was “ perhaps the great- 
est picture in the world.” The hanging-up 
of the Bellini, in its strange frame of 
stained, unpolished oak, had been an 
epochal event, closing one era and inaugu- 
rating another. And yet, before the event, 
he had not even noticed the picture on a 
visit to the National Gallery! A hint, a 
phrase murmured in the right tone in a 
periodical, a glimpse of an illustration— 
and the mighty, magic seed was sown. In 
a few months all Victorian phenomena had 
been put upon their trial, and most of 
them condemned. And condemned with- 
out even the forms of justice! Half a 
word, in the right tone, might ruin any of 
them. 

Thus was Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R. 
A., himself overthrown. One day his 
“ Bath of Psyche ” reigned in Edwin’s bed- 
room, and the next it had gone, and none 
knew why. But certain aged Victorians, 
such as Edwin’s Aunty Hamps, took the 
disappearance of the licentious engraving 
as a sign that the beloved, queer Edwin 
was at last coming to his senses, as of course 
they knew he ultimately would. 

He did not and could not explain. More 
and more he was growing to look upon his 
house as an island, cut off by a difference 
of manners from the yarnished barbarism 
of multitudinous new cottages, and by an 
immensely more profound difference of 
thought from both the cottages and the 
larger houses. 

The unique island was scarcely a dozen 
years old, but historical occurrences had 
aged it for Edwin. He had opened the 
doors of all three reception-rooms, partly 
to extend the benign sway of the radiator, 
‘ and partly so tRat he might judge the total 
effect of the illuminated chambers and im- 
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prove that effect if possible. And each 
room bore the mysterious imprints of past 
emotion. 

In the drawing-room, with its new 
orange-colored gas-globes that gilded every- 
thing beneath them, Edwin’s father used 
to sit on Sunday evenings, year after year, 
alone. And one Sunday evening, when Ed- 
win, entering, had first mentioned to his 
father a woman’s name, his father had 
most terribly humiliated him. But now it 
seemed as if some other youth, and not 
Edwin, had been humiliated, so completely 
was the wound healed. 

And he could remember leaning in the 
doorway of the drawing-room one Sunday 
morning, and his sister Clara was seated 
at the piano, and his elder sister Maggie 
nursing a baby of Clara’s, by her side, and 
they were singing Balfe’s duet “ Excelsior.” 
His father stood behind them, crying, cry- 
ing steadily, until at length the bitter old 
man lost control of himself and sobbed 
aloud under the emotional stress of the 
women’s voices, and Clara cheerfully up- 
braided him for foolishness; and Edwin 
had walked suddenly away. This memory 
was somehow far more poignant than the 
memory of his humiliation. 

And in the drawing-room, too, he had 
finally betrothed himself to Hilda. That 
was only yesterday; yet it was historical 
and distant. He was wearing his dressing- 
gown, being convalescent from influenza; 
he could distinctly recall the feel of his 
dressing-gown; and Hilda came in. Over 
her face was a veil. 

The dining-room, whose large, glistening 
table was now covered with the most varied 
and modern “ refreshments” for the “ at 
home ” had witnessed no event specially 
dramatic, but it had witnessed hundreds of 
monotonous tragic meals at which the 
progress of his father’s mental malady, and 
the approach of his death, could be meas- 
ured by the old man’s increasing disability 
to distinguish between his knife and his 
fork. It had seen Darius Clayhanger fed 
like a baby.: And it had never been the 
same dining-room since. Edwin might 
transform it, repaper it, refurnish it—the 
mysterious imprint remained. 

And then there was the little breakfast- 
room, inserted into the plan of the house 
between the hail and the kitchen. Nothing 
had happened there, because the life of the 
household had never adjusted itself to the 
borrowed convention of the breakfast-room. 
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Nothing? But the most sensational 
thing had happened there! When with an 
exquisite passing timidity she took posses- 
sion of Edwin’s house as his wife, Hilda 
had bad a sudden gust of audacity in the 
breakfast-room. A mature woman, with a 
boy aged ten to prove it, she had effervesced 
into the naive gestures of a young girl who 
had inherited a boudoir. 

“This shall be my very own room, and 
I shall arrange it just as I like, without 
asking you about anything. And it will be 
my very own.” 

She had not offered an idea; she had an- 
nounced a decision. Edwin had had other 
notions for the room, but he perceived that 
he must bury them in eternal silence, and 
yield eagerly to this caprice. 

Thus to acquiesce had given him deep 
and strange joy. He was startled, perhaps, 
to discover that he had brought into his 
house not a woman, but a tripartite creature 
—woman, child, and sibyl. Neither Mag- 
gie, nor Clara, nor Janet Orgreave, nor even 
Hilda before she became his wife, had ever 
aroused in him the least suspicion that a 
woman might be a tripartite creature. He 
was married, certainly—nobody could be 
more legally and respectably married than 
was he—but the mere marriage seemed 
naught in comparison with the enormous 
fact that he had got this unexampled 
creature in his house and was living with 
her, she at his mercy and he at hers. En- 
chanting escapade! Solemn doom! 

By the way, she had yet done nothing 
with the breakfast-room. Yes, she had 
stolen a cabinet gold frame from the shop, 
and put his photograph into it, and stuck 
the picture on the mantelpiece; but that 
was all. She would not permit him to 
worry her about her secret designs for the 
breakfast-room. The breakfast-room was 
her affair. 

Indeed, the whole house was her affair. 
It was no longer his house, in which he 
could issue orders without considering an- 
other individuality—orders that would in- 
fallibly be executed, either cheerfully or 
glumly, by the plump spinster, Maggie. He 
had to mind his p’s and q’s; he had to be 
wary, everywhere. The creature did not 
simply live in the house; she pervaded it. 
As soon as he opened the tront door he felt 
her presence. 


She was now up-stairs in their joint bed- 
room, dressing for the “ at home.” All day 
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he had feared she might be late, and as he 
looked at the hall clock he saw that the 
risk was getting acute. 

Before the domestic rearrangements pre- 
ceding the marriage had been fully dis- 
cussed, he had assumed, and Maggie and 
Clara had assumed, and Aunty Hamps had 
absolutely assumed, that the husband and 
wife would occupy the long-empty bedroom 
of old Darius, because it was a little broader 
than Edwin’s, and because it was the 
“ principal ” bedroom. But Hilda had said 
no to him privately. Whereupon, being 
himself almost morbidly unsentimental, he 
had judiciously hinted that to object to a 
room because an old man had died in it 
under distressing circumstances was to be 
morbidly sentimental and unworthy of her. 

Whereupon she had mysteriously smiled, 
and called him sweet bad names, and kissed 
him, and hung on his neck. She senti- 
mental! Could not the great stupid see 
without being told that what influenced her 
was not an aversion for his father’s bed- 
room, but a predilection for Edwin’s? She 
desired that they should inhabit Ais room. 
She wanted to sleep in Ais room; and to 
wake up in it, and to feel that she was im- 
mersing herself in his past. 

And she would not allow him to uproot 
the fixed bookcases on either side of the 
hearth. She said that for her they were 
part of the room itself. Useless to argue 
that they occupied space required for extra 
furniture! She would manage! 

She did manage. He found that the 
acme of convenience for a husband had not 
been achieved, but convenience was naught 
in the rapture of the escapade. He had 
“needed shaking up,” as they say down 
there, and he was shaken up. 

Nevertheless, though undoubtedly sha- 
ken up, he had the male wit to perceive 
that the bedroom episode had been a pe- 
culiar triumph for himself. Her attitude 
in it, imperious superficially, was in truth 
an impassioned and outright surrender to 
him. 


CHAPTER II 


HILDA ON THE STAIRS 


Apa descended the stairs, young, slim, 


very neat. Ada was one of Hilda’s two 
new servants. Before taking charge of the 
house Hilda had ordained the operation 
called “ a clean sweep,” and Edwin had ap- 
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proved. The elder of -Maggie’s two serv- 
ants had been a good one, but Hilda had 
shown no interest in the catalogue of her 
excellences. She wanted fresh servants. 

Maggie, like Edwin, approved, but only 
as a general principle. In the particular 
case she had hinted that her prospective 
sister-in-law was perhaps unwise to let slip 
a tested servant. Hilda wanted not merely 
fresh servants, but young servants agreeable 
to behold. 

“T will not have middle-aged, scowling 
women about my house,” Hilda had said. 

Maggie could not understand Hilda’s 
insistence on youth and comeliness in a 
servant, and she foresaw trouble. Hilda, 
however, obtained her desire. She was 
outspoken with her servants. If Edwin 
implied that she was dangerously ignor- 
ing the touchiness of the modern servant 
she would say indifferently: 

“ It’s always open to them to go if they 
don’t like it.” 

They did not go. It is notorious that 
foolhardy mistresses are often very lucky. 

As soon as Ada caught sight of her master 
in the hall, she became self-conscious. All 
the joints of her body seemed to be hung 
on very resilient springs. Reddening 


slightly, she lowered her gaze and looked at 


her tripping toes. 

He seldom spoke to her more than once 
a day, and not always that. He had one 
day visited the large attic into which, 
with her colleague, she disappeared late at 
night, and from which she emerged early 
in the morning, and he had seen two small 
tin trunks and some clothes behind the 
door, and an alarm-clock and a portrait of 
a fireman on the mantelpiece. The fireman, 
he seemed to recollect, was her brother. 
But she was a stranger in his house, and 
he had no sustained curiosity about her. 

The days were gone when he used to be 
the intimate of servants—of Mrs. Nixon, 
for example, the sole prop of the Clay- 
hanger family for many years, and an en- 
tirely human being to Edwin. Mrs. Nixon 
had never been either young, slim, or neat. 
She was dead. The last servant whom he 
could be said to have known was a pert 
niece of Mrs. Nixon’s, now somebody’s pro- 
lific wife and much changed. And he was 
now somebody’s husband, and bearded, and 
perhaps occasionally pompous, and much 
changed in other ways. So that enigmatic 
Adas bridled at sight of him and became 
intensely aware of themselves. 
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Still, this Ada in her smartness was a 
pretty sight for his eyes as, like an aspen, 
she trembled down the stairs; though the 
coarseness of her big, red hands, and the 
vulgarity of her accent were a surprising 
contrast to her waist and her fine carriage. 

He knew she had been hooking her mis- 
tress’s dress, and that therefore the hook- 
ing must be finished. He liked to think of 
Hilda being attired thus in the bedroom 
by a natty, deferential maid. The process 
gave to Hilda a luxurious, even an Oriental 
quality, which charmed him. He liked 
the suddenly impressive tone in which the 
haughty Hilda would say to Ada: “ Your 
master,” as if mentioning a Sultan. 

He was growing more and more anxious 
lest Hilda should be late, and he wanted to 
ask Ada: 

“Ts Mrs. Clayhanger coming down?” 

But he discreetly forbore. He might run 
up to the bedroom and burst in on the 
toilet; Hilda would have welcomed him. 
But he preferred to remain with his anxiety 
where he was, and meditate upon Hilda 
bedecking herself up there in the bedroom 
—to please him; to please not the guests, 
but him. 


Hilda’s son, George Edwin, sidled sur- 
prisingly into the hall. He was wearing a 
sailor suit, very new, and he had probably 
been invisible somewhere against the blue 
curtains of the drawing-room window—an 
example of nature’s protective mimicry. 

George was rather small for his ten years. 
Dark, like his mother, he had her eyes, her 
thick eyebrows that almost met in the 
middle, and her pale skin. As for his mind, 
he seemed to be sometimes alarmingly pre- 
cocious and sometimes a case of arrested 
development. In this and many other re- 
spects he greatly resembled other boys. 

The son of a bigamist can have no name, 
unless it be his mother’s maiden name; but 
George knew nothing of that. He had 
borne his father’s name, and when at the 
exciting and puzzling period of his mother’s 
marriage he had learned that his surname 
would in future be Clayhanger, he had a 
little resented the affront to his egoism. 
Edwin’s explanation, however, that the 
change was for the convenience of people 
in general, had caused him to shrug his 
shoulders in concession and to murmur 
casually: 

“Oh, well, then!” He seemed to be as- 
senting with loftiness: “If it’s any par- 
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ticular use to the whole world, I don’t 
really mind.” 

“T say, uncle,” he began. 

Edwin had chosen this form of address. 
“ Stepfather” was preposterous, and 
“ father” somehow offended him, so he 
constituted himself an uncle. 

“ Hello, kid!” said he. “ Can you find 
room to keep anything else in your pockets 
besides your hands?” 

George snatched his hands out of his 
pockets as if the pockets had been red-hot. 
Then he smiled confidently up. 

These two were friends. Edwin was as 
proud as the boy of the friendship, and 
perhaps more flattered. At first he had 
not cared for George, being repelled by 
George’s loud, positive tones, his brusk and 
often violent gestures, and his intense ab- 
sorption in himself. But gradually he had 
been won by the boy’s boyishness, his 
smile, his little, soft body, his unspoken 
invocations, his resentment of injustice— 
except when strict justice appeared to clash 
with his own interests—his absolute im- 
potence against adult decrees, his touching 
fatalism, his recondite personal distinction 
that flashed and was gone, and his oc- 
casional cleverness and wit. 

He admitted that George charmed him. 
But he well knew that he also charmed 
George. He had a way of treating George 
as an equal, that few children, save possi- 
bly Clara’s, could have resisted. True, he 
would quiz the child, but he did not forbid 
the child to quiz. 

The mother was profoundly relieved and 
rejoiced by this friendship. She luxuriated 
in it. Edwin might well have been inimical 
to the child; he might through the child 
‘have shown a not unnatural jealousy of the 
child’s father. But, somewhat to the 
astonishment of even Edwin himself, he 
never saw the father in the child, nor 
thought of the father, nor resented the 
parenthood that was not his. 

“Have you seen my horse?” asked 
George. 

“ Have I seen your horse? I’ve seen that 
you've left it lying about on the hall table.” 

“T put it there so that you’d see it,” 
George persuasively excused himself for 
the untidiness. 

“ Well, let’s inspect it.” Edwin forgave 
him, and picked up from the table a piece 
of cartridge-paper on which was a drawing 
of a great cart-horse with shaggy feet. It 
was a vivacious sketch. 
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“ You’re improving,” said Edwin, judi- 
cially, but in fact much impressed. 

“It’s rather good, isn’t it?” George sug- 
gested, lifting up his head so that he could 
just see over the edge of the paper, which 
Edwin held at the level of his watch-chain. 

“T’ve met worse. Where did you see 
this particular animal?” 

“IT saw him down near the brewery this 
morning. But when I’m doing a horse, I 
see him on the paper before I begin to 
draw, and I just draw round him.” 

Edwin thought: 

“ This kid is no ordinary kid.” 

He said: 

“ Well, we’ll pin ‘t up here. We'll have 
a Royal Academy, and hear what the pub- 
lic has to say.” 

He took a pin from under his waistcoat. 

“ That’s not level,” said George. 

And when Edwin had readjusted the pin, 
George persisted boldly: 

“ That’s not level either.” 

“It’s as level as it’s going to be. I ex- 
pect you’ve been drawing horses instead 
of practising your piano.” 

He looked down at the mysterious little 
boy, who lived always so much nearer to 
the earth’s surface than himself. 

George nodded _ simply, 
scratched his head. 

“ If I don’t practise while I’m young, I 
shall regret it in after life, sha’n’t I ?” 

“Who told you that?” 

“It’s what Aunty Hamps said to me, I 
think. I say, uncle!” 

“ What’s up?” 

“Is Mr. John coming to-night?” 

“T suppose so. Why?” 

“ Oh, nothing! I say, uncle!” 

“ That’s twice you’ve said it.” 

The boy smiled. 

“ You know that piece in the Bible about 
‘if two of you shall agree on earth—’?” 

“What of it?” Edwin asked rather 
curtly, anticipating difficulties. 

“TI don’t think two boys would be 
enough, would they? Two grown-ups 
might; but I’m not so sure about two boys. 
You see in the very next verse it says ‘ two 
or three gathered together.’ ” 

“ Three might be more effective. It’s al- 
ways as well to be on the safe side.” 

“ Could you pray for anything? A pen- 
knife, for instance?” 

“Why not?” 

“ But could you?” 
impatient. 


and - then 


George was a little 
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“ Better ask your mother,” szid Edwin, 
who was becoming self-conscious under the 
strain. 

George exploded coarsely: 

“ Pooh! It’s no good asking mother.” 

Said Edwin: 

“ The great thing in these affairs is to 
know what you want, and to want it. Con- 
centrate as hard as you can, a long time in 
advance. No use half wanting!” 

“ Well, I couldn’t begin to concentrate 
to-night.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Who could?” George protested. 
* We're all so nervous to-night, aren’t we, 
with this ‘ at home’ business? And I know 
I never could concentrate in my best 
clothes.” 

For Edwin, the boy with his shocking 
candor, had suddenly precipitated out of 
the atmosphere, as it were, the collective 
nervousness of the household, made it into 
a phenomenon visible, tangible, oppressive. 
And the household was no longer a collec- 
tion of units, but an entity. 

A bell rang faintly in the kitchen, and 
the sound abraded his nerves. The first 
guests were on the threshold, and Hilda 
was late. He looked at the clock. Yes, 
she was late! The hour named in the in- 
vitations was already past. AIF day he had 
feared lest she should be late, and she was 
late. 

He looked at the glass of the front door; 
but night had come, and it was 6paque. 
Ada tripped into view and ran up-stairs. 

“Don’t you hear the front door?” He 
stopped her flight. 

“ Tt was missis’s bell, sir.” 

“Ah!” Respite! 

Ada disappeared. 

Then another ring. And no parlor-maid 
to answer the bell! Naturally! Naturally 
Hilda, forgetting something at the last mo- 
ment, had taken the parlor-maid away pre- 
cisely when the girl was needed! Oh, he 
had foreseen it! 

George moved impulsively toward the 
front door. 

“Where are you going?” Edwin asked 
roughly. “ Come here. It’s not your place 
to open the door. Come with me in the 
drawing-room.” 

It was no affair of his, thought Edwin 
crossly and uncompromisingly, if guests 
were kept waiting at the front door. It 
was Hilda’s affair; she was the mistress 
of the house, and the blame was hers. 
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At high speed Ada swept with streamers 
down the stairs, like a squirrel down the 
branch of a tree. And then came Hilda. 

She stood at the turn of the stairs, wait- 
ing while the front door was opened. He 
and George could see her over and through 
the banisters; and at sight of her trium- 
phant and happy air, ail Edwin’s annoy- 
ance melted. 

She was late. In summoning the parlor- 
maid to her bedroom when the parlor-maid 
ought to have been on duty down-stairs, 
she had acted indefensibly and without 
thought. No harm, as it happened, was 
done. Sheer chance often thus saved her, 
but logically her double fault was not there- 
by mitigated. 

He felt that if he forgave her, if he dis- 
missed the charge and wiped the slate, he 
was being false to the great male prin- 
ciples of logic and justice. The godlike 
judge in him resented the miscarriage of 
justice. Nevertheless, justice miscarried. 
The weak husband said, like a woman: 

“What does it matter?” 

Such was her shameful power over him, 
of which the unscrupulous creature was 
quite aware. 

As he looked at her he asked himself: 

“Ts she magnificent? Or is she just 
ordinary and am I deluded? Does she 
seem her age? Is she a mature woman 
getting past the prime, or has she miracu- 
lously kept herself a young girl for me?” 

In years she was thirty-five. She had 
large bones, and her robust body, neither 
plump nor slim, showed the firm, assured 
carriage of its age. It said: 

“TI have stood before the world, and I 
cannot be intimidated.” 

Still, marriage had rejuvenated her. She 
was marvelously young at times, and ex- 
perience would drop from her and leave 
the girl that he had first known and kissed 
ten years earlier; but a less harsh, less un- 
compromising girl. 

Previous to her marriage she had shown 
little interest in dress; but now she would 
spasmodically worry about her clothes, and 
she would make Edwin worry. He had 
to decide, though he had no qualifications 
as an arbiter. She would scowl at a dress- 
maker as if to say: 

“For Heaven’s sake, do realize that 
upon you is laid the sacred responsibility 
of helping me to please my husband!” 

To-night she was wearing a striped blue 
dress, imperceptibly décolleté, with the leg- 
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of-mutton sleeves of the period. The 
colors, two shades of blue, did not suit her. 
But she imagined that they suited her, and 
so did he; and the frock was elaborate, 
was the result of terrific labor, and pro- 
duced a rich effect, meet for a hostess of 
position. 

The mere fact that this woman with no 
talent for coquetry should after years of 
narrow insufficiency scowl at dressmakers 
and pout at senseless, refractory silks in 
the yearning for elegance was utterly de- 
licious to Edwin. Her presence there on 
the landing of the stairs was in the nature 
of a miracle. 

He had wanted her, and he had got her. 
Nothing had been able to stop him, not 
even the obstacle of her tragic adventure 
with a rascal and a bigamist. The strong 
magic of his passion had forced destiny 
to render her up to him mysteriously in- 
tact, after all. The impossible had oc- 
curred, and society had accepted it, beaten. 
There she was, dramatically, with her thick 
eyebrows, and the fine, wide nostrils, and 
the delicate lobe of the ear, and that mouth 
that would startlingly fasten on him and 
kiss the life out of him. 

“There is dear Hilda!” said some one 


at the door amid the arriving group. 
None but Aunty Hamps would have said 


“dear” Hilda. Maggie, Clara, and even 
Janet Orgreave never used sentimental ad- 
jectives on occasions of ceremony. 

And in her clear, precise, dominating 
voice Hilda with gay ease greeted the com- 
pany from above: 

“ Good evening, all!” 

“ What the deuce was I so upset about 
just now?” thought Edwin, in sudden, in- 
stinctive, exulting felicity. “ Everything is 
absolutely all right.” 


CHAPTER IiIl 
ATTACK AND REPULSE 


Tue entering guests were Edwin’s 
younger sister, Clara, with her husband, 
Albert Benbow; his elder sister, Maggie; 
Aunty Hamps, and Mr. Peartree. They 
had arrived together, and rather unfash- 
ionably soon after the hour named in the 
invitation, because the Benbows had called 
at Aunty Hamps’s on the way up, and the 
Benbows were always early, both in ar- 
riving and departing, “on account of the 
children.” Whenever they were out of the 
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nest in the evening, they called themselves 
“ early birds.” They used the comparison 
hundreds, thousands of times, and never 
tired of it; indeed, each time they were con- 
vinced that they had invented it freshly 
for the occasion. 

Said Aunty Hamps, magnificent in jetty 
black, handsome, and, above all, imposing: 

“I knew you would be delighted to meet 
Mr. Peartree again, Edwin. He is staying 
the night at my house—I can be so much 
more hospitable now Maggie is with me— 
and I insisted he should come up with us. 
But it needed no insisting.” 

The erect old lady looked from Mr. Pear- 
tree with pride toward her nephew. 

Mr. Peartree was a medium-sized man 
of fifty, with graying, sandy hair. Twenty 
years before, he had been second minister 
in the Bursley circuit of the Wesleyan 
Methodist connection. He was now super- 
intendent minister of a Cheshire circuit. 

The unchangeable canons of Wesleyan- 
ism permit its ministers to 1aarry, and 
celibacy is even discouraged, for the rea- 
son that wives and daughters are expected 
to toil in the cause, and their labor costs 
the circuit not a halfpenny. But the canons 
forbid ministers to take root and found a 
home. Eleven times in thirty years, Mr. 
Peartree had been forced to migrate to a 
strange circuit and to adapt his much- 
traveled furniture and family to a house 
which he had not chosen, and which his 
wife generally did not like. 

He was neither overworked nor under- 
paid. He belonged to the small-tradesman 
class, and, keeping a shop in St. Luke’s 
Square, he might wel! have worked harder 
for less money than he now earned. His 
vocation, however, in addition to its deso- 
lating nomadic quality, had other grave 
drawbacks. It gave him contact with a 
vast number of human beings, but the 
abnormal proportion among them of vision- 
aries, bigots, hypocrites, and petty office- 
seekers falsified his general estimate of 
humanity. 

Again, the canons rigorously forbade 
him to think freely for himself on the sub- 
jects which, in theory, most interested him; 
with the result that he remained extremely 
ignorant through the very fear of knowl- 
edge, that he was a warm enemy to 
freedom, and that he habitually carried 
intellectual dishonesty to the verge of 
cynicism. 

Thirdly, he was obliged always to be 
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diplomatic — except, of course, with his 
family—and nature had not meant him for 
the diplomatic career. He was so sick of 
being all things to all men that he even 
dreamed diplomatic dreams as a galley- 
slave will dream of the oar; and so little 
gifted for the réle that he wore insignificant, 
tight, turned-down collars, never having 
perceived the immense moral advantage 
conferred on the diplomatist by a high, 
loose, wide-rolling collar. 

Also he was sick of captivity, and this 
in no wise lessened his objection to free- 
dom. He had lost all youthful enthusiasm, 
and was in fact equally bored with the 
earth and with heaven. 

Nevertheless, he had authority and se- 
curity. He was accustomed to the public 
gaze and to the forms of deference. He 
knew that he was as secure as a judge, and 
far more secure than a cabinet minister. 
Nothing but the inconceivable collapse of 
a powerful and wealthy sect could affect 
his position or his livelihood to the very 
end of life. Hence, beneath his weariness 
and his professional attitudinarianism, 
there was a hint of the devil-may-care that 
had its piquancy. 

Edwin blanched at the apparition of Mr. 
Peartree. That even Aunty Hamps should 


dare, uninvited, to bring a Wesleyan min- 
ister to the party was startling; but that 
the minister should be Mr. Peartree stag- 
gered him. For twenty years and more 
Edwin had secretly, and sometimes in pub- 
lic, borne a tremendous grudge against Mr. 


execrated, anathema- 
excommunicated Mr. 
extended the fearful 
all his ancestors, and 


Peartree. He had 
tized, and utterly 
Peartree, and had 
curse to his family, 
all his descendants. 

When Mr. Peartree was young, and 
fervent in the service of Heaven, he had 
had the monstrous idea of instituting a 
Saturday afternoon Bible class for school- 
boys. Abetted by parents weak-minded 
and cruel, he had caught and horribly tor- 
tured some score of miserable victims, of 
whom Edwin was one. The bitter memory 
of those weekly half-holidays thieved from 
him and made desolate by a sanctimonious 
crank had never softened; nor had Edwin 
ever forgiven Mr. Peartree. 

Now, in the gas-lit bustle of the hall, 
after an interval of about twenty years, 
he beheld his enemy again, his bugbear, 
his loathed oppressor, the living symbol of 
all that his soul condemned. 
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Said Mrs. Hamps: 

“T reminded Mr. Peartree that you used 
to attend his Bible class, Edwin. Do you 
remember? I hope you do.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Edwin, with a slight 
nervous laugh, blushing. 

His eye caught Clara’s, but there was 
no sign whatever of the old malicious grin 
on her maternal face. Nor did Maggie’s 
show atremor. And, of course, the majestic 
duplicity of Aunty Hamps did not quiver 
under the strain. So that the Rev. Mr. 
Peartree, protesting honestly that he should 
have recognized his old pupil Mr. Clay- 
hanger anywhere, never suspected the ter- 
rific drama of the moment. 

And the next moment there was no 
drama. Teacher and pupil shook hands. 
The recognition was mutual. To Edwin, 
Mr. Peartree, save for the graying of his 
hair, had not changed. His voice, his 
form, his gestures, were absolutely the 
same. Only, instead of being Mr. Pear- 
tree, he was a man like another man—a 
commonplace, hard-featured, weary man; 
a spare, little man, with a greenish-black 
coat and a bluish-white, low collar; a per- 
functory, listless man with an unpleasant 
voice; a man with the social code of the 
Benbows and Aunty Hamps; a man, the 
lines of whose face disclosed a narrow and 
self-satisfied ignorance; a man whose des- 
tiny had forbidden him ever to be natural; 
and withal an average, decent fellow. 

Edwin rather liked the casual look in 
Mr. Peartree’s eyes that said: 

“ My being here is part of my job. I’m 
indifferent. I do what I have to do, and 
I really don’t care. I have paid tens of 
thousands of calls, and I shall pay tens of 
thousands more.” 

“ Not a bad sort of cuss, after all!” 
thought Edwin. 

All the carefully tended rage and ani- 
mosity of twenty years evaporated out of 
his heart and was gone. He did not for- 
give Mr. Peartree, because there was no 
Mr. Peartree—there was only this man. 
And there was no Wesleyan chapel either, 
but only an ugly, forlorn, three-quarters- 
empty building at the top of Duck Bank. 
It occurred to nobody, not even to the 
mighty Edwin, that in those few seconds 
the history of dogmatic religion had passed 
definitely out of one stage and had entered 
another. 

Abel Peartree nonchalantly, and with a 
practised aplomb which was not disturbed 
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even by the vision of George’s heroic stal- 
lion, said the proper things to Edwin and 
Hilda. It became known, somehow, that 
the parson was revisiting Bursley in order 
to deliver his well-known lecture entitled 
“The Mantle and Mission of Elijah ’-— 
the sole lecture of his repertoire, but it 
had served to raise him ever so slightly 
out of the ruck. 

Hilda patronized him. Against the rich 
background of her home, she assumed the 
pose of the grand lady. Abel Peartree 
seemed to like the pose, and grew momen- 
tarily vivacious in knightly response. 

“And why not?” said Edwin to him- 
self, justifying his wife after being a little 
critical of her curtness. 

Then, when the conversation fell, Aunty 
Hamps discreetly suggested that she and 
the girls should “ go up-stairs.” The negli- 
gent Hilda had inexcusably forgotten, in 
her nervous excitement, that on these oc- 
casions arriving ladies should be at once 
escorted to the specially-titivated best bed- 
room, there to lay their things on the best 
counterpane. 

As the ladies mounted, Mr. Peartree 
laughed genuinely at one of Albert Ben- 
bow’s characteristic pleasantries, which al- 
ways engloomed Edwin. 


Somewhat later, various other guests 
having come and distributed themselves 
over the reception-rooms, the chandeliers 
glinted down their rays upon light, summer 
frocks, some jewelry, and coats of black 
and dark gray and blue; and the best 
counterpanes in the best bedroom were 
completely hidden by mantles and cloaks, 
and the hat-stand in the hall heavily clus- 
tered with hats and caps. The reception 
was in being, and the interior full of 
animation. 

Edwin, watchful and hospitably anxious, 
wandered out of the drawing-room into the 
hall. The door of the breakfast-room was 
ajar, and he could hear Clara’s voice behind 
it. He knew that the Benbows and Maggie 
and Aunty Hamps were all in the break- 
fast-room, and he blamed chiefly Clara for 
this provincial clannishness, which was so 
characteristic of her. 

He listened, 

“No,” Clara was saying, “we don’t 
know what’s happened to him since he came 
out of prison. He got two years.” 

She was speaking in what Edwin called 
her “ scandal” tones—low, clipped, inti- 
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mate, eager, blissful. And then Albert 
Benbow’s voice: 

* He’s had the good sense not to bother 
us.’ 

Edwin, while resenting the conversation, 
and the Benbows’ use of “ we” and “ us ” 
in a matter which did not concern them, 
was grimly comforted by the thought of 
their ignorance of a detail which would 
have interested them passionately. None 
but Hilda and himself knew that the 
bigamist was at that moment in prison 
again for another and a later offense. 
Everything had been told but that. 

“ Of course,” said Clara, “ they needn’t 
have said anything about the bigamy at 
all, and nobody outside the family need 
have known that poor Hilda was not just 
an ordinary widow. But we all thought it 
would be best—” 

“T don’t know so much about that, 
Clary,” Albert Benbow interrupted his wife. 
“You mustn’t forget his real wife came to 
Turnhill to make inquiries. That started 
a hare.” 

“Well, you know what I mean,” said 
Clara vaguely. 

Mr. Peartree’s voice came in: 

“ But surely the case was in the papers?” 

“TI expect it was in the Sussex papers,” 
Albert replied. “ You see, they went 
through the ceremony of marriage at Lewes. 
But it never got into the local rag, because 
Cannon wasn’t his real name; and he’d no 
address in the Five Towns, then. He was 
just a boarding-house keeper at Brighton. 
It was a miracle it didn’t get into the 
Signal, if you ask me; but it didn’t. I 
happen to know” —his voice grew im- 
portant—“ that the Signal people have an 
arrangement with the Press Association for 
a full report of all matrimonial cases that 
would be likely to interest the district. 
However, the Press Association weren’t 
quite on the spot that time. And it’s not 
surprising they weren’t, either.” 

Clara resumed: 

“No. It never came out. Still, as I 
say, we all thought it best not to conceal 
anything. Albert strongly advised Edwin 
not to attempt any such thing.” 

“What awful rot!” thought Edwin. 

“So we just mentioned it quietly to a 
few friends. After all, poor Hilda was per- 
fectly innocent. Of course, she felt her 
position keenly when she came to live here 
after the wedding.” 

“ Did she indeed?” thought Edwin. 
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“ Edwin would have the wedding in Lon- 
don. We did so feel for her.” 

“ Did you indeed?” thought Edwin. 

“ She wouldn’t have an ‘at home.’ I 
knew it was a mistake not to. We all 
knew. But no, she would not. Folks be- 
gan to talk. They thought it strange she 
didn’t have an ‘ at home’ like other folks. 
Many young married women have two ‘ at 
homes’ nowadays. So in the end she was 
persuaded. She fixed it for August, be- 
cause she thought so many people would 
be away at the seaside. But they aren’t— 
at least not so many as you’d think. Albert 
says it’s owing to the general election up- 
set. And she wouldn’t have it in the after- 
noon, like other folks. Mrs. Edwin isn’t 
like other folks, and you can’t alter her.” 

“ What’s the matter with the evening, 
anyhow?” asked Benbow, the breezy and 
consciously broad-minded. 


“Oh! Of course, J quite agree. I like 


it. But folks are so funny.” 

After a momentary pause, Mr. Peartree 
said uncertainly: 

“ And there’s a littie boy?” 

“ Yes, the one you’ve seen,” Clara told 
him. 

“ Poor little thing!” said Aunty Hamps. 


“T do feel so sorry for him. When he 


grows up—”’ 

“ You needn’t, aunty,” said Maggie curt- 
ly, expressing her attitude to George in that 
mild curtness. 

“ Of course,” said Clara quickly. “ We 
never let it make any difference. In fact, 
our Bert and he are rather friends, aren’t 
they, Albert?” 

At this moment George himself opened 
the door of the dining-room, letting out a 
faint buzz of talk and clink of vessels. His 
mouth was not empty. 

Precipitately Edwin plunged into the 
breakfast-room. 

“ Hello, you people!” he murmured. 
“ Well, Mr. Peartree!” 

There they were—all of them, including 
the parson—grouped together, lusciously 
bathing in the fluid of scandal. Clara 
turned, and without the least constraint 
said sweetly: 

“Oh, Edwin! There you are! I was 
just telling Mr. Peartree about you and 
Hilda, you know. We thought it would be 
better.” 

“You see,” said Aunty Hamps impres- 
sively. “Mr. Peartree will be about the 
town to-morrow, and a word from him—” 
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Mr. Peartree tried unsuccessfully to look 
as if he was nobody in particular. 

“ That’s all right,” said Edwin. “ Per- 
haps the door might as well be shut.” He 
thought, as many a man has thought: 
“ My relations take the cake!” 

Clara occupied the only easy chair in 
the room. Mrs. Hamps and the parson 
were seated. Maggie stood. Albert Ben- 
bow, ever uxorious, was perched sidewise 
on the arm of his wife’s chair. Clara, 
center of the conclave, and of all conclaves 
in which she took part, was the mother of 
five children and nearing thirty-five years 
of age. Maternity had ruined her once 
slim figure, but neither she nor Albert 
seemed to mind that. They seemed, rather, 
to be proud of her unshapeliness. 

Her face was unspoiled. She was pretty, 
and had a marvelously fair complexion. 
In her face Edwin could still always plainly 
see the pert, charming, malicious girl of 
fourteen who loathed Aunty Hamps and 
was rude to her behind her back. But 
Clara and Aunty Hamps were fast friends 
nowadays. Clara’s brood had united them. 

Edwin did not like Clara; he objected 
to her domesticity, her motherliness, her 
luxuriant fruitfulness, the intonations of 
her voice, her intense self-satisfaction, her 
remarkable duplicity; and, perhaps more 
than anything, to her smug provinciality. 
He did not positively dislike his brother-in- 
law, but he objected to him for his uxo- 
riousness, his cheerful assurance of Clara’s 
perfection, his contented and conceited 
ignorance of all intellectual matters, his 
incorrigible vulgarity of a small manufac- 
turer who displays everywhere the stigmata 
of petty commerce, and his ingenuous love 
of office. 

As for Maggie, the plump spinster of 
forty, he respected her when he thought 
of her, but reproached her for social gawk- 
iness and taciturnity. As for Aunty 
Hamps, he could not respect, but he was 
forced to admire, her gorgeous and sus- 
tained hypocrisy, in which no flaw had 
ever been found, and which victimized even 
herself. He was always invigorated by her 
ageless energy and the sight of her hand- 
some, erect, valiant figure. 

Mr. Peartree, sitting up with his hands 
on his baggy knees, said: 

“ Everything seems to have turned out 
very well in the end, Mr. Clayhanger— 
very well indeed.” His features showed 
less of the tedium of life. 
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“Eh, yes! Eh, yes!” breathed Aunty 
Hamps in ecstasy. 

Edwin, diffident and ill-pleased, was 
about to suggest that the family might ad- 
vantageously separate, when George came 
after him into the room. 

“ Oh!” cried George. 

“ Well, little jockey!” Clara began in- 
stantly, with an exaggerated sweetness that 
Edwin thought must nauseate the child. 
“ Would you like Bert to come up and play 
with you one of these afternoons?” 

George stared at her, and slowly flushed. 

“ Yes,” said George. “ Only—” 

“Only what?” 

“ Supposing I was doing something else 
when he came?” 

Without waiting for possible develop- 
ments, George turned to leave the room. 

“ You’re a caution, you are!” said Albert 
Benbow; and to the adults: “ Hates to be 
disturbed, I suppose.” 

“ That’s it,” said Edwin responsively, as 
brother-in-law to brother-in-law; but he 
felt that he, with a few months’ experience 
of another’s child, appreciated the exquisite, 
strange sensibility of children infinitely bet- 
ter than Albert were he fifty times a father. 

“What is a caution, Uncle Albert?” 
asked George, peeping back from the door. 

“ A caution is a caution to snakes,” said 
Albert. “ Shoo!” 

Making a noise like a rocket, he feinted 
to pursue the boy with violence. Mr. Pear- 
tree laughed rather loudly, and rather like 
a human being, at the word “ snakes.” 
Albert Benbow’s flashes of humor, indeed, 
seemed to surprise him, if only for an in- 
stant, out of his attitudinarianism. 

Clara smiled, flattered by the power of 
her husband to reveal the humanity of the 
parson. 

“ Albert’s so good with children,” she 
said. ‘“ He always knows exactly—” She 
stopped, leaving what he knew exactly to 
the listeners’ imagination. 

Uncle Albert and George could be heard 
scuffling in the hall. Aunty Hamps rose 
with a gentle sigh, saying: 

“ I suppose we ought to join the others.” 

Her social sense, which was pretty well 
developed, had at last prevailed. The 


sisters, Maggie and Clara, one in light and 
the other in dark green, walked out of the 
room. Maggie’s face had already stiffened 
into mute constraint, and Clara’s into self- 
importance, at the prospect of meeting the 
general company. 
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Aunty Hamps held back, and Edwin at 
once preceived from the conspiratorial 
glance in her splendid eyes that in sug- 
gesting a move she had intended to deceive 
her fellow conspirator in life, Clara. But 
Aunty Hamps could not live without 
chicane. 

She put a ringed hand softly but arrest- 
ingly upon Edwin’s arm, and pushed the 
door to. Alone with her and the parson, 
Edwin felt himself to be at bay, and he 
drew back before an unknown menace. 

“ Edwin dear,” said she, “ Mr. Peartree 
has something to suggest to you. I was 
going to say ‘a favor to ask,’ but I won’t 
put it like that. I’m sure my nephew will 
look upon it as a privilege. You know how 
much Mr. Peartree has at heart the District 
Additional Chapels Fund—” 

Edwin did not know how much; but he 
had heard of the Macclesfield District Ad- 
ditional Chapels Fund, Bursley being one 
of the circuits in the Macclesfield district. 
Mr. Peartree, inventor of Saturday after- 
noon Bible classes for schoolboys, was one 
of the originators of the bricky scheme, and 
in fact his lecture upon “ The Mantle and 
Mission of Elijah ” was to be in aid of it. 
The next instant Mr. Peartree had invited 
Edwin to act as district treasurer of -the 
fund, the previous treasurer having died. 

More chicane! The parson’s visit, then, 
was not a mere friendly call, inspired by 
the moment. It was part of a scheme. It 
had been planned against him. Did they, 
he seemed to be asking himself, think him 
so ingenuous, so simple, as not to see 
through their dodge? 

“ You’re so good at business,” said Aunty 
Hamps. 

Ah! She would insist on the business 
side of the matter, affecting to ignore the 
immense moral significance which would be 
attached to Edwin’s acceptance of the 
office ! 

Mr. Peartree talked. Mr. Peartree ex- 
pressed his certitude that Edwin was “ with 
them at heart,” and his absolute reliance 
upon Edwin’s sense of the responsibilities 
of a man in his, Edwin’s, position. Aunty 
Hamps recalled with fervor Edwin’s early 
activities in Methodism—the Young Men’s 
Debating Society, for example, which met 
at six o’clock on frosty winter mornings 
for the proving of the faith by dialectics. 

And Edwin faltered in his speech. 

“You ought to get Albert,” he feebly 
suggested. 
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“Oh, no!” said aunty. “ Albert is 
grand in his own line, but for this we want 
a man like you.” 

It was a master-stroke. Edwin had the 
illusion of trembling, and yet he knew that 
he did not tremble, even inwardly. He 
seemed to see the forces of evolution and 
the forces of reaction ranged against each 
other in a supreme crisis. He seemed to 
see the alternative of two futures for him- 
self; in one he would be a humiliated and 
bored slave, and in the other a fine, reck- 
less ensign of freedom. He seemed to be 
doubtful of his own courage. But at the 
bottom of his soul he was not doubtful. 

“No,” he said quietly. “I sha’n’t be 
your treasurer. You must ask somebody 
else.” 

A vast satisfaction filled him. The re- 
fusal was so easy, the opposing forces so 
negligible. 

Aunty Hamps and Mr. Peartree knew 
nothing of the peculiar phenomena induced 
in Edwin’s mind by the first sight of the 
legendary Abel Peartree after twenty 
years. But Aunty Hamps, though puzzled 
for an explanation, comprehended that she 
was decisively beaten. She smiled and, 
tossing her curls, checked Edwin with 
cheerful, indomitable rapidity. 

“Now, now! Don’t decide at once. 
Think it over very carefully, and we shall 
ask you again. Mr. Peartree will write 
to you. I feel sure—” 

Appearances were preserved. 

The colloquy was interrupted by Hilda, 
who came in excited, gay, with sparkling 
eyes, humming an air. She had protested 
vehemently against an “at home.” She 
had said again and again that the idea was 
abhorrent to her, that she hated all such 
wholesale formal hospitalities and could not 
bear “ people.” And yet now she was en- 
chanted with her situation as hostess, de- 
lighted with herself and her rich dress, 
almost ecstatically aware of her own at- 
tractiveness and domination. 

The sight of her gave pleasure and com- 
municated zest. Mature, she was yet only 
beginning life. As she glanced with secret 
condescension at the listless Mr. Peartree, 
she seemed to say: 

“What is all this talk of heaven and 
hell? I am in love with life and the senses, 
and everything is lawful to me, and I am 
above you.” 

Even Aunty Hamps, though one of the 
most self-sufficient creatures that ever lived, 
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envied in her glorious decay the young ma- 
turity of sensuous Hilda. ; 

“ Well,” said Hilda, “ what’s going on 
here? They’re all gone mad about missing 
words in the drawing-room.” 

She smiled splendidly at Edwin, whose 
pride in her thrilled him. Her superiority 
to other women was patent. She made 
other women seem negative. In fact, she 
was a tingling woman before she was any- 
thing else—that was it! 

Mr. Peartree made the mistake of telling 
her the subject of the conversation. She 
did not wait to hear what Edwin’s answer 
had been. 

She said curtly, and with finality: 

“Oh, no! I won’t have it!” 

Edwin did not quite like this. The mat- 
ter concerned him alone, and he was an 
absolutely free agent. Still, his annoyance 
was infinitesimal. 

“The poor boy works quite hard enough 
as it is,” she added, with an exquisite 
caressing intonation on the first words. 

He liked that. But she was confusing 
the issue. She always would confuse the 
issue. It was not because the office would 
involve extra work for him that he had 
declined the invitation, as she well knew. 

Of course, Aunty Hamps said in a flash: 

“Tf it means overwork for him, I 
shouldn’t dream—” She was putting the 
safety of appearances beyond doubt. 

“ By the way, aunty,” Hilda continued, 
“what’s the trouble about the pew down 
at chapel? Both Clara and Maggie have 
mentioned it.” 

“ Trouble, my dear?” exclaimed Aunty 
Hamps, justifiably shocked that Hilda 
should employ such a word in the presence 
of Mr. Peartree. 

To the pew originally taken by Edwin’s 
father, and since his death standing in Ed- 
win’s name, Clara had brought her hus- 
band; and although it was a long pew, the 
fruits of the marriage had gradually filled 
it, so that if Edwin chanced to go to chapel 
there was not too much room for him in 
the pew, which presented the appearance 
of a second-class railway-carriage crowded 
with season-ticket holders. 

Albert Benbow had suggested that Ed- 
win should yield up the pew to the Ben- 
bows, and take a smaller pew for himself 
and Hilda and George. But the women 
had expressed fear lest Edwin “ might not 
like ” this break in a historic tradition, and 
Albert Benbow had been forbidden to put 
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forward the suggestion until the diplomatic 
sex had examined the ground. 

“ We shall be only too pleased for Albert 
to take over the pew,” said Hilda. 

“ But have you chosen another pew?” 
Mrs. Hamps looked at Edwin. 

“ Oh, no!” said Hilda lightly. 


“ But—” 

“Now, aunty,” the tingling woman 
warned Aunty Hamps as one powerful in- 
dividuality may warn another, “ don’t 
worry about us. You know we're not 


great chapelgoers.” 

She spoke the astounding words gaily, 
but firmly. She could be firm and even 
harsh, in her triumphant happiness. Ed- 
win knew that she detested Aunty Hamps. 
Aunty Hamps no doubt also knew it. In 
their mutual smilings, so affable, so hearty, 
so appreciative, apparently so impulsive, 
the hostility between them gleamed mys- 
teriously like lightning in sunlight. 

“Mrs. Edwin’s family were Church of 
England,” said Aunty Hamps, in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Peartree. 

“ Nor great churchgoers, either,” Hilda 
finished cheerfully. 

Both Mrs. Hamps and the minister 
thought that Hilda was not going the right 
way to live down her dubious past. Even 
Edwin in his pride was flurried. Great 
matters, however, had been accomplished. 
Not only had the attack of Aunty Hamps 
and Mr. Peartree been defeated, but the 
defense had become an onslaught. Not 
only was he not the treasurer of the Dis- 
trict Additional Chapels Fund, but he had 
practically ceased to be a member of the 
congregation. He was free with a freedom 
which he had never had the audacity to 
hope for. 

The pity was that he had not done it 
all himself. Hilda’s courage had surpassed 
his own. Women were astounding. They 
were disconcerting, too. 

“ Do come and take something, aunty,” 
said Hilda, with the miost winning, the 
most loving, inflection. 

Aunty Hamps passed out. 
back into the room. 

“Do go with aunty, Mr. Peartree. I 
must just—” She affected to search for 
something on the mantelpiece. 

As soon as—almost before—Mr. Peartree 
was beyond the door, Hilda leaped at Ed- 
win and kissed him violently. The door 


Hilda turned 


was not closed. He could hear the varied 
hum of the party. 
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“T had to kiss you while it’s all going 
on!” she whispered. Ardent vitality shim- 
mered in her eyes. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WORD 


Apa was just crossing the hall to the 
drawing-room, a telegram on a salver in 
her red hand. 

“ Here you are, Ada,” said Edwin, stop- 
ping her, with a gesture toward the tele- 
gram. 

“Tt’s for Mr. Tom Swetnam, sir.” 

Edwin and Hilda followed the starched 
and fussy girl into the drawing-room, in 
which were about a dozen people, including 
Fearns, the lawyer, and his wife, the recent- 
ly married Stephen and Vera Cheswardine, 
several Swetnams, and Janet Orgreave, 
who sat at the closed piano, smiling vaguely. 

Tom Swetnam, standing up, took the 
telegram. 

“T never knew they delivered telegrams 
at this time o’ night,” said Fearns sharply, 
looking at his watch. 

The lawyer was wont to keep a careful 
eye on the organization of railways, ships, 
posts, and other contrivances for the shift- 
ing of matter from one spot to another. An 
exacting critic of detail, he was proud of 
these things in the mass, and called them 
civilization. 

“They don’t,” said Tom Swetnar 
naughtily, glad to plague a man older than 
himself, and the father of a family. Tom 
was a mere son, but he had traveled, and 
was indeed just returned from an excursion 
through Scandinavia. ‘“ Observe there’s no 
deception. The envelupe’s been opened. 
Moreover, it’s addressed to Ben Clewlow, 
not to me. Ben’s sent it up. I asked him 
to. Now we'll see.” 

Having displayed the envelope like a 
conjurer, he drew forth the telegram, and 
read it aloud. 


“Twenty-seven pounds ten nine. Philosophers 
tell us that there is nothing new under the sun 
Nevertheless it may well be doubted whether the 
discovery of gold at Barmouth, together with two 
earthquake shocks following each other in quick 
succession in the same district, does not consti- 
tute, in the history of the gallant little princi- 
pality, a double event of unique—” 


Vera Cheswardine, pretty, fluffy, elegant, 
cried out with all the impulsiveness of 
her nature: 














“ Novelty!” 

“* Whatever is it all about?” mildly asked 
Mrs. Fearns, a quiet and dignified woman 
whom motherhood had made somewhat ab- 
sent-minded when she was away from her 
children. 

“ Missing-word competition,” Fearns ex- 
plained to her with curt, genial superiority. 
He laughed outright. ‘“ You do go it, some 
of you chaps,” he said. “ Why, that tele- 
gram cost over a couple of bob, I bet!” 

“ Well, you see,” said Tom Swetnam, 
“ three of us share it. We get it thirty-six 
hours before the paper’s out — fellow in 
London—and there’s so much more time to 
read the dictionary. No use half doing a 
thing! Twenty-seven pounds odd! Not 
a bad share this week, eh?” 

“ Won anything?” 

“ Rather! We had the wire about the 
winning word this morning. We'd sent it 
in four times. That makes about a hundred 
and ten pounds, doesn’t it? Between three 
of us. We sent in nearly two hundred 
postal orders, which leaves a hundred 
pounds clear — thirty-three quid apiece 
net.” 

He tried to speak calmly and noncha- 
lantly, but his excitement was extreme. 
The two younger Swetnams regarded him 
with awe. Everybody was deeply im- 
pressed by the prodigious figures, and in 
many hearts envy, covetousness, and the 
wild desire for a large, free life of luxury 
were aroused. 

“* Seems to me you’ve reduced this game 
to a science,” said Edwin. 

“ Well, we have,” Tom Swetnam admit- 
ted. “ We send in every possible word.” 

“Tt’s a mere thousand per cent profit 
per week,” murmured Fearns. “ At the 
rate of fifty thousand per cent per an- 
num.” 

Albert Benbow, entering, caught the 
last sentence, which very properly whet- 
ted his curiosity as a man of business. 
Clara followed him closely. 

Then came the proof of the genius, 
the cynicism, and the insight of the levia- 
than newspaper proprietor who had in- 
vented the dodge of inviting his readers 
to risk a shilling, and also to buy a cou- 
pon for the privilege of supplying a miss- 
ing word, upon the understanding that 
the shillings of those who supplied the 
wrong word should be taken forever 
away from them and given to those who 
supplied the right word. The entire 
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company in the Clayhanger drawing- 
room was absorbed in the tremendous 
missing-word topic, and listened to Swet- 
nam as to a new prophet bearing the 
secret of eternal felicity. The rumor of 
Swetnam’s triumph drew people out of 
the delectable dining- room to listen to 
his remarks, and among these was 
Aunty Hamps. 

So it was in a thousand, in ten thou- 
sand, in hundreds of thousands of homes 
of all kinds throughout the kingdom. 
The leviathan journalist’s readers—though 
as a rule they read nothing in his paper 
save the truncated paragraph and the 
rules of the competition — had grown to 
be equivalent to the whole British public. 
And he not only held them, but he had 
overshadowed all other interests in their 
minds. Upon honeymoons people thought 
of the missing word amid caresses, and it 
is a fact that people had died with the 
missing word on their lips. Sane adults 
of both sexes read the dictionary through 
from end to end every week with an as- 
tounding conscientiousness. 

The leviathan newspaper proprietor 
could not buy enough paper nor hire 
sufficient presses to meet the national 
demands. Employers throughout the 
islands suffered vast losses, owing to the 
fact that for months their offices and 
factories were inhabited not by clerks 
and other employees, but by wage-paid 
monomaniacs who did naught but read 
dictionaries and cut out and fill up cou- 
pons. And all over the land there hung 
the dark, incredible menace of an unjust 
prosecution under the gambling laws, 
urged by interfering busybodies who 
would not let a nation alone. 

“And how much did you make last 
week, Mr. Swetnam?” judicially asked 
Albert Benbow. 

As an active Wesleyan, Benbow had 
hitherto utterly refused to listen to the 
missing word; but now it seemed to be 
acquiring respectability enough for his 
ears. Swetnam replied with a casual air: 

“We didn’t make much last week. We 
won something, of course—we win every 
week — that’s a mathematical certainty; 
but sometimes the expenses mount up a 
bit higher than the receipts. It depends 
on the word. If it’s an ordinary word 
that everybody chooses, naturally the 
share is a small one, because there are so 
many winners.” 
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Clara breathed a disillusioned “ Oh!” 
implying that she had known there must 
be some flaw in the scheme, and that her 
husband had at once put his finger on it. 

But her husband, with incipient enthu- 
siasm for the word, said: 

“ Well, it stands to reason they must 
take one week with another, and average 


it out.” 
“ Now, Albert! Now, Albert!” Edwin 
warned him. “ No gambling!” 


Albert replied with some warmth: 
“T don’t see that there’s any gambling 
in it. Appears to me that it’s chiefly 


skill and thoroughness that does the 
trick.” 

“ Gambling?” murmured Tom Swet- 
nam shortly. “ Of course it’s not gam- 
bling.” 

“ No!” 


“ Well,” said Vera Cheswardine, “I say 
‘novelty.’ ‘A double event of unique 
novelty ’—that’s it.” 

“T shouldn’t go nap on novelty if I 
were you,” said Tom Swetnam, the ex- 
pert. 

Tom read the thing again. 

“ Novelty,” Vera repeated. “I know 
it’s novelty. I’m always right, am I not, 
Stephen?” She looked round. “ Ask Ste- 
phen.” 

“You were right last week but one, 
my child,” said Stephen. 

“ And did you make anything?” Clara 
demanded eagerly. 

“ Only fifteen shillings,” said Vera dis- 
contentedly. “ But if Stephen had lis- 
tened to me we should have made lots.” 

Albert Benbow’s interest in the word 
was strengthened. 

Fearns, leaning carefully back in his 
chair, asked with fine indifference: 

“ By the way, what is this week’s word, 


Tom? I haven’t your secret sources of 
information. I have to wait for the 
paper.” 


“< Unaccountably,’” said Tom. “ Had 
you anything on it?” 

“No,” Fearns admitted. “I’ve caught 
a cold this week, it seems.” 

Albert Benbow stared at him. Here 
was another competitor, and as acute a 
man of business as you would find in the 
Five Towns! 

“ Me, too!” said Edwin, smiling like a 
culprit. 

Hilda sprang up gleefully, and pointed 
at him a finger of delicious censure. 
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“Oh, you wicked sinner! You never 
told me you’d gone in. You deceitful old 
thing!” 

Hilda’s vivacity enchanted Edwin. The 
charm of her reproof was simply exquis- 
ite in its good nature and in its elegance. 
The lingering taste of the feverish kiss 
she had given him a few moments earlier 
bemused him, and he flushed. 

To conceal his inconvenient happiness 
in the thought of his wife he turned to 
open the new enlarged window that gave 
on the garden. He had done away with 
the old garden entrance to the house, and 
thrown the side corridor into the draw- 
ing-room. Then he moved toward Janet 
Orgreave, who was still seated at the 
closed piano. 

“Your father isn’t coming, 
pose?” he asked her quietly. 

The angelic spinster, stylishly dressed 
in white, and wearing as usual her kind 
heart on her sleeve, smiled with soft be- 
nignity and shook her head. 

“He told me to tell you he was too 
old. He is, you know.” 

“ And how’s your mother?” 

“Qh! Pretty well, considering. I 
really ought not to leave them.” 

“ Oh, yes!” Edwin protested. 

The momentary vision of Mr. and Mrs. 
Orgreave in the large house close by, now 
practically deserted by all their children 
except Janet, saddened him. Then a loud 
voice dominated the general conversation 
behind him. 

“ I say, this is a bit stiff. I did think I 
should be free of it here; but no! Same 
old missing word everywhere! What is 
it this week, Swetnam?” 

It was Johnnie Orgreave, appreciably 
younger than his sister, but a full-grown 
man of the world, and somewhat dandi- 
acal. After shaking hands with Hilda he 
came straight to Edwin. 

“ Awfully sorry I’m’ so late, old chap. 
How do, Jan?” 

“Of course you are,” Edwin quizzed 
him like an uncle. 

“ Where’s Ingpen?” 


I sup- 


“ Not come.” 
“Not come! He said he should be here 
at eight. Just like him!” said Johnnie. 


“T expect he’s had a puncture.” 

“T’ve been looking out for him every 
minute,” Edwin muttered. 

In the middle of the room, Albert Ben- 
bow, stocky and vulgar, but feeling him- 











self more and more a man of the world 
among men and women of the world, was 
proclaiming, not without excitement: 

“ Well, I agree with Mrs. Cheswardine. 
* Novelty ’ is much more likely than ‘ in- 
terest.’ Interest is the wrong kind of word 
altogether. It doesn’t agree with the 
beginning of the paragraph.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Benbow.” Vera 
encouraged him with flirtatious dimples. 
“You put your money on me, even if my 
own husband won’t.” 

Albert, as a dowdy dissenter, was quite 
out of her expensive sphere, but to Vera 
any man was a man. 

“ Now, Albert,” Clara warned him, “ if 
you win anything, you must give it to me 
for the new perambulator.” 

“Dash that girl’s infernal domestic- 
ity!” thought Edwin savagely. 

“ Who says I’m going in for it, missis?” 
Albert challenged. 

“T only say if you do, dear,” Clara said 
smoothly. 

“ Then I will!” Albert announced the 
great decision. “Just for the fun of the 
thing, I will. Thank ye, Mrs. Ches- 
wardine.” 

He glanced at Mrs. Cheswardine as a 
knight at his unattainable mistress. 

“ Albert! Well, I never!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hamps. 

“ You haven’t any objection to it, have 
you, aunty?” said Albert jovially, standing 
over her. 

“Not if it’s not gambling,” said Mrs. 
Hamps stoutly. “ And it would be very 
nice for Clara, I’m sure, if you won.” 

“Hurrah for Mrs. Hamps!” Johnnie 
Orgreave almost yelled. 

At the same moment Janet Orgreave, 
swinging round on the music-stool, lifted 
the lid of the piano and, still with her 
soft, angelic smile, played loudly and 
dashingly the barbaric, bacchic, orgiastic 
melody which had just recently inflamed 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and 
the Five Towns—the air which was unlike 
anything ever heard before by British 
ears, and which meant nothing whatever 
that could be avowed —the air which 
heralded social revolutions and inaugu- 
rated a new epoch. 

As the ringed fingers of the quiet, fading 
spinster struck out the shocking melody, 
Vera Cheswardine and one or two others 
who had been to London, and there seen 
the great legendary figure, Lottie Collins, 
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hummed more or less brazenly the sylla- 
bles heavy with mysterious significance: 


“ Ta-ra-ra—boom——de-ay ! 
Ta-ra-ra—boom—de-ay !” 


Upon this entered Mr. Peartree, like a 
figure of retribution, and silence fell. . 

“T’m afraid,’ he began, “ Mr. Ben- 
bow—” 

They spoke together. 

A servant girl had come up from the 
Benbow home with the affrighting news 
that Bert Benbow, who had gone to bed 
with the other children as usual, was not 
in his bed and could not be discovered in 
the house. Mr. Peartree, being in the 
hall, had chosen himself to bear the 
grievous tidings to the drawing-room. 

In an instant Albert and Clara were 
parents again. Both had an idea that the 
unprecedented, incomprehensible calamity 
was a heavenly dispensation to punish 
them for having trified with the missing 
word. Their sudden seriousness was ter- 
rific. They departed immediately, with- 
out ceremony of any sort. 

Mrs. Hamps said that she really ought 
to go, too; and Maggie said that as Aunty 
Hamps was going, she also would go. The 
parson said that he had already stayed 
longer than he ought, in view of another 
engagement, and he followed. Edwin and 
Hilda dutifully saw them off, and were as 
serious as the circumstances demanded. 
But those who remained in the drawing- 
room snickered, and when Hilda rejoined 
them, she laughed. The house felt lighter. 

Edwin, remaining longest at the door, 
saw a bicyclist on a pneumatic-tired safety 
bicycle—a machine that was still some- 
what of a curiosity—coming along behind 
a “ King of the Road” lamp. The rider 
dismounted at the corner. 

“ That you, Mr. Ingpen?” 

Said a blithe voice: 

“How d’ye do, host? When you’ve 
known me a bit longer, you'll learn that I 
always manage to arrive just when other 
people are leaving.” 





CHAPTER V. 
TERTIUS INGPEN. 


Tertius INGPEN was the new district 
factory inspector, a man of about thirty- 
five, neither fair nor dark, neither tall nor 
short. He was a native of the district, 
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having been born somewhere in the aristo- 
cratic regions between Knype and the 
lordly village of Sneyd; but what first 
struck the local observer in him was that 
his speech had none of the local accent. 
In the pursuit of his vocation he had lived 
in other places than the Five Towns. For 
example, in London, where he had become 
acquainted with Edwin’s friend, Charlie 
Orgreave, the doctor. When Ingpen re- 
ceived a goodish appointment amid the 
industrial horrors of his birth, Charlie 
Orgreave recommended him to Edwin, 
and Edwin and Ingpen had met once, 
under arrangement made by Johnnie Or- 
greave. 

It was Johnnie who had impulsively 
suggested, in Ingpen’s presence, that Ing- 
pen should be invited to the “at home.” 
Edwin, rather intimidated by Ingpen’s 
other-worldliness, had said: 

“ You'll run up against a mixed lot.” 

But Ingpen, though sternly critical of 
local phenomena, seemed to be ready to 
meet social adventures in a broad, and 
even eager, spirit of curiosity concerning 
mankind. He was not uncomely, and he 
possessed a short, silky beard of which, 
secretly, he was not less proud than of 
his striking name. He wore a neat, blue 
suit, with the trousers fastened tightly 
around the ankles for bicycle-riding, and 
thick kid gloves. He took off one glove 
to shake hands, and then, having leisurely 
removed the other, and talking all the 
time, he bent down with care and loosed 
his trousers and shook them into shape. 

“Now, what about this jigger?” he 
asked while still bending. “I don’t care 
to leave it anywhere. It’s a good jigger.” 

As it leaned on one pedal against the 
curb of Hulton Street, the strange-looking 
jigger appeared to be, at any rate, a very 
dirty jigger. Fastened under the saddle 
were a roll of paper and also a mackintosh. 

“There are one or two _ ordinaries 
knocking about the place,” said Edwin, 
“but we haven’t got a proper bicycle- 
house. I'll find a place for it somewhere 
in the garden.” 

He lifted the front wheel. 

“Don’t trouble, please. 
said Ingpen. 

Before picking up the machine he blew 
out the lamp, whose extinction left a great 
darkness down the slope of Hulton Street. 

“You’ve got a very nice place here. 
Too central for me, of course!” Ingpen 


I'll take it,” 
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began after they had insinuated the bicycle 
through narrow paths to the back of the 
house. 

Edwin was leading him along the side 
of the lawn farthest away from Trafalgar 
Road. Certainly the property had the air 
of being a very nice place. The garden, 
with its screen of high, rustling trees, 
seemed spacious and mysterious in the 
gloom, and the lighted windows of the 
house produced an effect of much richness 
—especially the half-open window of the 
drawing-room. Fearns and Cheswardine 
were standing in front of it chatting— 
doubtless of affairs—with that important 
adult air which Edwin himself could never 
successfully imitate. Behind them were 
bright women, and the brilliant chande- 
lier. The piano faintly sounded. Edwin 
was proud of his very nice place. 

“ How strange!” he thought. 
all mine! These are my guests! 
wife is mine!” 

“Well, you see”—he answered Ing- 
pen’s criticism with false humility—“ I’ve 
no choice. I’ve got to be central.” 

Ingpen answered pleasantly: 

“T take your word for it; but I don’t 
see.” 

The bicycle was carefully bestowed by 
its groping owner in a small rustic arbor, 
which, situated almost under the wall that 
divided the Clayhanger property from the 
first cottage in Hulton Street, was hidden 
from the house by a clump of bushes. 

In the dark privacy of this shelter, Ter- 
tius Ingpen said, in a reflective tone: 

“T understand that you haven’t been 
married long, and that this is a sort of 
function to inform the world officially that 
you’re no longer what you were?” 

“It’s something like that,” Edwin ad- 
mitted with a laugh. 

He liked the quiet intimacy of Ingpen’s 
voice, whose delicate inflections indicated 
highly cultivated sensibilities. 

“TI believe I shall be friends with this 
chap,” he thought, and was glad, and faith 
in Ingpen was planted in his heart. 

“ Well,” Ingpen continued, “ I wish you 
happiness. It may seem a strange thing 
to say to a man in your position, but my 
opinion is that the proper place for women 
is—behind the veil. Only my personal 
opinion, of course! But I’m entitled to 
hold it, and therefore to express it.” 

Whatever his matter, his manner was 
faultless. 


“ This is 
And my 











“ Yes?” Edwin murmured awkwardly. 

What on earth did Ingpen expect by 
way of reply to such a proposition? Sure- 
ly he should have known that he was put- 
ting his host in a disagreeable difficulty! 
Edwin’s new-born faith in Ingpen felt the 
harsh wind of experience, and shivered. 
Nevertheless there was a part of him that 
responded to Ingpen’s attitude. “ Behind 
the veil ’—yes, something could be said 
for the proposition. 

They left the arbor in silence. They 
had not gone more than a few steps when 
a shrill, boyish voice made itself heard 
over the wall of the cottage yard. 

“ Oh, Lord, Thou ’ast said, if two on ye 
sh’ll agray on earth as touching onything 
that they sh’ll ask, it sh’ll be done for 
them of my Father which is in ’eaven. For 
where two or three are gathered together i’ 
My name theer am I in th’ midst of ’em. 
O Lord, George Edwin Clay’anger wants 
a two-bladed penknife. We all three on 
us want Ye to send George Edwin Clay- 
‘anger a two-bladed penknife.” 

The words fell with impressive effect on 
the men in the garden. 

“ What the—” Edwin exclaimed. 

“ Hush!” Ingpen stopped him in an ex- 
cited whisper. 

Silence followed. 

Edwin crept away like a scout toward a 
swing which he had arranged for his friend 
George before he became the husband of 
George’s mother. He climbed into it, and 
over the wall could just see three boys’ 
heads in the yard illuminated by a lamp in 
the back window of the cottage. ‘Tertius 
Ingpen joined him, but immediately 
climbed higher, to the horizontal beam of 
the swing. 

“Who are they?” Ingpen asked, re- 
straining his joy in the adventure. 

“The one on the right’s my stepson. 
The other big one is my sister Clara’s 
child, Bert. I expect the little one is old 
Clowes the grave-digger’s kid. They say 
he’s a regular little parson—-probably to 
make up for his parents. I dare say 
they’re out somewhere having a jollifica- 
tion.” 

“ Well,” Ingpen breathed, “I wouldn’t 
have missed this for a good deal.” He 
gave a deep, almost soundless giggle. 

Edwin was startled — as much as any- 
thing by the extraordinary deceitfulness of 
George. Of course, the Benbows would 
assert that George had seduced the guile- 
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less Bert. Fancy them hunting the town 
for Bert at that instant! 

As regards Peter Clowes, George, though 
not positively forbidden to do so, had been 
warned against associating with him— 
chiefly because of the bad influence which 
Peter’s accent would have on George’s ac- 
cent. His mother had said that she could 
not understand how George could wish to 
be friendly with a rough little boy like 
Peter. 

Edwin, however, inexperienced as he 
was, had already comprehended that chil- 
dren, like Eastern women, have no natural 
class bias; and he could not persuade him- 
self to be the first to inculcate into George 
ideas which could only be called snobbish. 
He was a democrat. Nevertheless, he did 
not like George to play with Peter Clowes. 

The small Peter, with uplifted face and 
clasped hands, repeated urgently, passion- 
ately: 

“O God, we all three on us want Ye 
to send George Edwin Clay’anger a two- 
bladed penknife. Now, lads, kneel, and 
all three on us together.” 

He stood between the taller and better- 
dressed boys unashamed, fervent, a born 
religionist. He was not even praying for 
himself, He was praying out of his pro- 
found impersonal interest in the efficacy 
of prayer. 

The three boys, kneeling, and so disap- 
pearing from sight behind the wall, repeat- 
ed together: 

“O God, please send George Edwin 
Clayhanger a two-bladed penknife.” 

“1 can’t help it,” whispered Ingpen in 
a strange, moved voice, “I’ve got to be 
God. Here goes! And it’s practically 
new, too!” 

In the darkness Edwin could see him 
feel in his waistcoat pocket, and then raise 
his arm, and, taking careful aim, throw in 
the direction of the dimly lighted yard. 

“Oh!” cried George, in sudden pain. 

The descending penknife had hit him. 

There was a scramble on the pavement 
of the yard, and some muttered talk. The 
group went to the back window where the 
lamp was, and examined the heavenly pen- 
knife. They were more frightened than 
delighted by the miracle. 

The unseen watchers in the swing were 
also rather frightened, as if they had in- 
terfered in a solemn and delicate crisis be- 
yond their competence. In a curious way 
they were ashamed. 
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“Yes, and what about me?” said the 
voice of fat Bert Benbow, sulkily. “ This 
is all very well; but what about me? Ye 
tried without me, and ye couldn’t do any- 
thing. Now I’ve come, and ye’ve done ‘it. 
What am I going to get? Ye’ve got to 
give me something instead of half a share 
in that penknife, George.” 

George said: 

“ Let’s pray for something for you now. 
What do you want?” 

“T want a bicycle. 
want.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t, Bert Benbow!” 
said George. “ You’ve got to want some- 
thing safer than a bike. Suppose it comes 
tumbling down like the penknife did! We 
shall all be killed.” 

Tertius Ingpen could not suppress a 
snorting giggle. 

“] want a bike,” Bert insisted. “ And 
I don’t want nothin’ else.” 

“ All right,” George agreed. “ We'll 
pray for a bicycle. But we’d better all 
stand as close as we can to the wall, under 
the spouting, in case—”’ 

The ceremonial was recommenced. 

“No,” Ingpen murmured. “I’m not 
being God this time. It won’t run to it.” 

Footsteps were heard on the lawn be- 
hind the swing. Ingpen slid down and 
Edwin jumped down. Johnnie Orgreave 
was approaching. 

“ Hush!” Ingpen warned him. 

“What are you chaps—” 

“Hush!” Ingpen was more impera- 
tive. 

All three men walked away out of ear- 
shot of the yard, toward the window of the 
drawing-room — Johnnie Orgreave mysti- 
fied, the other two smiling, but with spirits 
disturbed. Johnnie heard the story in 
brief; but it was told to him in confidence. 


Ye know what I 


When Tertius Ingpen was introduced to 
Hilda in the drawing-room, the three men 
having entered by the window, Edwin was 
startled and relieved by the deportment of 
the Orientalist who thought that the proper 
place for women was behind the veil. In 
his simplicity he had assumed that the 
Orientalist would indicate his attitude by 
a dignified reserve. Not at all! 


As soon as Ingpen reached Hilda’s hos- 
pitable gaze, his whole bearing altered. He 
bowed, with a deferential bending that to 
an untraveled native must have seemed 
exaggerated; his face was transformed by 
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a, sweet smile; his voice became the voice 
of a courtier; he shook hands with chival- 
rous solicitude for the fragile hand shaken. 

Hilda was pleased by him, perceiving 
that this man was more experienced in the 
world than any of the other worldly guests. 
She liked that. Ingpen’s new symptoms 
were modified after a few moments, but 
when he was presented to Mrs. Fearns he 
reproduced them in their original intensity, 
and again when he was introduced to Vera 
Cheswardine. 

“ Been out without your cap?” Hilda 
questioned Edwin, lifting her eyebrows. 

“Only just to see after Mr. Ingpen’s 
machine. Give me your cap, Mr. Ingpen. 
I'll hang it up.” 

When Edwin returned to the drawing- 
room from the hat-stand, Ingpen was talk- 
ing with Janet Orgreave, whom he already 
knew. 

“ Have you seen George, Edwin?” Hil- 
da called across the drawing-room. 

“ Hasn’t he gone to bed?” 

“That’s what I want to know. I 
haven’t seen him lately.” 

Every one, except Janet Orgreave and a 
Swetnam or so, was preoccupied by the 
thought of children, by the thought of 
that incalculable and disturbing race 
which with different standards and ideals 
lived so mysteriously in and among their 
adult selves. Nothing was said about the 
strange disappearance of Bert Benbow, 
but each woman had it in mind, coupled 
it with Hilda’s sudden apprehension con- 
cerning George, imagined weird connec- 
tions between the one and the other, and 
felt forebodings about children nearer to 
her own heart. Children dominated the 
assemblage. 

Made restless, the assemblage collect- 
ively felt that the moment for separation 
approached. The “at home” was prac- 
tically over. 

Hilda rang the bell, and as she did so 
Johnnie Orgreave winked dangerously at 
Edwin, who with sternness responded. He 
wondered why he should thus deceive his 
wife, with whom he was so deliciously in- 
timate. He thought that women were ca- 
pricious in their anxieties, and yet now 
and then their moods—once more by the 
favor of hazard — displayed a marvelous 
appositeness. 

“ Ada,” said Hilda to the entering serv- 
ant, “ have you seen Master George?” 

“No’m,” Ada replied, almost defiantly. 











“ When did you see him last?” 

“1 don’t remember, m’m.” 

“Ts he in bed?” 

“T don’t know, m’m.” 

“ Just go and see, will you?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

The company waited with gentle, con- 
cealed excitement for the return of Ada. 

“ His bedroom door’s locked, m’m,” she 
reported. 

“He will lock it sometimes, although 
I’ve positively forbidden him to. But 
what are you to do?” said Hilda smilingly 
to the other mothers. 

“ Take the key away, obviously,” Ter- 
tius Ingpen answered, turning quickly and 
interrupting his chat with Janet Orgreave. 

“ That ought not to be necessary,” said 
Fearns, as an expert father. 

Ada departed, thankful to be finished 
with the ordeal of cross-examination in a 
full drawing-room. 


“Don’t you know anything about 
him?” Hilda addressed Johnnie Orgreave 
suddenly. 

“Me? About your precious? No. 


Why should I know?” 

“Because you’re getting such friends, 
you two.” 

“Oh! Are we?” Johnnie said careless- 
ly. Nevertheless, he was flattered by a 
certain nascent admiration on the part of 
George, which was then beginning to be 
noticeable. 

A quarter of an hour later, when several 
of the guests had gone, Hilda murmured 
to Edwin: ; 

“T’m not easy about that boy. 
run up-stairs.” 

“T shouldn’t,” said Edwin. 

But she did. And the distant sound of 
knocking, and “ George, George!” could 
be heard even down in the hall. 

“T can’t wake him,” said Hilda, back in 
the drawing-room. 

“What do you want to wake him for, 
foolish girl?” Edwin demanded. 

She enjoyed being called “ foolish girl,” 
but she was not to be tranquilized. 

“ Do you think he is in bed?” she ques- 
tioned, before the whole remaining com- 
pany, and the dread suspicion was out. 

After more journeys up-stairs, and 
more bangings, and essays with keys, and 
even attempts at lock-picking, Hilda an- 
nounced that George’s room must be be- 
sieged from its window. A ladder was 


I'll just 


found, and interested visitors went into 
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the back entry, by the kitchen, to see it 
reared and hear the result. 

Edwin thought that the cook in the 
kitchen looked as guilty as he himself felt, 
though she more than once asseverated 
her belief that Master George was safely 
in bed. 

The ladder was too short. Edwin 
mounted it, and tried to pull himself to 
the window-sill, but could not. 

“ Here, let me try!” said Ingpen. 

Ingpen easily succeeded. He glanced 
through the open window into George’s 
bedroom, and then looked down at the up- 
turned faces, and Ada’s apron, whitely 
visible in the gloom. 

“ He’s here all right.” 


“Oh, good!” said Hilda. “Is he 
asleep?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He deserved to be wakened,” she 
laughed. 


“You see what a foolish girl you’ve 


been,” said Edwin affectionately. 
“Never mind!” she retorted. “ You 
couldn’t get to the window. And you 


were just as much upset as anybody. Do 
you think I don’t know? Thank you, Mr. 
Ingpen.” 

“Ts he really there?” Edwin whispered 
to Ingpen as soon as he could. 

“ Yes—and asleep, too!” 

“I wonder how the deuce he slipped in. 
I'll bet anything those servants have been 
telling a lot of lies for him. He pulls their 
hair down and simply does what he likes 
with them.” 


The final sensation was caused by the 
arrival, in a nearly empty drawing-room, 
of plump Maggie, nervous, constrained, 
and somewhat breathless. 

“ Bert has turned up,” she said. “ Clara 
thought I’d better come along and tell 
you. She felt sure you’d like to know.” 

“ Well, that’s all right, then,” Hilda re- 
plied perfunctorily, indicating that Clara’s 
conceited assumption of a universal inter- 
est in her dull children was ridiculous. 

“ Did the kid say where he’d been?” 
Edwin asked. 

“ Been running about the streets. They 
don’t know what’s come over him., You 
see, he’d actually gone to bed once. Al- 
bert is quite puzzled, but he says he’ll have 
it out of him before he’s done.” 

Maggie would not stay a single mo- 
ment. Hilda attentively accompanied her 
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to the hall. The former and the present 
mistresses of the house kissed with the 
conventional signs of affection. But the 
fact that one had succeeded the other 
seemed to divide them. Hilda was always 
lying in wait for criticism from Maggie, 
ready to resent it; Maggie divined this and 
said never a word. 

“ How do you like my new stair-car- 
pet?” Hilda demanded defiantly. 

“Very nice! Very nice, I’m sure!” 
Maggie replied without conviction, and 
added, just as she stepped outside the 
front door: “ You’ve made a lot of 
changes.” This was the mild, good-na- 
tured girl’s sole thrust. 

Everybody had gone except the two 
Orgreaves and Tertius Ingpen. 

“TI don’t know about you, Johnnie, but 
I must go,” said Janet Orgreave when Hil- 
da came back. 

“Hold on, Jan!” Johnnie protested. 
“You're forgetting those duets you are to 
try with Ingpen.” 

“ Really?” 

“ Duets!” cried Hilda, instantly up- 
lifted and enthusiastic. “Oh, do let’s 
have some music!”’ 

Ingpen, by arrangement with the Or- 
greaves, had brought some pianoforte 
duets. They were tied to his bicycle. He 
was known as the amateur of music. Ed- 
win, bidding Ingpen not to move, ran out 
into the garden to get the music from the 
bicycle. Johnnie ran after him through 
the French window. 

“T say!” Johnnie called in a low voice. 

“ What’s up?” Edwin stopped for him. 

“T’ve a piece of news for you—about 
that land you’ve set your heart on, down 
at Shawport. It can be bought cheap—at 
least, the old man says it’s cheap—what- 
ever his opinion may be worth. I was 
telling him about your scheme for having 
a new printing-works altogether. Aston- 
ishing how keen he is! If I’d had a plan 
of the land, I believe he’d have sat down 
and made sketches at once.” 

Johnnie—with his brother Jimmie—was 
in partnership with old Orgreave as an 
architect. 

“ Set my heart on!” Edwin mumbled, 
intimidated as usual by a nearer view of 
an enterprise which he had himself con- 
ceived, and which had enchanted him 
from afar. “ Set my heart on!” 


“ Well, had you, or hadn’t you?” Johnnie 
inquired. 
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“T suppose I had,” Edwin admitted. 
“Look here, I'll drop in and see you to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ Right!” 

Together they detached the music from 
the bicycle, and, as Edwin unrolled it and 
rolled it the other side out to flatten it, 
they returned silently through the dark, 
wind-stirred garden. 

There were now the two Orgreaves, Ter- 
tius Ingpen, and Hilda and Edwin in the 
drawing-room. 

“We will now begin the evening,” said 
Ingpen as he glanced at the music. 

All five were conscious of the pleasant 
feeling of freedom, intimacy, and mutual 
comprehension which animates a small 
company that by self-selection has sur- 
vived out of a larger one. The lateness of 
the hour aided their zest. Even the more 
staid among them perceived as by a reve- 
lation that it did not in fact matter, once 
in a way, if they were tired and inefficient 
on the morrow, and that too much regu- 
larity of habit was bad for the soul. 

Edwin had brought in a tray from the 
dining-room, had rearranged the chairs ac- 
cording to Hilda’s caprice, and was pro- 
viding cushions to raise the bodies of the 
duet-players to the proper height. Janet 
began to excuse herself, asserting that if 
there was one member of her family who 
could not play duets, she was that mem- 
ber; that she had never seen this Dvorak 
music before, and that if they had got her 
brother Tom, or her elder sister Marion, 
or even Alicia, et cetera. 

“We are quite accustomed to these for- 
mal preliminaries from duet-players, Miss 
Orgreave,” said Ingpen. “I never do 
them myself—not because I can play well, 
but because I am hardened. Now shall we 
start? Will you take the treble or the 
bass?” , 

Janet answered with eager modesty that 
she would take the bass. 

“It’s all one to me,” said Ingpen, put- 
ting on spectacles, “I play either equally 
badly. You'll soon regret leaving the 
most important part to me. However—! 
Clayhanger, will you turn over?” 

“ Er — yes,” said Edwin boldly; “ but 
you'd better give me the tip.” 

He knew a little about printed music, 
from his experiences as a boy when his sis- 
ters used to sing two-part songs. That is 
to say, he had a vague idea where a player 
was on a page. But the enterprise of turn- 














ing over Dvorak’s “ Legends” seerned to 
him critically adventurous. 

Then the performance of the “ Legends” 
began. Despite halts, hesitations, occa- 
sional loud, insistent chanting of the time, 
explanations between the players, many 
wrong notes by Ingpen, a few by Janet, 
and one or two enormous misapprehen- 
sions by Edwin, the performance was a 
success, in that it put a spell on its pub- 
lic, and permitted the loose and tender 
genius of Dvorak to dominate the room. 

“ Play that again, will you?” said Hil- 
da, in a low, dramatic voice, at the third 
“ Legend.” 

“We will,” Ingpen answered. 
we'll play it better.” 

Edwin had the exquisite sensation of 
partially comprehending music whose to- 
tal beauty was beyond the limitations of 
his power to enjoy—power, nevertheless, 
which seemed to grow each moment. Pas- 
sages entirely intelligible and lovely would 
break at intervals through the veils of gen- 
eral sound and ravish him. All his atten- 
tion was intensely concentrated on the 
page. He could hear Ingpen breathing 
hard. Out of the corner of his eye he was 
aware of Johnnie Orgreave on the sofa, 
making signs to Hilda about drinks, and 
pouring out something for her and some- 
thing for himself without the faintest 
noise. And he was aware of Ada coming 
to the open door and being waved away 
to bed by her mistress. 

“ Well!” he said, when the last “ Le- 
gend ” was played. “ That’s a-bit of the 
right sort—no mistake!” 

He was obliged to be banal and collo- 
quial. Tertius Ingpen was excited and 
pleased. 

“ Delightful stuff, of course,” he said, 
pulling his beard. “ But he’s not a great 
composer, you know, all the same. What 
a pity we can’t have musical evenings reg- 
ularly!” 

“ But we can!” said Hilda positively. 
“Let’s have them here—every week!” 

“ A great scheme!” Edwin agreed with 
enthusiasm, admiring his wife's initiative. 

“Oh!” Ingpen paused. “I doubt if I 
could come every week. I could come 
once a fortnight.” 

“Well, once a fortnight, then!” said 
Hilda. 

“ T suppose Sunday wouldn’t suit you?” 
Ingpen suggested. 

Edwin challenged him almost fiercely: 


“ And 
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“ Why won’t it suit us? It will suit us 
first-class.” 

Ingpen merely said, with polished, quiet 
delicacy: 

“So much the better. 
through the Mozart fiddle sonatas.” 


We might go all 


“And who’s your violinist?” asked 
Johnnie. 
“T am, if you don’t mind.” Ingpen 


smiled. “ If your sister will take the piano 
part.” 

“ Do you play the violin, too, Mr. Ing- 
pen?” Hilda exclaimed admiringly. 

“I scrape it. Also the tenor. But my 
real instrument is the clarinet.” He 
laughed. ‘“ Some of us are born mad.” 

“But Mr. Ingpen,” said Janet Or- 
greave anxiously, after this speech had 
been appreciated, “I have never played 
those Mozart sonatas.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” he replied with 
admirable tranquillity. “ Neither have I. 
I’ve often meant to. It ll be quite a sport- 
ing event. But of course we can have a 
rehearsal, if you like.” 

The project of the musical evenings was 
discussed until Janet, having vanished si- 
lently up-stairs, reappeared with her hat 
and cloak on. 

“T, can go alone if you aren’t ready, 
Johnnie,” said she. 

Johnnie yawned. 

“No, I’m coming.” 

“T also must go,” said Ingpen. 

They all went into the hall. Through 
the open door of the dining-room, where 
one gas-jet burned, could be seen the rich 
remains of what had been “ light refresh- 
ments” in the most generous interpreta- 
tion of the term. Ingpen stopped to re- 
gard the spectacle, fingering his beard. 

“IT was just wondering,” he remarked, 
with that strange eternal curiosity about 
himself, “‘ whether I’d had enough to eat. 
I’ve got to ride home.” 

“ Well, what have you had?” Johnnie 
quizzed him. 

“T haven’t had anything,” said Ingpen, 
“except drink.” 

“Oh, you poor 
ashamed!” Hilda cried. 

She led him familiarly to the table. 


sufferer! I am 


Edwin was kept at the front door for 
some time by Johnnie Orgreave, who re- 
sumed, as he was departing, the subject of 
the proposed new works, and maintained 
it at such length that Janet, tired of wait- 
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ing, said that she would walk on. When he 
returned to the dining-room, Ingpen and 
Hilda were sitting side by side at the lit- 
tered table, and the first words that Edwin 
heard were from Ingpen: 

“ Tt cost me a penknife; but it was dirt 
cheap at the price!” Seeing Edwin, he 
added with a nonchalant smile: “ I’ve told 
Mrs. Clayhanger all about the answer to 
prayer. I thought she ought to know.” 

Edwin laughed awkwardly, saying to 
himself: 

“Ingpen, my boy, you ought to have 
thought of my position first. You’ve been 
putting your finger into a rather delicate 
piece of mechanism. Supposing she cuts 
up rough with me afterward for hiding it 
from her all this time? I’m living with 
her. You aren’t.” 

“Of course,” Ingpen added, “I’ve 
sworn the lady to secrecy.” 

“I knew all the time there was some- 
thing wrong,” Hilda said. 

“No, you didn’t,” Edwin thought. 
“And if he hadn’t happened to tell yu 
about the thing, you’d have been con- 
vinced that you’d been alarming yourself 
for nothing.” But he only said, not cer- 
tain of Hilda’s humor, and anxious to pla- 
cate her: “ There’s no doubt George ought 
to be punished.” 

“ Nothing of the kind! Nothing of the 
kind!” Ingpen_ vivaciously protested. 
“ Why, bless my soul! The kids were en- 
gaged in a religious work.” And after a 
pause, reflectively: “ Curious thing, the 
mentality of a child! I doubt if we under- 
stand anything about it.” 

Hilda smiled, but said naught. 

“May I inquire what there is in that 
bottle?” Ingpen asked. 

“ Benedictine.” 

“ Have some, Mr. Ingpen?” 

“T will if you will, Mrs. Clayhanger.” 

Edwin raised his eyebrows at his wife. 

“You needn’t look at me!” said Hilda. 
“T’m going to have some.” 

Ingpen smacked his lips over the 
liqueur. 

“Tt’s a very bad thing late at night, of 
course. But I believe in giving your stom- 
ach something to think about. I never al- 
low my digestive apparatus to boss me.” 

They touched glasses, without a word, 
almost instinctively. 

“ Well,” thought Edwin, “for a chap 
who thinks women ought to be behind the 
veil!” 
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With a scarcely perceptible movement 
of her glass, Hilda greeted her husband, 
peeping out at him as it were for a frac- 
tion of a second in a glint of affection. He 
was quite happy. They were all seated 
close together, Edwig opposite the other 
two at the large table. Each of the three 
realized with pleasure that a new and 
promising friendship was in the making. 

They talked at length about the musi- 
cal evenings, and Edwin said that he 
would buy some music. Hilda asked him 
to obtain a history of music that Ingpen 
described with some enthusiasm, and the 
date of the first evening was settled—Sun- 
day week. And after uncounted minutes 
Ingpen remarked that he presumed he had 
better go. 

“T have to cycle home,” he announced 
once more. 

“ To-night?” Hilda exclaimed. 

“ No—this morning.” 

“ All the way to Axe?” 

“Oh, no! I’m three miles this side of 
Axe. It’s only six and a half miles.” 

“ But all those hills!” 

“Pooh! Excellent for the muscles of 
the calf.” 

“ Do you live alone, Mr. Ingpen?” 

“ T have a sort of housekeeper.” 

“ But what do you de—all alone?” 

“T cultivate myself.” 

And Hilda, in a changed tone, said: 

“ How wise you are!” 

“ Rather inconvenient being out there, 
isn’t it?” Edwin suggested. 

“It may be inconvenient sometimes for 
my job; but I can’t help that. I give the 
state what I consider fair value for the 
money it pays me, and not a grain more. 
I’ve got myself to think about. There are 
some things I won’t do, and one of them 
is to live all the time in a vile hole like the 
Five Towns.” 

“ You're quite right as to the vile hole,” 
said Hilda with conviction. 

“TI don’t know,” Edwin muttered. “I 
rather think old Bursley isn’t so bad.” 

“Yes, but you’re an old stick-in-the- 
mud, dearest,” said Hilda. “ Mr. Ingpen 
has lived away from the district, and so 
have I. You haven’t. You're no judge. 
We know, don’t we, Mr. Ingpen?” 

Ingpen having at last accumulated suf- 
ficient resolution to move and get his cap, 
they went through the drawing-room to 
the garden. They found that rain was 
falling. 
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“ Never mind,” said Ingpen, lifting his 
head sardonically in a mute indictment to 
the heavens. “I have my mack.” 

Edwin searched out the bicycle and 
brought it to the window, and Hilda stuck 
a hat on his head. Leisurely Ingpen 
clipped his trousers at the ankle, un- 
strapped a mackintosh cape from the ma- 
chine, and folded the strap. Leisurely he 
put on the cape, and gazed at the impene- 
trable heavens again. 

“T can give you a bed, Mr. Ingpen.” 

“No, thanks. Oh, no, thanks! The 
fact is, I rather like rain.” 

Leisurely he took a box of fusees from 
his pocket, and lighted his lamp, examin- 
ing it as if it contained some hidden and 
perilous defect. Then he pressed the 
tires. 

“ The back tire ‘ll do with a little more 
air,” he said thoughtfully. “I don’t 
know if my pump will work.” 

It did work, but slowly. After which 
gloves had to be assumed. 

“TI suppose I can get out this way. Oh, 
my music! Never mind, I'll leave it.” 

Then, with a sudden access of ceremo- 
niousness, he bade adieu to Hilda; no de- 
tail of punctilio was omitted from the 
formality. 

In the solemn and chill nocturnal soli- 
tude of rain-swept Hulton Street, Ingpen 
straddled the bicycle, with his left foot on 
one raised pedal and the other on the pave- 
ment, and then held out a gloved hand to 
Edwin. 

“ Good-by, old chap. See you soon.” 

Much good-will and appreciation and 
hope was implicit in that rather casual 
hand-shake. 

He sheered off strongly down the dark 
slope of Hulton Street in the rain, using 
his ankles with skill in the pedal-stroke. 
The man’s calves seemed to be enormous- 
ly developed. The cape ballooned out be- 
hind his swiftness, and in a moment he 
had swerved round the flickering, mourn- 
ful gas-lamp at the bottom of the mean, 
new street, and was gone. 





CHAPTER VI 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 


“T’m up-stairs,” Hilda called in a pow- 
erful whisper from the head of the stairs 
as soon as Edwin closed and bolted the 
front door. 
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He responded humorously. He felt 
very happy, lusty, and wide awake. The 
evening had had its contretemps, its vary- 
ing curve of success, but as a whole it was 
a triumph. He walked in ease from room 
to lighted, empty room, and the splendid 
waste of gas pleased him, arousing some- 
thing royal that is at the bottom of gen- 
erous natures. In the breakfast-room, 
especially, the gas had been flaring to no 
purpose for hours. 

“ Her room, her very own room!” 

He wondered indulgently when, if ever, 
she would really make it her own room by 
impressing her individuality upon it. He 
knew she was always meaning to do some- 
thing drastic to the room, but so far she 
had got no further than his portrait. 
Child! Infant! Wayward girl! Still, 
the fact of the portrait on the mantelpiece 
touched him. 

He dwelt tenderly upon the invisible 
image of the woman up-stairs. It was 
marvelous how she was not the Hilda he 
had married. The new Hilda had so over- 
laid and hidden the old that he had posi- 
tively to make an effort to recall just what 
the old one was, with her sternness and 
her anxious air of responsibility. But at 
the same time the new Hilda was the old 
Hilda, too. 

He desired to be splendidly generous, 
to environ her with all luxuries, to lift her 
clear above other women; he desired the 
means to be senselessly extravagant for 
her. To clasp on her arm a bracelet 
whose cost would keep a working man’s 
family for three years would have delight- 
ed him. And though he was interested 
in social schemes, and had a social con- 
science, he would sooner have bought that 
bracelet, and so purchased the momentary 
thrill of putting it on her capricious arm, 
than have helped to ameliorate the lot of 
thousands of victimized human beings. He 
had Hilda in his bones, and he knew it, 
and he knew that it was a grand and a 
painful thing. 

Nevertheless, he was not without a con- 
siderable self-satisfaction, for he had done 
very well by Hilda. He had found her at 
the mercy of the world, and now she was 
safe, and sheltered and beloved, and made 
mistress of a house and home that would 
stand comparison with most houses and 
homes. He was proud of his house; he 
always watched over it; he was always im- 
proving it; he would improve it more and 
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more; and it should never be quite fin- 
ished. 

Standing on the dark stairs, on his way 
to bed, eager and yet reluctant to mount, 
he realized the entity of the house. He 
thought of the astounding and mysterious 
George, and of those uncomprehended be- 
ings, Ada and the cook in their attic, 
sleeping by the side of the portrait of a 
fireman in uniform. He felt sure that one 
or both of them had been privy to George’s 
unlawful adventures, and he heartily liked 
them for shielding the boy. And he 
thought of his wife, moving about in the 
bedroom upon which she had impressed 
her individuality. 

He went up-stairs. Yes, he would pro- 
ceed with the enterprise of the new works. 
He had the courage for it now. He was 
rich, according to Bursley ideas; he would 
be far richer. 


Hilda was brushing her hair. The bed- 
room seemed to be full of her and the dis- 
order of her multitudinous things. It was 
no longer theirs—it was hers. He pic- 
nicked in it. He didn’t mind. In fact, he 
rather liked the picnic. It pleased him to 
exercise his talent for order and organiza- 
tion, so as to maintain his own comfort in 
the small spaces which she left to him. 

To-night the room was in a divine con- 
fusion. The beds had not been turned 
down, because it was improper to turn 
them down when they were to be used for 
the deposit of strangers’ finery. On Ed- 
win’s bed now lay the dress which Hilda 
had taken off. It was a most agreeable 
object on the bed; it seemed even richer 
and more complex there than on Hilda. 

He removed it carefully to a chair. An 
antique, diaphanous shawl remained, 
which was unfamiliar to him. 

“ What’s this shawl?” he asked. “ I’ve 
never seen this shawl before. What is it?” 

Hilda was busy, her bent head buried in 
hair. 

“Oh, Edwin, what an old fusser you 
are!” she mumbled. “ What shawl?” 

He held it up. 

“Some one must have left it.” 

He proceeded with the turning down of 
his bed. Then he sat on a chair to regard 
Hilda. 

When she had done her hair she padded 
across the room and examined the shawl. 

“What a precious thing!” she ex- 
claimed. “It’s Mrs. Fearns’s. She must 
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have taken it off te put her jacket on, and 
then forgotten it. But I’d no idea how 
good it was. It’s genuine old. I wonder 
how it would suit me!” 

She put it round her shoulders, and then 
stood smiling, posing, bold, provocative, 
for his verdict. The whiteness of her dis- 
habille showed through the delicate pat- 
tern and tints of the shawl with a strange 
effect. For him she was more than a wom- 
an; she was the incarnation of a sex. 
Nervously he began to wind his watch. He 
wanted to spring up and kiss her because 
she was herself; but he could not. So he 
said: 

“ Come here, chit. Let me look at that 
shawl.” 

She obeyed. She knelt acquiescent. He 
put his watch back into his pocket, and 
fingered the shawl. Then she said: 

“TI suppose one will be allowed to grum- 
ble at Georgie for locking his bedroom 
door.” 

She said it with a touch of mockery in 
her clear, precise voice, as if twitting him, 
and Ingpen, too, about their absurd theo- 
retical sense of honor toward children. 
Who could have guessed that she would 
make such a remark at such a time? In 
his mind he dashed George to pieces. But 
as a wise male he ignored all her implica- 
tions and answered casually, mildly, with 
an affirmative. 

She went on: 

“What were you talking such a long 
time to Johnnie Orgreave about?” 

“Oh, d’you mean at the front door? 
Why, it wasn’t half a minute. He hap- 
pened to mention a piece of land down at 
Shawport that I had a sort of a notion of 
buying.” 

“ Buying? What for?” Her tone 
hardened. 

“Well, supposing I had to build a new 
works?” 

“You never told me anything about it.” 

“ T’ve only just begun to think of it my- 
self. You see, if I’m to go in for lithog- 
raphy as it ought to be gone in for, I 
can’t possibly stop at the shop. I must 
have more room, and a lot more. And it 
would be cheaper to build than to rent.” 

She stood up. 

“Why go in more for lithography?” 

“You .can’t stand still in business. 
Must either go forward or go back.” 

“ Tt seems to me it’s very risky. I won- 
dered what you were hiding from me.” 




















“My dear girl, I was hiding nothing 
from you,” he protested. 

“ Whose land is it?” 

“Tt belongs to Tobias Hall’s estate.” 

“ Yes, and I’ve no doubt that the Halls 
would be very glad to get rid of it. Who 
told you about it?” 

“ Johnnie.” 

“ Of course it would be a fine thing for 
him, too!” 

“ But I’d asked him if he knew of any 
land going cheap.” 


She shrugged her shoulders, and 
shrugged away the disinterestedness of all 
Orgreaves. 


“ Any one could get the better of you,” 
she said. 

He resented this estimate of himself as 
a good-natured simpleton. He assuredly 
did not want to quarrel, but he was 
obliged to say: 

“Oh! Could they?” 

An acerbity scarcely intentional some- 
how entered into his tone. As soon as he 
heard it he recognized the tone as the 
forerunner of altercations. 

“Of course!” she insisted, superiorly, 
and then went on: “ We’re all right as we 
are. We spend too much money, but I 
dare say we’re all right. If you go in for 
a lot of new things, you may lose all we’ve 
got, and then where shall we be?” 

In his heart he said to her: 

“'What’s it got to do with you? You 
manage your home, and I'll manage my 
business! You know nothing at all about 
business. You’re the very antithesis of 
business. Whatever business you’ve ever 
had to do with you’ve ruined. Where 
would you be now without me? Trying 
to run some wretched boarding-house, and 
probably starving. Let me tell you that 
I’m one of the most common-sense men in 
this town, and everybody knows it except 
you. Anyhow, I was clever enough to get 
you out of a mess! You knew I was hi- 
ding something from you, did you? I wish 
you wouldn’t talk such infernal rot! And 
moreover, I won’t have you interfering in 
my business. Other wives don’t, and you 
sha’n’t.” In his heart he was very ill-used 
and very savage; but he only said: “ Well, 
we shall see.” 

“ Naturally, if you’ve made up your 
mind,” she retorted, “ there’s no more to 
be said.” 

“T’ve not made up my mind,” Edwin 
broke out, almost viciously. ‘“ Haven’t I 
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told you that I’ve only just begun to think 
about it?” 

He was angry. And now that he actu- 
ally was angry, he took an almost sensual 
pleasure in being angry. He had been 
angry before, though on a smaller scale, 
with less provocation, and he had sworn 
that he would never be angry again; but 
now that he was angry again, he gloomily 
and fiercely reveled in it. 

Hilda silently folded up the shawl, and, 
putting it into a drawer of the wardrobe, 
shut the drawer with an irritatingly gen- 
tle click. He could have killed her for 
that click. She seized a dressing-gown. 

“TI must just go and look at George,” 
she murmured, with cool, clear calmness— 
the virtuous, anxious mother; not a trace 
of coquetry anywhere in her. 

“What bosh!” he thought. “She 
knows perfectly well George’s door - is 
bolted.” 

Marriage was a startling affair. Who 
could have foretold this finish to the eve- 
ning? Nothing had occurred—nothing— 
and yet everything. His plans were all 
awry. He could see naught but trouble. 
When she returned, he was in bed, with 
his face averted. He heard her moving 
about. 

“Will she or won’t she come and kiss 
me?” he thought. 

She came and kissed him, but it was a 
meaningless kiss. 

“ Good night,” she said, aloofly. 

“ *Night.” 

She slept. But he could not sleep. He 
kept thinking the same thought: 

“‘She’s no right whatever. I must say 
I never bargained for this!” 





CHAPTER VII 
_THE TRUCE 


NEARLY a week had passed. Hilda, in 
the leisure of a woman of fashion after 
dinner, was at the piano in the drawing- 
room. She had not urgent stockings to 
mend, nor jam to make, nor careless 
wenches to overlook, nor food to buy, nor 
accounts to keep, nor a new dress to 
scheme out of an old one, nor to perform 
her duty to her neighbor. She had noth- 
ing to do. 

Like Edwin, she could not play the pi- 
ano, but she had picked up a note here 
and a note there in the course of her 
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life, and she could puzzle out a chord or a 
melody from the printed page. She was 
now exasperatingly spelling with her fin- 
ger a fragment of melody from one of 
Dvorak’s “ Legends” —a fragment that 
had inhabited her mind since she first 
heard it, and that seemed to gather up and 
state all the sweet, heart-breaking, intol- 
erable melancholy implicit in the romantic 
existence of that city on the map, Prague. 

On the previous day she had been a 
quarter of an hour identifying the frag- 
ment. Now she had recognizably pieced 
its phrases together, and as her stiff finger 
stumbled through it, her ears heard it 
once more; and she could not repeat it too 
often. What she heard was not what she 
was ‘playing, but something finer—her 
souvenir of what Tertius Ingpen had 
played; and something finer than that— 
something finer than the greatest artist 
could possibly play—magic! 

She savored her idleness, and thought 
of her young, pretty servants at work, and 
her boy loose and at large, and her hus- 
band supporting her, and of the intensity of 
beautiful sorrow palpitating behind the 
medieval facades of Prague. Had Ingpen 
overheard her he might have demanded: 

“Who is making that infernal noise on 
the piano?” 

Edwin came into the room, holding a 
thick, green book. He ought long ago to 
have been back at the works—or “ shop,” 
as it was still called, because it had once 
been principally a shop—to support her. 

“ Hello!” she murmured, without glan- 
cing away from the piano. “I thought you 
were gone.” 

They had not quarreled; but they had 
not made peace, and the open question of 
lithography and the new works still sepa- 
rated them. 

While gazing at the piano, Hilda could 
also see Edwin. She thought she knew 
him, but she was always making discov- 
eries in this branch of knowledge. Now 
and then she was so bewildered by discov- 
eries that she came to wonder why she had 
married him, and why people do marry— 
really! 

The fact was that she had married him 
for the look in his eyes. It was a sad look, 
and beyond that it could not be described. 
Also, a little, she had married him for his 
bright, untidy hair, and for that short, 
oblique shake of the head which with him 
meant a greeting or an affirmative. She 
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had not married him for his sentiments or 
for his goodness of heart. 

Some points in him she did not like. 
He had a tendency to colds, and she hated 
him whenever he had a cold. She often 
detested his terrible tidiness, though it was 
a convenient failing. More and more she 
herself wilfully enjoyed being untidy, as 
her mother had been untidy. And to 
think that her mother’s untidiness used to 
annoy her! 

On the other hand, she found pleasure 
in humoring Edwin’s crotchetiness in re- 
gard to the details of a meal. She did not 
like his way of walking, which was un- 
gainly, nor his way of standing, which was 
infirm. She preferred him to be seated. 
However, the look in his eyes was para- 
mount, because she was in love with him. 
She knew that he was more deeply and 
helplessly in love with her than she with 
him, but even she was perhaps more tight- 
ly bound than in her pride she thought. 

Her love had the maladies of a woman’s 
love when it is great; these may possibly 
be also the maladies of a man’s love. It 
could be bitter. Certainly it could never 
rest from criticism, spoken or unspoken. 
In the presence of others she would criti- 
cise him to herself, if not aloud, nearly all 
the time; the ordeal was continuous. 
When she got him alone she would often 
endow him at a stroke with perfection, and 
her tenderness would pour over him. 

She trusted him profoundly; and yet 
she had constant misgivings, which weak- 
ened or temporarily destroyed her confi- 
dence. She would treat a statement from 
him with almost hostile caution, and ac- 
cept blindly the very same statement from 
a stranger. Her habit was to assume tha/ 
in any encounter between him and a stran 
ger he would be worsted. She was afraid 
for him. She felt that she could protect 
him better than he could protect himself 
against any danger whatever. , 

This instinct to protect him was also the 
instinct of self-protection; for peril to him 
meant peril to her. And she had had 
enough of peril. After years of disastrous 
peril she was safe and George was safe; 
and if she was passionately in love with 
Edwin, she was also passionately in love 
with safety. 

She had breathed a long sigh of relief, 
and from a desperate self-defender had be- 
come a woman. She lay back, as it were, 
luxuriously on a lounge, after exhausting 
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and horrible exertions; she had scarcely 
ceased to pant. At the least sign of re- 
curring danger all her nerves were on the 
qui vive. Hence her inimical attitude to- 
ward the project of the new works and the 
extension of lithography in Bursley. The 
simpleton — a moment earlier the perfect 
man—might ruin himself and her! 

Since her marriage, Clara, Maggie, and 
Aunty Hamps had been engaged in the 
pleasant, endless task of telling her all 
about everything related to the family, 
and she had been permitted to understand 
that Edwin, though utterly admirable, 
was not of a creative disposition, and that 
he had done nothing but conserve what his 
father had left. Without his father, Ed- 
win “ would have been in a very different 
position.” She believed this. Every day, 
indeed, Edwin, by the texture of his hour- 
ly life, proved the truth of it. All the per- 
sons standing to make a profit out of the 
new scheme would get the better of his 
fine, ingenuous temperament. She knew 
the world! 

And then the interminable worry of the 
new enterprise—misgivings, uncertainties, 
extra work, secret preoccupations! What 
room for love, what hope of tranquillity in 
all that? She was deai against the entire 
project. No! She would not have it. 
She was happy and secure. And while ly- 
ing luxuriously back in her lounge she 
would maintain all the defenses of her 
happiness and her security. 


Holding the green book in front of her, 
Edwin said quietly: 

“ Read this!” 

“ Which?” 

He pointed with his finger. 

She read: 


I think I could turn and live with animals, they 
are so placid and self-contained. 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their con- 
dition. 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep 
for their sins. 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty 
to God. 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with 
the mania of owning things. 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that 
lived thousands of years ago. 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the 
whole earth. 


Edwin had lately been exciting himself, 
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not for the first time in his life, over Walt 
Whitman. 

“ Fine, isn’t it?” he said, sure that she 
would share his thrill. 

“Yes — it’s magnificent!” she agreed 


with quiet enthusiasm. “I must read 
more of that.” 

He withdrew the book and closed it. 

“You haven’t got that tune exactly 
right, you know,” he said, jerking his head 
in the direction of the music. 

“ Oh! ” 

She was startled. What did he know 
about it? He could not play the piano. 

“Where are you?” he asked. “Show 
me. Where’s the confounded place on the 
piano? Well! At the end you play.it like 
this.” He imitated her. “ Whereas it 
ought to be like this.” He played the last 
four notes differently. 

“So it ought!” she murmured with sub- 
mission, after having frowned. 

“That bit of a tune’s been running in 
my head, too,” he said. 

The strange beauty of Whitman and 
the strange beauty of Dvorak seemed to 
unite, and both Edwin and Hilda were up- 
lifted, not merely by these mingled beau- 
ties, but by their realization of the won- 
drous fact that they both took intense 
pleasure in the same varied forms of 
beauty. Happiness rose about them like 
a sweet smell in the spaces of the comfort- 
able, impeccable drawing-room. And for 
a moment they leaned toward each other 
in bliss—across the open question. 

Was it still open? Ah! Edwin might 
be ingenuous, a simpleton; but Hilda ad- 
mitted the astounding, mystifying adroit- 
ness of his demeanor. Had he abandoned 
the lithographic project, or was he private- 
ly nursing it? In his friendliness toward 
herself was there a reserve, or was there 
not? She knew—she did not know—she 
knew— 

Exciting times! And she perceived that 
her new life was gradually getting fuller of 
such excitements. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s nearly three. 
Quarter-day’s coming along. I'd better 
be off down and earn a bit toward Mag- 
gie’s rent.” 

Before the June quarter-day, he had 
been jocular in the same way about Mag- 
gie’s rent. In the division of old Darius 
Clayhanger’s estate Maggie had taken 
over the Clayhanger house, and Edwin 
paid rent to her therefor. 
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“I wish you wouldn’t talk like that,” 
said Hilda, pouting amiably. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Well, I wish you wouldn’t.” 

“ Anyhow, the rent has to be paid, I 
suppose.” 

“And I wish it hadn’t. 
didn’t live in Maggie’s house.” 

“ Why?” 

“T don’t like the idea of it.” 

“ You’re sentimental.” 

“ You can call it what you like. I don’t 
like the idea of us living in Maggie’s 
house. I never feel as if I was at home.” 

“ What a kid you are!” 

“You won’t change me,’ 
stoutly. 

He knew that she was not sympathetic 
toward the good Maggie. And he knew 
the reasons for her attitude, though they 
had never been mentioned. One was 
mere vague jealousy of Maggie as her pred- 
ecessor in the house. The other was that 
Maggie was always very tepid toward 
George. 

Edwin did not deny Maggie’s attitude 
toward George, but he defended Maggie 
as a human being. Though dull, “ she 
was absolutely the right sort,” and the 
very slave of duty and loyalty. He would 
have liked to make Hilda see all Maggie’s 
excellences. 

“Do you know what I’ve been think- 
ing?” Hilda went on. “ Suppose you were 
to buy the house from Maggie?” 

“What price ‘the mania for owning 
things’? Would you like me to?” There 
was promise in his roguish voice. 

“Oh, I should! I’ve often thought of 
it,” she said eagerly. And at the same 
time all her gestures and glances seemed 
to be saying: “ Humor me! I appeal to 
you as a girl pouting and capricious. But 
humor me. You know it gives you pleas- 
ure to humor me. You know you like me 
not to be too reasonable. We both know 
it. I want you to do this!” 

The plan appeared doubly favorable to 
her because the execution of it, by absorb- 
ing capital, ought to divert Edwin from 
his lithographic project, and perhaps ren- 
der the lithographic project impossible for 
years. 

She added, aloud: 

“Then you wouldn’t have any rent to 
pay.” 

“ How true!” said Edwin, rallying her. 
©“ But it would stand me in a loss, because 


I wish we 


’ 


she persisted 
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I should have to pay too much for the 
place.” . 

“Why?” she cried, in arms. “ Why 
should Maggie ask too much just because 
you want it? And think of all the money 
you've spent on it!” 

“The money spent on it only increases 
its value to Maggie. You don’t seem to 
understand landlordism, my child. But 
that’s not the point at all. Maggie won’t 
ask any price; only I couldn’t decently 
pay her less than the value she took the 
house over at when we divided up. To 
wit, eighteen hundred pounds. It’s not 
really worth that. I only pay sixty pounds 
rent.” 

“ If she took it over at too high a value, 
that’s her lookout,” said the harsh and un- 
just Hilda. 

“Not at all. She was a fool. 
and Clara persuaded her.” 

“It seems a great shame that you 
should have to pay for what Albert and 
Clara did.” 

“I needn’t unless I want to. Only, if I 
buy the house, eighteen hundred pounds 
would have to be the price.” 

“ Well,” said Hilda, “ I wish you’d buy 
it, all the same.” 

“Would she feel more at home if he 
did?” he seductively chaffed her. 

“ Yes, she would.” Hilda straightened 
her shoulders and smiled with bravado. 

“ And supposing Maggie won’t sell?” 

“Will you allow me to mention it to 
her?” Hilda’s submissive tone implied 
that Edwin was a tyrant who ruled with a 
nod. 

“T don’t mind,” he said negligently. 

“ Well, one of these days I just will.” 

Edwin departed, leaving the book be- 
hind. Hilda was flushed. She thought: 

“It is marvelous. I can do what I like 
with him. When I use a particular tone, 
and look at him in a particular way, I can 
do what I like with him!” 


Albert 


But soon she became more serious. She 
had a delicious glow of seriousness. She 
overflowed with gratitude to Edwin. His 


good nature was exquisite. He was not 
perfect. She could see all his faults just 
as plainly as when she was angry with 
him. But he was perfect in lovableness. 
She adored every aspect of him, every 
manifestation of his character. She felt 


her responsibility to him and to George. 
It was hers to bring grace into their lives. 
Without her, how miserable, how uncared- 
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for, those two would be! They would be 
like lost children. Nobody could do for 
them what she did. Money could not buy 
what she gave naturally, and mere inven- 
tion could not devise it. 

She looked up to Edwin, but at the same 
time she was mysteriously above him and 
George. She had a strange, soft wisdom 
for them. It was agreeable, and it was 
proper, and it was prudent, to be capri- 
cious on occasions and to win by pouting 
and wiles and seductions; but beneath all 
that lay the tremendous sternness of the 
wife’s duty, everlasting and intricate, a 
heavy obligation that demanded all her 
noblest powers for its fulfilment. 

She rose heroically to the thought of 
duty, conceiving it as she had never con- 
ceived it before. She desired intensely to 
be the most wonderful wife in the whole 
history of marriage. And she believed 
strongly in her capabilities. 

She went up-stairs to put on another 
and a finer dress; for since the disastrous 
sequel to the “at home” she had some- 
what wearied in the pursuit of elegance. 
Ada was in the bedroom, finicking with 
something on the dressing-table. The 
maid sprang to help her as soon as she 
knew her mistress had to go out. And Ada 
openly admired the new afternoon dress, 
and seemed as pleased as if she was to 
wear it herself. 

“T don’t quite know what time I shall 
be back, Ada.” 

“ No’m,” said Ada eagerly, as if say- 
ing: “Of course you don’t, m’m. You 
have many engagements. But no matter 
when you come back we shall be delighted 
to see you, because the house is nothing 
without you.” 

“ Of course I shall be back for tea.” 

“Oh, yes ’m!” Ada agreed, as if say- 
ing: “ Need you tell me that, m’m? I 
know you would never leave the master 
to have his tea alone.” 

Hilda walked regally down the stairs 
and glanced round about her at the house. 
Yes, it was a fine house, a truly splendid 
abode; and it seemed all the finer because 
it was Maggie's. Hilda had this regret- 
table human trait of overvaluing what 
was not hers and depreciating what was. 
It accounted in part, possibly, for her 
often critical attitude toward Edwin. 

She passed out of the front door in deli- 
cious triumph, her head full of wise schemes 
and plots. But even then she was not sure 
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whether she had destroyed—or could ever 
destroy, by no matter what arts—the 
huge, dangerous lithographic project. 

As soon as she was gone, Ada ran yell- 
ing to the kitchen. 

“ Hooray! She’s safe!” 

And both servants burst like infants 
into the garden, to disport themselves 
upon the swing. 





CHAPTER VIII 
THE FAMILY AT HOME 


Wuen Hilda knocked at the door of 
Aunty Hamps’s house in King Street, a 
marvelously dirty and untidy servant an- 
swered the summons, and a smell of 
green-gage jam in the making surged out 
through the doorway into the street. 

“Is Miss Clayhanger in?” coldly asked 
Hilda, offended by the sight and the smell. 

The servant looked suspicious and mys- 
terious. 

“No, mum. Her’s gone out.” 

“Mrs. Hamps, then?” 

“Missis is up yon,” said the servant, 
jerking her tousled head back toward the 
stairs. 

“Will you tell her I’m here?” 

The servant left the visitor on the door- 
step, and with an elephantine movement of 
the knees ran up-stairs. 

Hilda walked into the passage toward 
the kitchen. On the kitchen fire was the 
brilliant copper pan sacred to “ preserv- 
ing.” Rows of earthenware and glass jars 
stood irregularly on the table. 

“ Her’ll be down,” said the brusk serv- 
ant, returning. 

The house, about seventy years old, was 
respectably situated in the better part of 
King Street, at the bottom of the slope 
near St. Luke’s church. It had once been 
occupied by a dentist of certain gran- 
deur, and possessed a garden, of which, 
however, Aunty Hamps had made a wil- 
derness. 

The old lady was magnificent, but her 
magnificence was limited to herself. She 
could be sublimely generous, gorgeously 
hospitable, but only upon special occa- 
sions. Her teas, at which wonderful con- 
fectionery and pickled salmon and silver 
plate never lacked, were renowned, but 
the general level of her existence was very 
mean. 

Her servants, of whom she had many, 
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though never more than one at a time, 
were not only obliged to be Wesleyan 
Methodists, and to attend the Sunday- 
night service, and in the week to go to 
class-meeting for the purpose of confes- 
sing sins and proving the power of Christ; 
they were obliged, also, to eat dripping in- 
stead of butter. The mistress sometimes 
ate dripping, if butter ran short or went 
up in price. 

She considered herself a tremendous 
housewife. She was a martyr to her 
housewifely ideals. Her private career 
was chiefly an endless struggle to keep the 
house clean—to get forward with the 
work. The house was always going to be 
clean and never was. Spring cleaning in 
that house lasted for six weeks. 

Aunty Hamps had no sense of comfort 
and no sense of beauty. She was incapa- 
ble of leaning back in a chair, and she re- 
garded linoleum as one of the most satis- 
factory inventions of the modern age. 
She “saved” her carpets by means of 
patches of linoleum, often stringy at the 
edges, and in some rooms there was more 
linoleum than anything else. 

All her furniture was old, decrepit, and 
ugly; it belonged to the worst Victorian 
period, when every trace of the eighteenth 
century had disappeared. Her abode was 
always oppressive, even amid hospitality, 
for then the mere profusion on the tables 
accused the rest of the interior, creating a 
feeling of discomfort; and moreover, Mrs. 
Hamps could not be hospitable naturally. 
She could be nothing and do nothing natu- 
rally. She could no more take off her 
hypocrisy than she could take off her skin. 

Hilda sat grimly in the threadbare sit- 
ting-room amid morocco-bound photo- 
graph-albums, oleographs, and beady 
knickknacks, and sniffed the strong odor 
of jam. In the violence of her revolt 
against that wide-spread, messy, idola- 
trous, eternal domesticity of which Aunty 
Hamps was a classic example, she pro- 
tested that sne would sooner buy the 
worst jam than make the best; that she 
would never look under a table for dust; 
that naught should induce her to do any 
housework after midday, and that she 
would abolish spring cleaning utterly. 

The vast, mediocre respectability ef the 
district weighed on her heart. She had 
been a mistress-drudge in Brighton during 
a long portion of her adult life; she knew 
the very depths of domesticity; but at 
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Brighton the eye could find large, rich, lux- 
urious, and sometimes beautiful things for 
its distraction; and there was the sea. In 
the Five Towns there was nothing. You 
might walk from one end of the Five 
Towns to the other, and not see one ob- 
ject that gave a thrill — unless it was a 
pair of lovers. 

She turned for relief to the thought of 
her own house, and in a constructive spirit 
of rebellion she shaped instantaneously a 
conscious policy for it. Yes, she took oath 
that her house should at any rate be in- 
telligent and agreeable before it was clean. 
She pictured Aunty Hamps gazing at a 
layer of dust in the Clayhanger hall, and 
heard herself saying: 

“ Oh, yes, aunty, it’s dust right enough. 
I keep it there on purpose, to remind me 
of something I want to remember!” 

And then Aunty Hamps came in, splen- 
didly and yet soberly attired in black to 
face the world, with her upright, vigorous 
figure, her sparkling eye, and her admir- 
able complexion; self-content, smiling hos- 
pitably; quite unconscious that she was 
dead, and that her era was dead, and that 
Hilda was not guiltless of the murder. 

“ This is nice of you, Hilda. It’s quite 
an honor.” And then archly: “ I’m mak- 
ing jam.” 

“So I see,” said Hilda, meaning that so 
she smelled. “ I just looked in on the chance 
of seeing Maggie.” 

“ Maggie went out about half an hour 
ago.” 

Aunty Hamps’s expression had grown 
mysterious. 

“What’s she hiding from me?” Hilda 
thought. “Oh, well, it doesn’t matter,” 
she said. “ You’re going out, too, aunty.” 

“I do wish I’d known you were coming, 
dear. Will you stay and have a cup of 
tea?” 

“No, no! I won’t keep you.” 

“ But it will be a pleasure, dear.” 

“No, no, thanks! T’ll just walk along 
with you a little of the way. Which di- 
rection are you going?” 

Aunty Hamps hesitated; she was in a 
dilemma. 

“ The truth is, I’m just popping over to 
Clara’s.” 

“ Well, I'll go with you, aunty.” 

“Oh, do!” exclaimed Mrs. Hamps al- 
most passionately. “Do! I’m sure Clara 
will be delighted!” She added in a casual 


tone: “ Maggie’s there.” 
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“ She evidently doesn’t want me to go,” 
thought Hilda. 

When Mrs. Hamps had peered into the 
grand copper pan, and most particularly 
instructed the servant, they set off. 

When they turned in at the gate of the 
Benbows’ house, the front door was al- 
ready open, and Clara, holding Rupert— 
her youngest—by the hand, stood smiling 
to receive them. Obviously they had been 
descried up the street from one of the bay 
windows. 

This small fact, strengthening in Hilda’s 
mind the gradually formed notion that the 
Benbows were always lying in wait, and 
that their existence was a vast machina- 
tion for getting the better of other people, 
enlivened her prejudice against her sister- 
in-law. Nevertheless, the fair fragility of 
Clara’s face, with its wonderful skin, and 
her manner, at once girlish and maternal, 
of holding fast the child’s hand, reacted 
with a good deal of force against Hilda’s 
prejudice. 

Rupert was freshly clad in white, 
stitched and embroidered with millions of 
plain and fancy stitches; he had had time 
neither to tear nor to stain; only on his 
bib was a spot of jam. His obese right 
arm was stretched straight upward to at- 
tain the immense height of the hand of the 
protective giantess, his mother, and this 
reaching threw the whole balance of the 
little body over toward the left, giving 
him a comical and wistful appearance. He 
was a pretty and yet sturdy child, with a 
look indicating a nice disposition, and he 
had recently been acquiring the marvel- 
ous gift of speech. 

His grandaunt snatched him up, and 
without the slightest repugnance he al- 
lowed the ancient woman to bury her nose 
in his face and neck. And then Hilda em- 
braced him with no less pleasure, for the 
contact of his delicate flesh, and his 
flushed, timid smile, were exquisite. She 
wished for a moment that George were 
only two and a half again, and that she 
could bathe him, and wipe him, and hold 
him close. 

“Come this way, will you?” said Clara 
effusively, and yet censpiratorially, point- 
ing to the drawing-room, which was to the 
left of the front door. From the dining- 
room, which was to the right of the front 
door, issued confused sounds. “ Albert’s 
here. I’m so glad you’ve come,” she add- 


ed to Hilda. 
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Aunty Hamps murmured _ warningly 
into Hilda’s ear: 

“It’s Bert’s birthday party.” 

A fortnight earlier Hilda had heard ru- 
mors of Bert’s approaching birthday—his 
twelfth, and therefore a high solemnity— 
but since then she had very wrongly for- 
gotten about it. 

“Oh, bless me!” exclaimed Auntv 
Hamps, interrupting, as she glanced round 
the drawing-room. “ We are grand! Well, 
I never! We are grand!” 

“ Do you like it? ” said Clara, blushing. 

Aunty Hamps, in reply, told one of the 
major lies of her career. She said with 
rapture that she did like the new drawing- 
room suite. 

This suite quite ignored all the old Vic- 
torian ideals of furniture; and in ignoring 
the past, it also ignored the future. Vic- 
torian furniture had always sought after 
immortality; in Bursley there were thou- 
sands of Victorian chairs and tables that 
defied time, and that nothing but an ax or 
a conflagration could destroy. But this 
new suite thought not of the morrow; it 
did not even pretend to think of the mor- 
row. Nobody believed that it would last, 
and the owners of it simply forbore to re- 
flect upon what it would be after a few 
years of family use. They contemplated 
with joy its first state of dainty freshness, 
and were content therein. 

The suite was of apparent rosewood, 
with salmon-tinted upholstery ending in 
plaits and bows. But white also entered 
considerably into the scheme, for enamel 
paint had just reached Bursley, and was 
destined to become the rage. Among the 
items of the suite was a three-legged milk- 
ing-stool in deal covered with white 
enamel-paint heightened by salmon-tinted 
bows of imitation silk. Society had re- 
cently been thunderstruck by the origi- 
nality of putting a milking-stool in a 
drawing-room; its quaintness appealed 
with tremendous force to nearly all hearts. 

Ten years — five years — before, Clara 
had appropriated the word “ esthetic ” as 
a term of sneering abuse, with but a vague 
idea of its meaning; and now—such is the 
miraculous effect of time—she was caught 
up in the movement as it had ultimately 
spread to the Five Towns, a willing con- 
vert and captive. Into that mid-Victorian 
respectable house, situate in a rather old- 
fashioned street leading from Shawport 
Lane to the canal, and whose boast, even 
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when inhabited by non-conformists, was 
that it overlooked the rectory garden, the 
new ideals of brightness, freshness, eccen- 
tricity, brittleness, and impermanency had 
entered, and Aunty Hamps herself was in- 
timidated by them. 

Hilda gave polite and perfunctory 
praise. What put her against Clara’s 
drawing-room suite was not its style, nor 
its enamel, nor its frills, nor the obviously 
inferior quality of its varnish, but the 
mere fact that it had been exposed for sale 
in Nixon’s shop-window in Duck Bank, 
with the price marked. Hilda did not like 
that. Indeed, as she sat there in Clara’s 
drawing-room, she had the illusion of sit- 
ting in Nixon’s shop. 

Further, Nixon had now got in his win- 
dow another suite precisely like Clara’s. 
It was astonishing to Hilda that Clara 
was not ashamed of the publicity and the 
wholesale reproduction of her suite. But 
she was not. On the contrary, she seemed 
to draw a mysterious satisfaction from the 
very fact that suites precisely similar to 
hers were to be found, or would soon be 
found, in unnumbered other drawing- 
rooms. Nor did she mind that the price 
was notorious. 

And in the matter of the price the 
phrase “ hire-purchase,” flitted about in 
Hilda’s brain. She felt sure that Albert 
Benbow had not paid cash to Nixon. She 
regarded the hire-purchase system as un- 
respectable, if not immoral, and this opin- 
ion was one of the very few she shared 
with Aunty Hamps. Nobody, not even his 
wife, knew just how Albert “ stood,” but 
many took leave to guess— and guessed 
unfavorably. 

They all sat down primly in the pretty 
primness of the drawing-room, and Rupert 
leaned, as if tired, against his mother’s 
fine skirt. On the central table lay a dic- 
tionary of the English language, open, and 
leaves downward; and near it a piece of 
paper containing a long list of missing 
words in pencil. 

Aunty Hamps, as soon as her gaze fell 
on these objects, looked quickly away, as 
if she had by accident met the obscene. 
Clara caught the movement, flushed some- 
what, and recovered herself. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come,” she repeat- 
ed to Hilda, with a sickly-sweet smile. “I 
did so want to explain to you how it is we 
didn’t ask George—I was afraid you might 
be vexed.” 
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“What an idea!” Hilda murmured as 
naturally as she could, her nostrils twitch- 
ing uneasily in the atmosphere of small 
feuds and misunderstandings which Clara 
Benbow seemed to breathe with so much 
pleasure. 

“To tell you the truth,” said Clara, 
launching herself, “we’ve had a lot of 
trouble with Bert. Albert’s been quite put 
about. It was only the day before yester- 
day Albert got out of him the truth about 
the night of your ‘ at home,’ Hilda, when 
he ran away after he’d gone to bed. And 
d’you know what he was doing? Holding 
a prayer-meeting with your George and 
that boy of Clowes’s next door to your 
house, down Hulton Street. Did you 
know?” 

Hilda shook her head bravely. Offici- 
ally she did not know. 

“Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 
exclaimed Aunty Hamps. 

“Yes,” proceeded Clara, taking breath 
for a new start. “ And Bert’s story is that 
they prayed for a penknife for your 
George, and it came. And then they 
prayed for a bicycle for our Bert, but the 
bicycle didn’t come, and then Bert and 
George had a fearful quarrel, and George 
gave him the penknife—made him have it 
—and then said he’d never speak to him 
any more as long as he lived. Bert want- 
ed his birthday party, of course, but he 
begged and prayed us not to ask George. 
So in the end we decided we’d better not, 
and we let him have his own way. That’s 
all there is to it. So George has said noth- 
ing to you?” 

“ Not a word,” replied Hilda. 

“ And the Clowes boy is so dittle! ” said 
Clara. She went suddenly to the mantel- 
piece, picked up a penknife, and offered it 
to Hilda. “Here’s the penknife. Of 
course, Albert took it from him. It’s not 
Edwin’s penknife, I suppose?” she queried 
in a severe tone. 

“ No, it isn’t. 
Why?” 

“We were only thinking that Edwin 
might have overheard the boys and thrown 
a knife over the wall. It would be just 
like Edwin, that would.” 

“Oh, no!” The deceitful Hilda blew 
away such a possibility. “I’m quite sure 


I’ve never seen it before. 


he didn’t,” said she, and added mischie- 
vously, as she held out the penknife: “ I 
thought all you folks believed in the effi- 
cacy of prayer.” 














These simple words were never forgiven 
by Clara. 

“If you ask me,” said Aunty Hamps, 
determined to save the honor of the fam- 
ily, “it’s that little Clowes monkey that is 
responsible for the whole thing. I feel al- 
most sure it must have been that little 
Clowes monkey.” 

She was magnificent. She was no long- 
er a housekeeper worried about the pro- 
cesses of jam-making, but a grandiose fig- 
ure out in the world, a symbolic figure, 
upon whom had devolved the duty of 
keeping up appearances on behalf of all 
mankind. 


The dining-room had not yet begun to 
move with the times. It was rather a 
shabby apartment, accustomed to daily 
ill-treatment, and its contents dated from 
different periods, the most ancient object 
stretching backward in family history to 
the epoch of Albert’s great-grandfather. 

Bert, spectacled, was at the head of the 
table; and at the foot was his Aunty Mag- 
gie in front of a tea-tray. Down the sides 
of the table were his sisters, thin Clara, 
fat Amy, and little Lucy—the first nearly 
as old as Bert—and his father. Two 
crumb-strewn plates showed that the 
mother and Rupert had left the meal to 
greet the visitors. And there were two 
other empty places. In a tiny vase in 
front of Amy was a solitary flower. 

“Well here we are,” said Clara, enter- 
ing with the guests and Rupert, very 
cheerfully. “ Getting on all right?” 

She gave Albert a glance which said: 

“T have explained everything, but Hil- 
da is a very peculiar creature.” 

“Ar,” Albert answered. “ Hello, all 
you aunties!” 

“ Albert left the works early on pur- 
pose,” Clara said, to explain her husband’s 
presence. 

He was a happy man. In early adoles- 
cence he had taken to Sunday-schools as 
some youths take to vice. He loved to ex- 
ert authority over children, and experience 
had taught him all the principal dodges. 
He was not at all ashamed at being left in 
charge of a tableful of children while his 
wife went forth to conduct diplomatic in- 
terviews. At the same time he had his 
pride. Thus he would express no surprise, 


nor even pleasure, at the presence of Hil- 
da, his theory being that it ought to be 
taken as a matter of course. 
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He shook hands with the ladies in a per- 
functory style, which seemed to say: 

“ Now the supreme matter is this birth- 
day repast. I am running it, and I am 
running it very well. Slip unobtrusively 
into your places in the machine, and let 
me continue my work of direction.” 

Nevertheless, he saw to it that all the 
children rose politely and saluted accord- 
ing to approved precedents. His eye was 
upon them. He attached importance to 
every little act in any series of little acts. 
If he cut the cake, he had the air of an- 
nouncing to the world: 

“ This is a beautiful cake. I have care- 
fully estimated the merits of this cake, and 
mother has carefully estimated them; we 
have, in fact, all come to a definite and fa- 
vorable conclusion about this cake—name- 
ly, that it is a beautiful cake. I will now 
cut it. The operation of cutting it is a 
major operation. Watch me cut it, and 
then watch me distribute it. Wisdom and 
justice shall preside over the distribution.” 

Even if he only passed the salt, he 
passed it as if he were passing extreme 
unction. 

The first mention of birthday presents 
came from Aunty Hamps, who remarked 
with enthusiasm that Bert looked a regu- 
lar little man in his beautiful new spec- 
tacles. Bert, glowering, gloomy, and yet 
proud, and above all self-conscious, grew 
even more self-conscious at this state- 
ment. He was wearing the spectacles for 
the first time. He ate industriously. 

Soon Aunty Hamps, leaning over, 
rapped a half-sovereign down on his sticky 
plate. Everybody pretended to be over- 
whelmed, though nobody entitled to 
prophesy had expected less. Almost sim- 
ultaneously with the ring of the gold on 
the plate, Clara said: 

“Now what do you say?” 

But Albert was judiciously benevolent: 

“ Leave him alone, mother—he’ll say it 
all right.” 

“T’m sure he will,” his mother agreed. 

And Bert said it, blushing, and fingering 
the coin nervously. Aunty Hamps sat like 
an antique goddess, bland, superb, morally 
immense. Even her dirty and broken fin- 
ger-nails detracted naught from her gran- 
diosity. 

And then, opening her purse, Hilda add- 
ed five shillings to the half-sovereign, amid 
admiring exclamations sincere and insin- 
cere. Beside Aunty Hamps’s gold the two 
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half-crowns cut a poor figure, and there- 
fore Hilda, almost without discontinuing 
the gesture of largesse, said: 

“ That is from Uncle Edwin. And this ” 
—putting a florin and three shillings more 
to the treasure—“ is from Aunty Hilda.” 

Somehow she was talking as the others 
talked, and she disliked herself for yield- 
ing to the spirit of the Benbow home, but 
she could not help it; the pervading spirit 
conquered everybody. She felt self-con- 
scious; and Bert’s self-consciousness was 
still further increased as the exclamations 
grew in power and sincerity. Though he 
experienced the mournful pride of rich 
possessions, he knew well that the money 
would be of no real value. His presents— 
all useful, save a bouquet of flowers from 
Rupert—were all useless to him. 

The prim young Clara had been paren- 
tally guided to give him a comb. If all 
the combs in the world had been suddenly 
annihilated, Bert would not have cared— 
indeed, he would have rejoiced. And as 
to the spectacles, he would have preferred 
the prospect of total blindness in middle 
age to the compulsion of wearing them. 
Who can wonder that his father had not 
fathomed the mind of the strange crea- 
ture? . 

Albert gazed rapt at the beautiful sight 
of the plate. It reminded him pleasantly 
of a collection-plate at the Sunday-school 
anniversary sermons. 

In a moment the conversation ran upon 
savings-bank accounts. 
the money from his plate, and promised 
him for the morrow the treat of accom- 
panying her to the post-office in order to 
bury it. 

A bell rang within the house, and at 
once young Clara exclaimed: 

“Oh, that’s Flossie! Oh, my word, she 
is late, isn’t she, fardy? What a good 
thing we didn’t wait tea for her! Move 
up, miss.” This to Lucy. 

“People who are late must take the 
consequences, especially little girls,” said 
Albert in reply. 

And presently Flossie entered, tripping, 
shrugging up her shoulders and throwing 
back her mane, and wonderfully innocent. 

“This is Flossie, who is always late,” 
Albert introduced her to Hilda. 

“Am I really?” said Flossie, in a very 
low, soft voice, with a bright and appar- 
ently frightened smile. 

Dark Flossie was of Amy’s age, and was 


Then Clara took 
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supposed to be Amy’s particular friend. 
She was the daughter of young Clara’s mu- 
sic-teacher. The little girl’s prestige in 
the Benbow house was due to two causes. 
First, she was graceful and rather stylish 
in movement—qualities which none of the 
Benbow children had, though young Clara 
was pretty enough; and second, her 
mother had rather more pupils than she 
could comfortably handle. 

Flossie, with her physical elegance, was 
like a foreigner among the Benbows. She 
had a precocious demeanor. She shook 
hands and embraced like a woman, and 
gave her birthday gift to Bert as if she 
were distributing a prize. It was a lead- 
pencil with a patent sharpener. Bert 
would have preferred a bicycle, but the 
patent sharpener made an oasis in his day. 

Flossie carefully settled her very short 
white skirts on a chair, smiling all the 
time, and inquired about two brothers who 
she had been told were to be among the 
guests. Albert informed her with solem- 
nity that these brothers were both down 
with measles, and that Aunty Hamps and 
Aunty Hilda had come to make up for 
their absence. 

“ Poor things!” 
pathetically. 

Hilda laughed. Flossie, screwing up 
her eyes and shrugging her shoulders, 
laughed, too, as if saying: 

“You and I alone understand me.” 

“ What a pretty flower!” Flossie ex- 
claimed, in her low, soft voice, indicating 
the flower in the vase in front of Amy. 

“ Amy,” whispered her mother, leaning 
toward the fat girl, “ wouldn’t it be nice 
of you to give your flower to Flossie?” 

Amy started. 

“IT don’t want to,” she whispered back, 
flushing. 

The flower was a gift to Amy from Bert, 
out of the birthday bunch presented to 
him by Rupert. Mysterious relations ex- 
isted between Bert and the benignant, ac- 
quiescent Amy. 

“Oh, Amy!” her mother protested, still 
whispering, but shocked. 

Tears came into Amy’s eyes, but at 
length she wiped them away, and, straight- 
ening her face, offered the flower with 
stiffly outstretched arm to her friend Flos- 
sie. 

“Tt is kind of you, you darling!” said 
Flossie. 

“ That’s my good little girl!” muttered 


murmured Flossie sym- 
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Clara to her, exhibiting pride in ber daugh- 
ter’s victory over self. 

She rubbed the child’s eyes with her 
handkerchief. Hilda pressed her lips to- 
gether. 

Immediately afterward it was noticed 
that Flossie was no longer eating. 

“T’ve had quite enough, thank you,” 
said she in answer to expostulations. 

“No jam, even? And you’ve not fin- 
ished your tea!” 

“T’ve had quite enough, thank you,” 
said she, and folded up her napkin. 

“ Please, father, can we go and play in 
the garden now?” Bert asked. 

Albert looked at his wife. 

“ Yes, I think they might,” said Clara. 
“ Go and play nicely.” 

They all rose. 

“ Now quietly, qui-etly!” Albert warned 
them. 


“ Finished your green-gage, aunty?” 
asked Clara, after the pause which ensued 
while the adults were accustoming them- 
selves to the absence of the children. 

And it was Maggie who answered, 
rather eagerly: 

“ No, she hasn’t. She’s left it to the 
tender mercies of that Maria. She 
wouldn’t let me stay, and she wouldn’t 
stay herself.” 

These were almost the first words, save 
murmurings as to cups of tea, quantities 
of sugar and of milk, and so forth, that 
the taciturn Maggie had uttered since Hil- 
da’s arrival. She was not sulky; she had 
merely been devoting herself and allowing 
herself to be exploited, in the vacuous 
manner customary to her, and listening re- 
ceptively—or perhaps not even receptive- 
ly—offering no remark. But now she 
spoke as one capable of enthusiasm and 
resentment on behalf of an ideal. To her 
it was scandalous that green - gage jam 
should be jeopardized for the sake of so- 
cial pleasures. 

Mrs. Hamps said stoutly and defiantly 
—with grandeur: 

“ Well, I wasn’t going to have my eldest 
great-nephew’s twelfth birthday party in- 
terfered with for any jam.” 

“ Hear, hear!” said Hilda, liking the 
terrific woman for an instant. 

But mild Maggie was inflexible. 

Clara, knowing that in Maggie very 
slight symptoms had enormous signifi- 
cance, at once changed the subject. Al- 
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bert went to the back window, whence by 
twisting his neck he could descry a corner 
of the garden. 

Said Clara, smiling: 

“T hear you’re going to have some mu- 
sical evenings, Hilda—on Sunday nights.” 

Malice and ridicule were in Clara’s 
tone. On the phrase “ musical evenings ” 
she put a strange, disdainful emphasis, as 
if a musical evening denoted something 
not only unrighteous, but snobbish, new- 
fangled, and absurd. Yet envy also was 
in her tone. 

Hilda was startled. 


“ Ah! Who told you that?” 
“Never mind! I heard,” said Clara 
darkly. 


“ We're having a little music on Sunday 
night,” said Hilda, as it were apologetical- 
ly, and scorning herself for being apolo- 
getic. Why should she be apologetic to 
these base creatures? But she couldn’t 
help it; the public opinion of the room was 
too much for her. She even added: 
“We're hoping that old Mrs. Orgreave 
will come. It will be the first time she’s 
been out in the evening for ever so long.” 

The name of Mrs. Orgreave was calcu- 
lated by Hilda to overawe them and stop 
their mouths. No name, however, could 
overawe Mrs. Hamps. She smiled kindly, 
and with respect for the caprices of 
others; she spoke in a tone exceptionally 
polite; but what she said was: 

“T’m sorry, I’m sorry!” 

Hilda became sad, disgusted, indignant, 
moody. The breach which separated her 
and Edwin from the rest of the family was 
enormous, aS might be seen in the mere 
fact that they had never for a moment 
contemplated asking anybody in the fam- 
ily to the musical evening, nor had the 
family ever dreamed of an invitation. 

It was astonishing that Edwin should be 
so different from the@thers. But, after all, 
was he? She could see in him sometimes 
bits of Maggie, of Clara, and even of the 
Unspeakable. She was conscious of her 
grievance against Edwin. Among these 
was that he never, or scarcely ever, praised 
her. At moments, when she had tried 
hard, she felt a great need for praise; but 
Edwin would watch her critically, with the 
grim detachment of the Five Towns to- 
ward a stranger or a returned exile. 

As she sat in the stuffy dining-room of 
the Benbows, surrounded by hostilities 
and incomprehensions, she had a sensation 
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of unreality, or at any rate of a vast mis- 
take. Why was she there? Was she not 
tied by intimate experience to a man at 
that very instant in prison? She had a 
fearful vision of him in prison—she, sit- 
ting there in the midst of Maggie, Clara, 
and Aunty Hamps! Incredible! 

She ought never to have married into 
the Clayhangers, never to have come back 
to this cackling provincial district. All 
these people were inimical toward her, be- 
cause she represented the luxury and riches 
and worldly splendor of the family, be- 
cause her illegitimate boy had tempted 
the heir of the Benbows to blasphemous 
wickedness, because she herself had tempt- 
ed a weak Edwin to abandon chapel and 
to desecrate the Sabbath, and again be- 
cause she, without a penny of her own, 
had stepped in and now represented the 
luxury, riches, and worldly splendor of the 
family. 

And all the family’s grievances against 
Edwin were also grievances against her. 
Once, long ago, when he was yet a bach- 
elor, and had no hope of Hilda, Edwin had 
prevented his father, in the old man’s 
dotage, from lending a thousand pounds 
to Albert upon no security. The inter- 
ference was unpardonable, and Hilda would 
not be pardoned for it. 

“ Hello!” cried the watchful Albert 
from the window. “ What’s happening, I 
wonder?” 

In a moment Rupert ran into the room, 
and without a word scrambled on his 
mother’s lap, absolutely confident in her 
goodness and power. 

“ What’s amiss, tuppenny?” asked his 
father. 

“ Tired,” answered Rupert, with a faint, 
endearing smile. 

He laid himself close against his 
mother’s breast, and drew up his knees. 
Clara held his body in her arms and whis- 
pered to him. 

“ Amy ‘udn’t play with me,” the little 
fellow murmured. 

“ Wouldn’t she? Naughty Amy!” 

“ Mammy tired, too.” 

He glanced upward at his mother’s eyes 
in sympathy; and immediately he was 
asleep. Clara kissed him, bending her 
head down and with difficulty reaching his 
cheek with her lips. 

Aunty Hamps inquired fondly: 

“What does he mean— mother tired, 
too ’?” 
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“ Well,” said Clara, “the fact is, some 
of ’em were so excited they stopped my 
afternoon sleep this afternoon. I always 
do have my nap, you know.” She looked 
at Hilda. “In here! When this door’s 
closed they know mother mustn’t be dis- 
turbed. Only this afternoon Lucy or Amy 
—I don’t know which, and I didn’t inquire 
too closely—forgot. He’s remembered it, 
the little Turk!” 

“Ts he asleep?” Hilda demanded in a 
low voice. 

“ Fast. He’s béen like that lately. He’ll 
play a bit, and then he’ll stop and say he’s 
tired, and sometimes cry, and he’ll come to 
me and be asleep in two jiffs. I think he’s 
been a bit run down. He said he had 
toothache yesterday. It was nothing but 
a little cold; they’ve all had colds; but I 
wrapped his face up to please him. He 
looked so sweet in his bandage, I assure 
you I didn’t want to take it off again. I 
wonder why Amy wouldn’t play with him! 
She’s such a splendid playmate, when she 
likes. She’s full of imagination—simply 
full of it!” 

Clara smiled down at the boy sleeping in 
her lap. She was happy. The child was 
happy. His flushed face, with its expres- 
sion of loving innocence, was exquisitely 
touching. Clara’s face was full of proud 
tenderness. Everybody gazed at the pic- 
ture with secret and profound pleasure. 

Hilda wished once more that George 
was only two and a half years old again. 
George’s infancy and her early mother- 
hood had been very different from all 
this. She had never been able to shut a 
dining-room door, or any other door, as a 
sign that she must not be disturbed. And 
certainly George had never sympathetic- 
ally remarked that she was tired. 

She was envious. And yet a minute ago 
she had been execrating the family life of 
the Benbows. 


When Albert brought his head once 
more into the room, he suddenly discovered 
the stuffiness of the atmosphere, and with 
the large, free gestures of a mountaineer 
and a sanitarian threw open both windows 
as wide as possible. 

“'Won’t Rupert catch cold?” Hilda sug- 
gested, chilled. 

“ He’s got to be hardened, Rupert has!” 
Albert replied easily. “ Fresh air! Noth- 
ing like it! Does ’em good to feel it!” 

Hilda thought: 
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“ Pity you didn’t think so a bit earlier!” 

Her countenance was too expressive. 
Albert divined some ironic thought in her 
brain, and turned on her with a sort of 
parrying jeer: 

“And how’s the great man getting 
along?” 

In this phrase, which both he and Clara 
employed with increasing frequency, Albert 
let out not only his jealousy of, but his 
respect for, the head of the family. 

“ Edwin? Oh, he’s all right. He’s work- 
ing.” She put a slight emphasis on the 
last pronoun, in order revengefully to con- 
trast Edwin’s industry with Albert’s pres- 
ence during business hours at a children’s 
birthday party. “He said to me, as he 
went out, that he must go and earn some- 
thing toward Maggie’s rent.” 

Clara smiled cautiously; Maggie smiled 
and blushed a little; Albert did not com- 
mit himself; only Aunty Hamps laughed 
without reserve. 

“ Edwin will have his joke,” said she. 

Hilda was seized by one of her charac- 
teristic impulses, and she gave herself up 
to it with the usual mixture of glee and 
apprehension. She said: 

“T suppose you wouldn’t care to sell us 
the house, would you, Maggie?” 

Everybody became alert. 

“Indeed I should!” Maggie answered, 
with a deepening flush. All were aston- 
ished at her decisiveness, and at the warmth 
of her tone. “I never wanted the house. 
Only it was arranged that I should have 
it, so of course I took it.” 

The long-silent victim was speaking. 
Money was useless to her, for she was in- 
capable of turning it into happiness; but 
she had her views on finance and property, 
nevertheless; and though in all such mat- 
ters she did as she was told, submissively 
accepting the decisions of brother or 
brother-in-law as decrees of fate, yet she 
was quite aware of the victimhood. The 
assemblage was surprised and even a little 
intimidated by her mild outburst. 

“ But you’ve got a very good tenant, 
Maggie,” said Aunty Hamps enthusias- 
tically. 

“She’s got a very good tenant, ad- 
mitted!” Albert said judicially and almost 
sternly. ‘“ But she’d never have any diffi- 
culty in finding a very good tenant for 
that house. That’s not the point. Maggie 
could do much better for herself than that. 
Why, if she went the right way about it, 
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she could get ten per cent on her money. 
I know of things. And I bet she doesn’t 
get three and a half per cent clear from 
the house.” 

“Do you mean the rent’s too low?” 
Hilda questioned boldly. 

He hesitated, losing courage. 

“T don’t say it’s too low; but Maggie 
perhaps took the house over at too big a 
figure.” 

Maggie looked at her brother-in-law. 

“ And whose fault was that?” she asked 
sharply. 

The general surprise was intensified. No 
one could understand Maggie. No one 
had the wit to perceive that she had been 
truly annoyed by Aunty Hamps’s negli- 
gence in regard to jam, and was momen- 
tarily capable of bitterness. 

“Whose fault was that?” she repeated. 
“You and Clara and Edwin settled it be- 
tween you. You yourself said over and 
over again it was a fair figure.” 

“T thought so at the time! I thought 
so at the time!” said Albert quickly. “ We 
all acted for the best.” 

“T’m sure you did,” murmured Aunty 
Hamps. 

“IT should think so indeed,” murmured 
Clara. 

“Is Edwin thinking of buying, then?” 
Albert asked Hilda. 

“ We've discussed it,” responded Hilda. 

“ Because, if he is, he ought to take it 
over at the price Mag took it at. She 
oughtn’t to lose on it. That’s only fair.” 

“Tm sure Edwin weuld never do any- 
thing unfair,” said Aunty Hamps. 

“ Hadn’t we better be going, aunty?” 
Maggie curtly and reproachfully sug- 
gested. “ You know quite well that jam 
stands a good chance of being ruined.” 

“I suppose we had,” Aunty Hamps con- 
curred with a sigh, and rose. 

“T shall be able to carry out my plan,” 
thought Hilda, full of wisdom and triumph. 

At the same moment, just as Albert was 
recommencing his flow, the door opened 
and Edwin entered. He had glimpsed the 
children in the garden and had come into 
the house by the back way. There were 
cries of stupefaction and bliss. Both Al- 
bert and Clara were unmistakably startled 
and flattered. Indeed, several seconds 
elapsed before Albert could assume the 
proper grim, casual air. 

Aunty Hamps rejoiced and sat down 
again. Maggie disclosed no feeling, and 
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she would not sit down again. Hilda had 
a serious qualm. Who could have dreamed 
that Edwin would pop in just then? It 
was notorious, it was even a subject of 
complaint, that he never popped in. 

“ Aren’t you coming, aunty?” Maggie 
demanded. 

“ Let me have a look at Edwin, child,” 
said Aunty Hamps, somewhat nettled. 
“ How set you are!” 

“ Then I shall go alone,” said Maggie. 

“ Yes, but what about this house busi- 
ness?” said Albert, trying to stop her. 

He could not stop her. Finance, houses, 
rents, were not real to her. She owned 


but did not possess such things. But the 
endangered jam was real to her. She did 
not own it, but she possessed it. She de- 
parted. 
“What house business?” Edwin asked. 
“ Well,” said Albert, “I like that! 


Aren’t you trying to buy her house from 
her? We've just been talking it over.” 
Edwin glanced swiftly at Hilda, and 
Hilda knew from the peculiar constrained, 
almost shamefaced, expression on_ his 
features that he was extremely annoyed. 


Although Edwin discussed the purchase 
of the house quite calmly with Albert, and 
appeared to regard it as an affair practical- 
ly settled, Hilda could perceive from a 
single gesture of his in the lobby, as they 
were leaving, that his resentment against 
herself had not been diminished by the 
smooth course of talking. Nevertheless, 
she was considerably startled by his out- 
burst in the street. 

“It’s a pity Maggie went off like that, 
she said quietly. “ You might have fixed 
everything up immediately.” 

Then it was that he turned on her, glow- 
ering angrily. 

“ Why on earth did you go talking about 
it, without telling me first?” he demanded, 
furious. 

“ But it was understood, dear—” 

She smiled, affecting not to perceive his 
temper, and thereby aggravating it. He 
almost shouted: 

“ Nothing of the kind! 
kind!” 

Hilda was still quite placid. 

“ Maggie was there,” she said. 
happened to mention it.” 

“You went down on purpose to tell her, 
so you needn’t deny it. Do you take me 
for a fool?” 


” 


Nothing of the 


“T just 
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“ Of course I don’t take you for a fool, 
dear. I assure you I hadn’t the slightest 
idea you'd be annoyed.” 

“ Yes, you had. I could see it on your 
face when I came in. Don’t try to stuff 
me up! You go blundering into a thing, 
without the least notion—without the least 
notion! There'll have to be a clear un- 
derstanding between you and me on one 
or two points before we go much farther.” 

“ But you told me I could mention it to 
her.” 

“ No, I didn’t.” 

“ You did, Edwin. Do be just!” 

“T didn’t say you could go and plunge 
right into it at once. A house isn’t a 
pound of tea, and it isn’t a hat.” 

“’m very sorry.” 

“No, you aren’t. You know jolly well 
you aren’t. Your scheme was simply to tie 
my hands.” 

She knew the truth of this, and her smile 
became queer. Nevertheless, the amiable 
calm which she maintained astonished even 
herself. She was not happy, but certainly 
she was not unhappy. She had got, or 
she was going to get, what she wanted; and 
here was the only fact of importance to 
her; the means by which she had got it, 
or was going to get it, were negligible now. 
It cost her very little to be magnanimous. 

She wondered at Edwin. Was this 
furious brute the timid, worshiping boy 
who had so marvelously kissed her a dozen 
years earlier, before she had fallen into 
the hands of a scoundrel? Well, and if it 
was so, what then? He might be a brute— 
the Five Towns, she had noticed as a re- 
turned exile, were full of brutes whose 
passions surged and boiled beneath the 
phlegmatic surface — but he existed, and 
their love existed. And a peep into the 
depth of the caldron was exciting. 

Moreover, she did not in truth seriously 
regard him as a brute. She regarded him 
as an unreasonable creature, something like 
a baby, to be humored in the unessentials 
of a matter of which the essentials were 
now definitely in her favor. His taunt that 
she went blundering into a thing, and that 
she knew naught of business, amused her. 
She knew her own business, and knew it 
profoundly. The actual situation was a 
proof of that. As for abstract principles 


of business, the conventions and etiquette 

of it—her lips condescendingly curled. 
After all, what had she done to merit this 

fury? Nothing! 


Nothing! What could it 
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matter whether the negotiations were be- 
gun instantly or in a week’s or a month’s 
time? Edwin would have dilly - dallied 
probably for three months or six. She had 
merely said a few harmless words, offered 
a suggestion; and now he desired to tear 
her limb from limb and eat her alive. It 
was comical! 

“ And a nice thing you’ve let Maggie 
in for!” 

“Let Maggie in for?” she exclaimed 
lightly. 

“ Albert ought never to have known any- 
thing of it until it was settled. He will be 
yarning away to her about how he can use 
her money for her, and what he gets hold 
of she’ll never see again, you may bet your 
boots on that! If you’d left it to me, I 
could have fixed things up for her in ad- 


vance. But no! Jn you must go! Up to 
the neck! And ruin everything!” 
“Oh!” she said reassuringly. “ You'll 


be able to look after Maggie all right.” 

He sniffed, and settled down into embit- 
tered disgust, quickening somewhat his 
speed up the slope of Acre Lane. 

“ Please don’t walk so fast, Edwin,” she 
breathed, just like a little girl. “1 can’t 
keep up with you.” 

She had a glimpse of his set, gloomy, 
savage, ruthless face, the lower lip bulging 
out. Really it was grotesque! Were they 
grown up, he and she? 

All the way up Acre Lane and across 
by St. Luke’s churchyard into Trafalgar 
Road they walked thus, side by side, in 
silence. By strange good luck they did 
not meet a single acquaintance, and, as Ed- 
win had a latch-key, no servant had to 
come and open the door and behold them. 

Edwin, throwing his hat on the stand, 
ran immediately up-stairs. Hilda passed 
idly into the drawing-room. She was.glad 
to be in her own drawing-room again. She 
rang for Ada, and spoke to her with 
charming friendliness about Master George. 

Master George had returned from an in- 
formal cricket-match in the Manor Fields, 
and’ was in the garden. Yes, Ada had seen 
to his school clothes. Everything was in 
order for the new term shortly to com- 
mence. But Master George had received 
a blow from the cricket-ball on his shin, 
which was black and blue. Had Ada done 
anything to the shin? No, Master George 
would not let her touch it, but she had 
been allowed to see it. Very well, Ada! 
She went up-stairs; she was apprehen- 
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sive, but her apprehensiveness was agreea- 


ble to her. She could hear Edwin in the 
bath-room. She tried the door. It was 
bolted. He always bolted it. 

“ Edwin! »” 

“ What is it?” 


He opened the door. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves, and had just finished with 
the towel. She entered, and shut the door 
and bolted it. And then she began to kiss 
him. She kissed him time after time, on 
his cheek, so damp and fresh. 

“ Poor dear!” she murmured. 

She knew that he could not altogether 
resist those repeated kisses. They were 
more effective than the best arguments or 
the most graceful articulate. surrenders. 

She did not kiss him with abandonment. 
There was a reserve in her kisses, and in 
her smile. Indeed, she went on kissing 
him rather sternly. Her glance, when their 
eyes were very close together, was curious. 
It seemed to imply: 

“We are in love. And we love. I am 
yours. You are mine. Life is very fine, 
after all. I ama very happy woman. But 
still each for himself in this world, and 
that’s the bed-rock of marriage, as of all 
other institutions.” 

She went on kissing irresistibly. 

“ Kiss me!” 

And he had to kiss her. 

At tea she chattered like a magpie, as 
the saying is. Between her and George 
there seemed to be a secret, instinctive un- 
derstanding that Edwin had to be humored, 
enlivened, drawn into talk; for although he 
had kissed her, his mood was yet by no 
means restored to the normal. He would 
have liked to remain, majestic, within the 
tent of his soul. But they were too clever 
for him. 

Then, to achieve his discomfiture, en- 
tered Johnnie Orgreave, with a suggestion 
that they should all four—Edwin, Hilda, 
Janet, and himself—go to the theater at 
Hanbridge that night. Hilda accepted the 
idea instantly. 

“ Oh, do let’s go!” she cried. 

Edwin did not want to go, but he had to 
concur. He did not want to be pleasant 
to Johnnie Orgreave or to anybody, but he 
had to be pleasant. 

“ Be on the first car that goes up after 
seven fifteen,” said Johnnie as he was de- 
parting. 

Edwin grunted. 

Blithely Hilda went to beautify herself. 
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And when she had beautified herself, and 
made herself into a queen of which the 
haughtiest master printer might be proud, 
she despatched Ada for Master George. 
And Master George had to come to her 
bedroom. 

“Let me look at that leg,” she said. 
“ Sit down.” 

Devious creature! During tea she had 
not even divulged that she had heard of 
the damaged shin. Master George was 
taken by surprise. He sat down. She 
knelt, and herself unloosed the stocking 
and exposed the little calf. The place was 
black and blue, but it had a healthy look. 

“ It’s nothing,” she said. 

And then, all in her splendid finery, she 
kissed the dirty, discolored shin. Strange! 
It seemed as if he was only two years old 
and just learning to talk. 

“ Now, then, missis! Here’s the tram!” 
Edwin yelled out loudly, roughly, from 
below. 

He would have given a sovereign to see 
her miss the car, but his inconvenient sense 
of justice forced him to warn her. 

“Coming! Coming!” 

She kissed Master George on the mouth 
eagerly, and George seemed, unusually, to 
return the eagerness. She ran down the 
darkening stairs, ecstatic. 

The great affair of the afternoon had 
not been a quarrel, but an animating ex- 
perience which, though dangerous, intensi- 
fied her self-confidence and her zest. 








CHAPTER IX 
THE WEEK-END 


Tue events of the portentous week-end 
which included the musical evening began 
early on the Saturday, and the first one was 
a chance word uttered by George. 

Breakfast was nearly over in the Clay- 
hanger dining-room. Hilda sat opposite to 
Edwin, and George between them. They 
had all eaten with appetite, and the disil- 
lusion which usually accompanies the satis- 
faction of desire was upon them. 

Hilda did not want to move, because 
she did not care for the Saturday morning 
task of shopping and revictualing and be- 
ing bland with fellow shoppers in the em- 
But Hilda knew she would have 


poriums. 
to move. To postpone was only to ag- 
gravate. Destiny grasped her firmly. 


Edwin was lazily sardonic, partly be- 
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cause the leisure of breakfast was at an 
end, partly because he hated the wage-pay- 
ing slackness of Saturday morning at the 
shop, and partly because his relations with 
Hilda had remained indefinite and dis- 
quieting, despite a thousand mutual urban- 
ities and thoughtful refinements, and even 
some caresses. A sense of aimlessness de- 
jected him; in the central caves of his brain 
the question was mysteriously stirring, what 
is the use of all these things — success, 
dignity, importance, luxury, love, sensu- 
ality, order, moral superiority? He fore- 
saw thirty years of breakfast, with plenty 
of the finest home-cured bacon and eggs, 
but no romance. 

Before his marriage he used to read the 
paper’ honestly and rudely at breakfast. 
That is to say, he would prop it up squarely 
in front of him, hiding his sister Maggie, 
and anyhow ignoring her. But upon mar- 
riage he had become a chevalier; he had 
nobly decided that it was not correct to put 
a newspaper between yourself and a wom- 
an who has denied you nothing. 

Nevertheless, his appetite for newspapers 
being almost equal to his appetite for bacon, 
he would still take nips at the newspaper 
during breakfast, hold it in one hand, 
glance at it, drop it, pick it up, talk amia- 
bly while glancing at it, drop it, pick it up 
again. But toward the end of breakfast, 
when he had lapped the cream off the news, 
he would hold the newspaper in both hands 
—and brazenly and conscientiously read. 

His chief interest, just then, was political. 
Like most members of his party, he was 
endeavoring to decipher the party program 
and not succeeding, and he feared for his 
party and was a little ashamed for it. 
Grave events had occurred. A newly elect- 
ed supporter of the government, unaware 
that he was being admitted to the best 
club in London, had gone to the House of 
Commons in a tweed cap and preceded by 
a brass band. Serious pillars of society 
knew that the time had come to invest their 
savings abroad. Edwin, with many another 
ardent Liberal, was seeking to persuade 
himself that everything was all right after 
all. 

The domestic atmosphere did not aid 
him to optimism. In brief, the morning 
was a fair specimen of the kind of morn- 
ing that seemed likely to be for him an 
average morning. 

“ Can I leave the table, mother?” asked 
George discontentedly. 
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Hilda nodded. George gave a coarse 
sound of glee. 

“ George! That’s so unlike you!” his 
mother frowned. 

Instead of going directly toward the 
door he must needs pass right round the ta- 
ble, behind the chair of his occupied uncle. 
As he did so he scanned the newspaper and 
read out loudly, in passing, for the benefit 
of the room: 

“Local divorce case — Etches * versus 
Etches—painful details.” 

The words meant nothing to George. He 
read them as he might have read an extract 
from the books of Euclid, and noisily and 
ostentatiously departed, not without a fur- 
ther protest from Hilda. 

“Lively kid!” murmured Edwin self- 
consciously. 

And Hilda, self-consciously: 

“You never told me that case was on.” 

“ T didn’t know till I saw it here.” 

“ What’s the result?” 

“Not finished. Here you are, if you 
want to read it.” 

He handed the sheet across the table. 
Despite his serious interest in politics he 
had read the report of the divorce case be- 
fore anything else. 

“ Thanks,” Hilda amiably and negli- 
gently murmured. 

Edwin hummed. Useless for Hilda to 
take that casual tone! Useless for Edwin 
to hum! The unconcealable thought in 
both their minds was: 

“We might end in the divorce court, 
too.” 

The thought was absurd, irrational, in- 
defensible, shocking, it had no father and 
no mother, it sprang out of naught; but it 
existed, and it had force enough to make 
them uncomfortable. 

Edwin rose and glanced at his well- 
tended finger-nails. The pleasant anima- 
tion of his skin caused by the bath was 
still perceptible. He could feel it in his 
back, and it helped his conviction of vir- 
tue. He chose a cigarette out of his silver 
case—a good cigarette, a good case—lit it, 
waved the match into extinction, puffed 
out much smoke, regarded the correctness 
of the crease in his trousers, and walked 
firmly to the door. But the self-conscious- 
ness remained. 

Just as he reached the door, his wife, 
gazing at the newspaper, stopped him. 

“ Edwin! ” 

“ What’s up?” 
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He did not move from the door, and 
she did not look up from the newspaper. 

* Seen your friend Big James this mern- 
ing?” 

Edwin usually went down to business 
before breakfast. Big James was the old- 
est employee in the business. Originally 
he had been foreman compositor, and was 
still technically so described, but in fact 
he was general manager and Edwin’s ma- 
jestic vicegerent in all the printing-shops. 

“No,” said Edwin. “ Why?” 

“Oh, nothing! It doesn’t matter.” 

Edwin had made certain resolutions 
about his temper, but it seemed to him 
that such a reply justified annoyance, and 
he therefore permitted himself to be an- 
noyed, failing to see that serenity is a 
positive virtue only when there is justifi- 
cation for annoyance. 

“ Now, then,” he said bruskly, “ out 
with it!” 

“No. It’s all right. 
mention it.” 

He advanced toward the table. 

“You haven’t mentioned it,” he said 
stiffly. 

Their eyes met as Hilda’s quitted the 
newspaper. He could not read hers. She 
seemed very calm. He thought as he 
looked at her: 

“ How strange it is that I should be 
living with this woman! What is she to 
me? What do I know of her?” 

She said with tranquillity: 

“If you do see Big James, you might 
tell him not to trouble himself about that 
program.” 

“ Program? What program?” he asked, 
startled. 

“Oh, Edwin!” She gave a little laugh. 
“The  musical-evening program, of 
course!” 

More justification for annoyance! Why 
should she confuse the situation by pre- 
tending he had forgotten the musical eve- 
ning? The musical evening was constant- 
ly being mentioned. On the previous night 
they had had quite a subdued altercation 
over a proposal of Hilda’s for altering the 
furniture in the drawing-room. 

“ This is the first I’ve heard of any pro- 
gram,” said Edwin. “Do you mean a 
printed program?” 

Of course she could mean nothing else. 
He was absolutely staggered at the idea 
that she had been down to his works, 
without a word to him, and given orders 


I was wrong to 
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to Big James, or even talked to Big James, 
about a program. Had she the slightest 
conception of what business was? Im- 
agine Maggie attempting such a thing! 

“ Why, Edwin,” she said in extremely 
clear, somewhat surprised, and gently be- 
nevolent accents, “ whatever is the mat- 
ter with you? There is a program of mu- 
sic, I suppose? It occurred to me all of a 
sudden yesterday afternoon how nice it 
would be to have it printed on gilt-edged 
cards, so I ran down to the shop, but you 
weren’t there. So I saw Big James.” 

“ You never said anything to me about 
it last night. Nor this morning.” 

“ Didn’t I? Well, I forgot.” 

Grotesque creature! 

“ Well, what did Big James say?” 

“ Oh, don’t ask me.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“Tt wasn’t what he said; but he’s very 
rude, you know. Other people think so, 
too.” 

“What other people?” 

“Oh, never mind who! Of course, I 
know you believe in him blindly, but his 
airs are preposterous, and he’s a dirty old 
man. And I say, Edwin, seeing how very 
particular you are about things at home, 
you really ought to see that the front shop 
is kept cleaner. It’s no affair of mine, and 
I never interfere, but really—” 

Not a phrase of this speech but what 
was provocative. Assuredly no other per- 
son had ever said that Big James was 


rude. But had some one else said so, 
after all? Suppose, challenged, she gave 
a name! 


Big James’s airs were not preposterous; 
he was merely old and dignified. His 
apron and hands were dirty, naturally. 

And then the implication that Big 
James was a fraud, and that he, Edwin, 
was simpleton enough to be victimized by 
the fraud, while the great, all-seeing Hilda 
exposed it at a single glance! And the 
implication that he, Edwin, was fussy at 
home, and negligent at the shop. And 
the astounding assertion that she never in- 
terfered! 

He smothered up all his feelings and 
merely demanded, for the third time: 

“What did Big James say?” 

“ T was given to understand,” said Hil- 
da roguishly. “that it was quite, quite, 
quite impossible; but his majesty would 
see! Well, he needn’t see!” 


Edwin moved away in silence. 
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“ Are you going, Edwin?” she asked in- 
nocently. 

“ Yes,” glumly. 

“ You haven’t kissed me.” 

She did not put him to the shame of re- 
turning to her. No, she jumped up blithe- 
ly, radiant. Her make-believe that noth- 
ing had happened was maddening. She 
kissed him lovingly, with a smile, more 
than once. He did not kiss; he was kissed. 
Nevertheless, somehow the kissing modi- 
fied his mental position, and he felt bet- 
ter after it. 

“ Don’t work yourself up, darling,” she 
counseled him. “ You know how sensitive 
you are.” 

It was a calculated insult; an insult 
which had to be ignored. 


When Edwin reached the shop he sat 
down at his old desk in the black-stained 
cubicle, and spied forth and around for 
the alleged dust which he would tolerate 
in business but would not tolerate at 
home. It was there! 

The senior errand-boy was in the shop, 
snuffling over a blue-paper parcel. 

“ Boy,” said Edwin. “ What time do 
you come here in the morning?” 

“ Alf past seven, sir.” 

“Well, on Monday morning you'll be 
here at seven, and you'll move everything 
—there and there and there—and sweep 
and dust properly. This shop’s a pigsty!” 

He was mild but firm. He knew him- 
self for a just man; yet the fact that he 
was robbing this boy of half an hour’s 
sleep, and probably the boy’s mother also, 
and upsetting the ancient order of the 
boy’s household, did not even occur to 
him. For him the boy had no mother and 
no household, but was a patent, self-caus- 
ing boy that came miraculously into exist- 
ence on the shop door-step every morning 
and achieved annihilation thereon every 
night. 

The boy was a fatalist, but his fatalism 
had limits, because he well knew that the 
demand for errand-boys was greater than 
the supply. 

“Tf I come at seven, who'll give me the 
kays, sir?” he demanded rather surlily, 
wiping his nose on his sleeve. 

“T’ll see that you have the keys,” said 
Edwin. 

The boy left the shop, his body thrown 
out of the perpendicular by the weight of 
the blue-paper parcel. 














“You ought to keep an eye on this 
place,” said Edwin quietly to the young 
man who combined the function of clerk 
with that of salesman to the rare retail 
customers. “I can’t see to everything. 
Here, check these wages for me.” 

“ Yes? sir,” said the clerk with self-re- 
spect, but admitting the justice of the 
animadversion. 

Edwin went out by the back entrance, 
thinking: 

“ Tt’s no affair whatever of hers. More- 
over, the shop’s as clean as shops are. A 
shop isn’t a drawing-room. And now 
there’s the infernal program!” 

He would have liked to bury and forget 
the matter of the program, but he could 
not. His conscience, or her fussiness, 
would force him to examine it. There was 
no doubt that Big James was getting to be 
an old man, with peculiar, pompous man- 
nerisms and a disposition toward impossi- 
bilism. Big James ought to have remem- 
bered, in speaking to Hilda, that he was 
speaking to the wife of his employer. That 
Hilda should give an order, or even make 
a request, direct, was perhaps unusual, but 
—dash it!—you knew what women were, 
and if that old josser of a bachelor, Big 
James, didn’t know what women were, so 
much the worse for him. He would just 
give Big James a hint. 

But the coward would not go straight 
to Big James. He went first up to what 
had come to be called “ the litho room,” 
partly in order to postpone Big James, 
but partly also because he had quite an 
affectionate, proud interest in the litho 
room. In Edwin’s childhood this room 
had been the drawing-room of the Clay- 
hanger family. It still showed the defect 
which it had clways showed—the window 
was too small and too near the corner. 

Edwin was continuing the very policy 
of his father which had so roused his dis- 
dain when he was young—the policy of 
“ making things do.” Instead of entering 
upon lithography in a manner bold, logi- 
cal, and decisive, he had nervously and 
half-heartedly slithered into it. Thus at 
the back of the yard stood a second-hand 
Newsom machine, in quarters too small 
for it, and the apparatus for the prelimi- 
nary polishing of the stones; while up 
here in the former drawing-room were 
grotesquely mingled the final polishing 
process and the artistic department. 

The artist who drew the designs on the 
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stone was a German, with short, fair hair 
and mustache, a thick neck, and a change- 
less expression. Edwin had surprisingly 
found him in Hanbridge. He was very 
skilled and very laborious. Without him 
the nascent lithographic trade could not 
have prospered. His wages were extreme- 
ly moderate, but they were what he had 
asked, and in exchange for them he gave 
his existence. 

He was absolutely without imagination, 
artistic feeling, charm, urbanity, or elas- 
ticity of any sort—a miracle of sheer, gruff 
positiveness. He lived somewhere in Han- 
bridge, and had once been seen by Edwin 
on a Sunday afternoon, wheeling a per- 
ambulator and smiling at a young enceinte 
woman who held his free arm. He grimly 
called himself an Englishman, and was 
legally entitled to do so. 

On this morning he was drawing a ewer 
and basin, for the illustrated catalogue of 
an earthenware manufacturer. 

“ Not a very good light to-day,” mur- 
mured Edwin. 

“ No,” said Karl sourly and indifferent- 
ly, bent over the stone, and breathing with 
calm regularity. ‘“ My eyesight is being 
de-stroit.” 

Behind, a young man in a smock was 
industriously polishing a stone. Edwin 
beheld with pleasure. It was a joy to 
think that here was the sole lithography 
in Bursley, and that his own enterprise 
had started it. Nevertheless, he was 
ashamed, too—ashamed of his hesitations, 
his half measures, his timidity, and of 
Karl’s impaired eyesight. 

There was no reason why he should not 
build proper works, and every reason why 
he should. The operation would be re- 
munerative; it would set an example; it 
would increase his prestige. He grew 
resolute. On the day of the party at the 
Benbows’ he had carefully inspected the 
plot of land at Shawport, and yesterday 
he had made a very low offer for it. He 
swore to himself that he would have his 
works. 

Then Big James came into the litho 
room. 

“I was seeking ye, sir,” said Big James 
majestically, with a mysterious expression. 

Edwin tried to look at him anew, as it 
were with Hilda’s eyes. Certainly his big- 
ness amounted now to an enormity, for 
proportionately his girth more than 
matched his excessive height. His apron 
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descended from the semicircle of his 
paunch like a vast gray wall. 

Yes, he was conceivably a grotesque 
figure, with his spectacles, which did not 
suit him, his heavy breathing, his man- 
nerisms, and his grandiose air of Atlas 
supporting the moral world. A woman 
might be excused for seeing the comic 
side of him. But surely he was honest and 
loyal. 

“Tm 
curtly. 

He felt just in the humor for putting 
Big James “ straight ”! 

“It’s about that little job for the mis- 
tress, sir,” said Big James in a soft voice 
when they were out on the landing. 

Edwin gave a start. The aging man’s 
tones were so eager, so anxiously loyal! 
His emphasis on the word “ mistress” 
conveyed so clearly that the mistress was 
a high and glorious personage, to serve 
whom was an honor, and a fearful honor! 
He had almost whispered, like a boy, 
glancing with jealous distrust at the shut 
door of the room that contained the Ger- 
man artist. 

“Oh!” muttered Edwin, taken aback. 

“T set it up myself,” said Big James. 

Holding his head very high, he looked 
at Edwin under his spectacles. 

“Why,” said Edwin cautiously, “I 
thought you’d given Mrs. Clayhanger to 
understand it couldn’t be done in time.” 

“ Bless ye, sir, not if I know it! I in- 
timated to her the situation in which we 
were placed, with urgent jobs on hand, as 
in duty bound, sir, she being the mistress. 
Ye know how slow I am to give a promise, 
sir. But not to do it—such was not my 
intention. And as I have said already, sir, 
I’ve set it up myself, and here’s a rough 
pull.” 

He produced a piece of paper. 

Edwin’s ancient affection for Big James 
grew indignant. The old fellow was the 
very mirror of loyalty. Big James had 
genuinely admired Darius Clayhanger. 
Assuredly he admired Darius’s son not 
less. His fidelity to the dynasty was 
touching; it was wistful. The order from 
the mistress had tremendously excited and 
flattered him in his secret heart. And yet 
Hilda must call him names, must insinuate 
against his superb integrity, must grossly 
misrepresent his attitude to herself. She 


coming,” said Edwin rather 


had given a false account of their inter- 
view, and Edwin had believed it! 
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Edwin now swerved violently back to 
his original view. He firmly believed Big 
James against his wife. He reflected: 

“* How simple I was to swallow all Hilda 
said without confirmation! I might have 
known!” 

The program was not satisfactorily set 
up. Apart from several mistakes in the 
spelling of proper names, with its fancy 
types, curious centering, and superabun- 
dance of full stops, the thing resembled 
more the libretto of a Primitive Methodist 
tea-meeting than a program of classical 
music offered to refined dilettanti on a 
Sunday night. 

Edwin corrected the misspellings, re- 
moved a few full stops, and then said: 

“Tt’s all right, but I doubt if Mrs. 
Clayhanger will care for all these fancy 
fonts ”—implying that it was a pity that 
Big James’s fancy fonts would not be 
appreciated at their true value, but wom- 
en were women. “I should almost be in- 
clined to set it all again in old-style. Do 
you mind?” 

“With the greatest of pleasure, sir,” 
Big James heartily concurred, looking at 
his watch. “ But I must be lively!” 


Edwin sat in his cubicle again, his af- 
fection for Big James very active. How 
simple and agreeable it was to be a man 
among men only! The printing business 
was an organism fifty times as large as the 
home, and it worked fifty times more 
smoothly. The relations of men were 
truly wonderful; they were exquisite, 
when you came to think about it. And to 
be at business was a relief, and even a 
pleasure. 

Edwin could not remember having ever 
before regarded the business as a source 
of pleasure. A youth, he had gone into it 
greatly against his will, and by tradition 
he had supposed himself still to hate it. 

Why had Hilda misled him as to Big 
James? For she had misled him. Yes, 
she had misled him. What was her mo- 
tive? What did she think she could gain 
by it? He was still profoundly disturbed 
by this deception. 

“ Why,” he thought, “I can’t trust her. 
I shall have to be on my guard. I’ve been 
in the habit of opening my mouth and 
swallowing practically everything she 
says!” 

His sense of justice very sharply resent- 
ed her perfidy to Big James. His heart 
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warmed to the defense of the excellent old 
man. What had she got against Big 
James? Was she jealous of him because 
of his, Edwin’s, expressed confidence in and 
ancient regard for him, and because Ed- 
win and he had always been good com- 
panions? Or had she merely taken a dis- 
like to him—a physical dislike? 

Edwin had noticed that some women had 
a malicious detestation for some old men, 
especially when the old men had any touch 
of the grotesque or the pompous. Well, 
he would defend Big James against Hilda’s 
enmity. 

He came out of the cubicle into the 
shop, and arranged his countenance so that 
the clerk should suppose him to be think- 
ing in tremendous concentration upon 
some complex problem of the business. 
And simultaneously Hilda passed up Duck 
Bank on the way to market. 

She passed so close to the shop that she 
seemed to brush it like a delicious, exciting, 
and exasperating menace. Jf she turned her 
head, she could scarcely fail to see Edwin 
near the door of the shop. She glided up 
the slope steadily and implacably; and 
even in the distance of the street her in- 
dividuality showed itself mysterious and 
strong. 

Edwin could never decide whether she 
was beautiful or not; he felt that she was 
impressive and not to be scorned or 
ignored. Perhaps she was not beautiful. 
Certainly she was not young. She had 
not the insipidity of the young girl un- 
fulfilled. : 

Nor did she inspire melancholy, like the 
woman just beyond her prime. The one 
was going to be; the other had been. 
Hilda was. And she had lived. There 
was in her none of the detestable igno- 
rance and innocence which, for Edwin, 
spoiled the majority of women. She knew. 
She was an equal, and a dangerous equal. 

Simultaneously he felt that he could 
crush and kill the little thing, and that he 
must beware of the powerful, unscrupulous, 
inscrutable individuality. And she re- 
ceded still higher up Duck Bank, and then 
turned round the corner to the Market 
Place and vanished. 

She would return. As she had receded 
gradually, so she would gradually ap- 
proach the shop again with her delicious, 
exciting, exasperating menace. He had a 
scheme for running out to her, inviting her 
in, and explaining to her in just the right 
1] 
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tone of good-will that Big James worshiped 
her, and that though she was perfect in 
sagacity she had really been mistaken 
about Big James. He had a vision of her 
smiling kindly and frankly upon Big 
James, and Big James twisting upon his 
axis in joyous pride. 

But he knew that he would never run 
out to her and invite her to enter. The 
enterprise was perilous to the point of 
being foolhardy. With a tone, with a 
hesitation, with an undecipherable pout, 
she might, she would, render it absurd. 
And then his pride! 

At that moment young Alec Batchgrew, 
perhaps the town’s chief moon-calf, came 
down Duck Bank in dazzling breeches on 
a superb gray horse. And Edwin went 
abruptly back to work, lest the noodle 
should rein in at the shop door and talk 
to him. 


When he returned home he _ heard 
women’s voices and laughter in the draw- 
ing-room. As he stood in the hall, finger- 
ing the thin little parcel of six programs 
which he had brought with him, the 
laughter overcame the voices, and then 
expended itself in shrieks of quite uncon- 
trolled mirth. 

The drawing-room door was half open. 
He stepped quietly to it. 

Janet Orgreave, all dressed in white, 
lay back in an easy chair; she was laugh- 
ing and wiping her eyes. At the piano sat, 
very upright, a seemingly rather pert 
young woman, not laughing, but smiling, 
with arch, sparkling eyes fixed on the 
others; this was Daisy Marrion, a cousin 
of Mrs. Tom Orgreave. Standing by the 
piano was a young, timid girl of about six- 
teen, whom Edwin, who had not seen her 
before, guessed to be Janet’s niece, Elaine, 
eldest daughter of Janet’s elder sister in 
London. Elaine’s approaching visit had 
been announced. These other two, like 
Janet, were in white. Lastly there was 
Hilda, in gray, with a black hat, laughing 
like a child. 

“They are all children,” he thought 
as, unnoticed, he watched them in their 
bright, fragile frocks and hats, in their 
excessive gaiety, and in the strange aban- 
don of their gestures. “They are a 
foreign race encamped among us men. 
Fancy women of nearly forty giggling with 
these girls as Janet and Hilda are gig- 
gling!” ‘ 
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He felt much pleasure in the sight. It 
was one of the rewards of existence. But 
at the same time it was hysterical and 
infantile. 

“ T’ve been taking women too seriously,” 
he thought. 

Elaine saw him first. A flush flowed 
from her exquisite cheeks to her neck. She 
became intensely self-conscious. She 
could not speak, but she leaned forward 
and gazed with a passion of apprehension 
at Janet, as if murmuring: 

“Look! The enemy! Take care!” 

“ Do tell us some more, Daisy,” Hilda 
implored weakly. 

“There is no more,” said Daisy, and 
then started: “Oh, Mr. Clayhanger! 
How long Aave you been there?” 

He entered the room, acutely aware of 
his sudden effect on these girls. For even 
Hilda was naught but a girl at the mo- 
ment; and Janet was really a girl, though 
the presence of that shy niece, just awaking 
to her own body and to the world, made 
Janet seem old in spite of her slimness and 
of that smoothness of skin that was due 
to a tranquil, kind temperament. 

“ And now perhaps you'll tell me what 
it’s all about,” said Edwin. 

Hilda replied: 

“ Janet’s called about tennis. It seems 
they’re sick of the new Hillport Club. I 
knew they would be. And so next year 
Janet’s having a private club on her 
lawn—” 

“ Bad as it is,” said Janet. 

“Where the entire conversation won’t 
be remarks by girls about other girls’ frocks, 
and remarks by men about the rotten in- 
feriority of other men.” 

“ This is all very sound,” said Edwin; 
“but what were you laughing at?” 

“ Oh, nothing!” said Daisy Marrion. 

“Very well, then,” said Edwin, going 
to the door and shutting it. “ Nobody 
leaves this room till I know. Now, niece 
Elaine!” 

Elaine went crimson and squirmed on 
her only recently hidden legs, but she did 
not speak. 

“ Tell him, Daisy,” said Janet. 

“It was only about Alec Batchgrew, 
Mr. Clayhanger. I suppose you know 
him.” 


“Yes, I know him,” said Edwin. “I 


saw him on his new gray horse this 
morning.” 
“His ’orse,” Janet corrected. 
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“ He’s taken a terrible fancy to Maud, 
my kiddy sister,” said Daisy. “ She’s six- 
teen. Yesterday afternoon, at the tennis 
club, he said to Maud: ‘ Look ’ere. I shall 
ride through the town to-morrow morning 
on my ’orse, while you’re all marketing. I 
sha’n’t take any notice of any of the other 
girls, but if you bow to me Ill take me ’at 
off to you.’” She imitated the Batchgrew 
accent and manner. 

“ That’s a good tale,” said Edwin calm- 

“ What a cuckoo!” 

Daisy, made rather nervous by the suc- 
cess of her tale, bent over the piano, and 
skimmed pianissimo and rapidly through 
the “ Clytie” waltz. Elaine moved her 
shoulders to the rhythm. 

Janet said they must go. 

“Here! Hold on a bit!” said Edwin. 

Undoing the little parcel, he handed one 
specimen of the program to Hilda and an- 
other to Janet simultaneously. 

“Oh, so my ideas are listened to some- 
times!” murmured Hilda, who was, how- 
ever, pleased. 

A malicious and unjust remark, he 
thought. But the next instant Hilda said 
in a quite friendly, natural tone: 

“ Janet’s going to bring Elaine. And 
she says Tom says she is to tell you that 
he’s coming whether he’s wanted or not.” 

“ And how’s the practising?” Edwin in- 
quired from Janet. 

“ Pretty fair,” said she. “ But not so 
good as this program. What swells we are! 
My word!” 

“ Hilda’s idea,” said Edwin generously. 
“Your mother coming?” 

“ Oh, yes, I think so.” 

As the visitors were leaving, Hilda 
stopped Janet. 

“ Don’t you think it ‘Il be better if we 
have the piano put over there, and all the 
chairs together round here, Janet?” 

“Tt might be,” said Janet uncertainly. 

Hilda turned sharply to Edwin: 

“There! What did I tell you?” 

“Well,” he protested good-humoredly, 
“what on earth do you expect her to say 
when you ask her like that? Anyhow, I 
may announce definitely that I’m not go- 
ing to have the piano moved. We'll try 
things as they are, for a start, and then 
see. Why, if you put all the chairs to- 
gether over there, the place ‘Il look like a 
blooming boarding-house.” 

The comparison was a failure in tact, 
which he at once recognized but could not 


ly. 
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retrieve. Hilda faintly reddened, and the 
memory of her struggles as manageress of 
a boarding-house was harshly revived in 
her. 

“Some day I shall try the piano over 
there,” she said. 

And Edwin concurred amiably: 

“ All right. Some day we'll try it to- 
gether, just to see what it is like.” 

The girls, the younger ones still giggling, 
slipped elegantly out of the house, one 
after another. 


The next day, Sunday, Edwin had a 
headache; and it was a bilious headache. 
Hence he insisted to himself and to every 
one that it was not a bilious headache, 
but just one of those plain headaches which 
sometimes visit the righteous without cause 
or excuse; for he would never accept the 
theory that he had inherited his father’s 
digestive weakness. Hence, further, he 
was obliged to pretend to eat as usual. 

After the one-o’clock dinner, he lay 
down on the sofa in the dining-room and 
read and slept; and when he woke up he 
felt better, and was sincerely almost per- 
suaded that his headache had not been and 
was not a bilious headache. He said to 
himself that-a short walk might disperse it 
entirely. He made one or two trifling ad- 
justments in the disposition of the drawing- 
room furniture—his own disposition of it, 
and immensely and indubitably superior to 
that so pertinaciously advocated by Hilda 
—and then he went out. 

Neither Hilda nor George was visible. 
Possibly during his rest they had gone 
for a walk; they had fits of intimacy. 

He walked in the faint September sun- 
shine down Trafalgar Road into the town. 
Except for a few girls in dowdy finery and 
a few heavy youths with their black or 
dark-blue trousers turned up round the 
ankles far enough to show the white cotton 
lining, the street was empty. The devout 
at that hour were either dozing at home 
or engaged in Sunday-school work; thou- 
sands of children were concentrated in the 
hot Sunday-schools. 

Near the Bethesda Chapel, by the Duke 
of Cambridge Vaults, two men stood wait- 
ing, their faces firm in the sure knowledge 
that within three hours the public houses 
would again be open. Thick smoke rose 


from the chimneys of several manufac- 
tories, and thin smoke from the chimneys 
of many others. 


The scheme of a Sunday 
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musical evening in that land presented 
itself to Edwin as something rash, fan- 
tastic, and hopeless—and yet exquisitely 
solacing. 

As he climbed Duck Bank he fumbled 
in his pocket for his private key to the 
shop, which he had brought with him; for 
not the desire for fresh air, but an acute 
curiosity as to the answer to his letter to 
the solicitor of the Hall trustees, making 
an offer for the land at Shawport, had sent 
him out of the house. Would the offer be 
accepted or declined, or would a somewhat 
higher sum be suggested? The reply was 
doubtless lying in the letter-box within the 
shop. The whole future seemed to be lying 
unopened in that letter-box. 

He penetrated into his own shop like a 
thief, for it was not meet for an important 
tradesman to be seen dallying with business 
of a Sunday afternoon. 

There was a fair quantity of letters in 
the box. The first one he opened was 
from a solicitor—not the solicitor to the 
Hall trustees, but Tom Orgreave, who an- 
nounced to Edwin Clayhanger, Esq., dear 
sir, that his clients, the Palace Porcelain 
Company, of Longshaw, felt compelled to 
call their creditors together. The Palace 
Porcelain Company, who had believed in 
the efficacy of printed advertising matter 
and expensive catalogues, owed Edwin a 
hundred and eighty pounds. It was a 
blow, and the more so in that it was unex- 
pected. A moment earlier he had not 
doubted the solvency of the Palace Por- 
celain Company; but now he felt that the 
company wouldn’t pav two shillings in the 
pound — perhaps not even that, as there 
were debenture-holders. 

The next letter was an acceptance of 
his offer for the Shawport land. The die 
was cast then. The new works would have 
to be created; lithography would increase; 
in the vast new enterprise he would be 
hampered by the purchase of Maggie’s 
house; he had just made a bad debt; and 
he would have Hilda’s capricious opposi-: 
tion to deal with. 

He quitted the shop abruptly. 


Something unfamiliar in the aspect of 
the breakfast-room, as glimpsed through 
the open door from the hall, drew him 
within. Hilda had at last begun to make 
it “her” room. She had brought an old 
writing-desk from up-stairs and put it be- 
tween the fireplace and the window. Let- 
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ter-paper and envelopes, and even stamps, 
were visible; and a miscellaneous mass of 
letters and bills had been pushed into the 
space between the flat of the desk and the 
small drawers about it. There was also 
an easy chair, with a freshly - covered 
cushion on it; a new hearth-rug that Edwin 
neither recognized nor approved of; several 
framed prints, and other oddments. His 
own portrait still dominated the mantel- 
piece, but it was now flanked by two brass 
candlesticks. 

“Tf she’d asked me, I could have ar- 
ranged it for her much better than that,” 
he thought. 

Nevertheless, the idea of her being abso- 
lute monarch of the little room, and ex- 
pressing her individuality in it and by it, 
both pleased and touched him. 

Thence he passed into the drawing- 
room, and was thunderstruck. The ar- 
rangement of the furniture was utterly 
changed, and the resemblance to a board- 
ing-house parlor after all achieved. The 
piano had crossed the room; the chairs 
were massed together in the most ridiculous 
way; the sofa was so placed as to be al- 
most useless. 

His anger was furious but cold. The 
woman had taste in certain directions, but 
she simply did not understand the art of 
fixing a room; whereas he did. Each room 
in the house—save the poor little amateur- 
ish breakfast-room or “ boudoir ” — had 
been arranged by himself, and well ar- 
ranged. The house was complete before 
she ever saw it, and he had been responsi- 
ble for it. 

He was not the ordinary inexperienced 
husband who “ leaves all that sort of thing 
to the missis.” Interiors mattered to him; 
they influenced his daily happiness. The 
woman had clearly failed to appreciate the 
sacredness of the status quo. He appre- 
ciated it himself, and never altered any- 
thing without consulting her and definitely 
announcing his intention to alter. Her 
conduct was inexcusable. It was an at- 
tack on vital principles. 

Doubtless, in her scorn for the status 
quo, she imagined that he would accept 
the fait accompli. She was mistaken. 
With astounding energy he set to work to 
restore the status quo ante. The vigor 


with which he dragged and pushed an in- 
nocent, elephantine piano was marvelous. 
In less than five minutes not a trace re- 
mained of the fait accompli. 
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“ This is a queer start for a musical eve- 
ning!” he thought. 

But he was triumphant, resolute, re- 
morseless. He would show her that fair 
play had to be practised in his house. 
Then, perceiving that his hands were dirty, 
and one finger bleeding, he went up-stairs 
and washed with care. 

At length he descended, wondering 
where she was, where she had hidden her- 
self, who had helped her to move the furni- 
ture, and what exactly the upshot would 
be. There could be no doubt that he was 
in a state of high emotion, in which un- 
flinching obstinacy was shot through with 
qualms about disaster. 

He revisited the drawing-room to survey 
his labors. She was standing by the win- 
dow. He saw that her emotional excite- 
ment far surpassed his own. Her lips and 
her hands twitched; her nostrils dilated 
and contracted; tears were in her eyes. 

“ Edwin,” she exclaimed very pas- 
sionately in a thick voice, quite unlike her 
usual clear tomes, as she surveyed the 
furniture, “ this is really too much!” 

Evidently she thought of nothing but 
her resentment. If a whole regiment of 
their friends had been watching at the 
door, her demeanor would not have been 
altered. The bed-rock of her nature had 
been reached. 

“Tt’s war, this is!” thought Edwin. 

He was intimidated by her anger; but 
he did not lose his courage. The de- 
terminatien to fight for himself and to see 
the thing through, no matter what hap- 
pened, was not a bit weakened. He and 
she would soon know who was the stronger. 

At the same time he said to himself: 

“T was hasty. Before doing anything 
I ought to have told her quietly that I 
intended to have the last word as regards 
furniture in this house. I was within my 
rights in acting at once, but it wasn’t 
clever of me, clumsy fool!” 

Aloud he said, with a kind of self-con- 
scious snicker: 

“ What’s too much?” 

“You simply make me look a fool in 
my own house, before my son and the 
servants.” 

“ You’ve brought it on yourself,” said 
he fiercely. “If you will do these idiotic 
things, you must take the consequences. I 
told you I didn’t want the furniture moved, 
and immediately my back’s turned you 
go and move it. I won’t have it!” 
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“ You’re a brute,” she continued, not 
heeding him, obsessed by her own wound. 
“ You’re a brute!” She said it with ter- 
rifying conviction. ‘ Everybody knows it. 
Didn’t Maggie warn me? You're a brute 
and a bully, and you do all you can to 
shame me in my own house. Who'd think 
I was supposed to be the mistress here? 
Even in front of friends you insult me!” 

“Don’t act like a baby. How do I 
insult you?” 

“Talking about boarding-houses. Do 
you think Janet and all of them didn’t no- 
tice it?” 

“ Well,” he said, “let this be a lesson 
to you.” 

She hid her face in her hands and 
sobbed, moving toward the door. 

“She’s beaten,” he thought. 
knows she’s got to take it.” 

Then he said: 

“Do J go altering furniture without 
consulting you? Do 7 do things behina 
your back? Never!” 

“ That’s no reason why you should try 
to make me look,a fool in my own house. 
I told Ada how I wanted the furniture, 
and George and I helped her; and then, a 
moment afterward, you give them contrary 


*“ She 


orders. Naturally they'll think I’m not 
your wife, but your slave. You're a 
brute!” 

“T didn’t give any orders. I haven't 


seen the confounded servants, and I haven’t 
seen George.” 

She looked up suddenly. 

“Then who moved the furniture?” 

“ I did.” “ 

“Who helped you?” 

“ Nobody helped me.” 

“ But I was here only a minute or two 
since!” 

“Well, do you suppose it takes me half 
a day to move a few sticks of furniture?” 

She was impressed by his strength and 
swiftness, and apparently silenced. She 
had thought that the servants had been 
brought into the affair. 

“You ought to know perfectly well,” 
he proceeded, “I should never dream of 
insulting you before the servants. No- 
body’s more careful than I am of your 
dignity. I should like to see anybody do 
anything against your dignity while I’m 
here!” 

“T think you ought to apologize to me,” 
she blubbered. “ Yes, I really do.” 
“Why should I apologize to you? You 
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moved the furniture against my wish. I 


moved it against yours. That’s all. You 
began. I didn’t begin.” 

She blubbered once more: 

“ You ought to apologize to me.” 

And then she wept hysterically. He 


meditated sourly, harshly. He had con- 
quered. The furniture was as he wished, 
and it would remain so. The enemy was 
in tears, shamed, humiliated. He had a 
desire to restore her dignity, partly be- 
cause she was his wife, and partly because 
he hated to see any human being beaten. 

Moreover, at the bottom of his heart he 
had a tremendous regard for appearances, 
and he felt fears for the musical evening. 
He could not contemplate the possibility 
of visitors perceiving that the host and 
hostess had violently quarreled. 

“T don’t think I ought to apologize,” 
he said, with a slight laugh; “ but if you 
think so, I don’t mind apologizing. I 
apologize. There!” 

He dropped into an easy chair. 
it was as if he had said: 

“You see what a magnanimous chap 
I am!” 

She tried to conceal her feelings, but 
she was pleased, flattered, astonished. Her 
self-respect returned to her rapidly. 

“Thank you,” she murmured, and 
added: “ It was the least you could do.” 

At her last words he thought: 

“Women are incapable of being mag- 
nanimous.” 

She moved toward the door. 

“ Hilda,” he said. She stopped. “ Come 
here!” he commanded with gentle bluff- 
ness. She wavered toward him. “ Come 
here, I tell you,” he said again. 

He drew her down to him, all fluttering 
and sobbing and wet, and kissed her sev- 
eral times; and then, sitting on his knees, 
she kissed him. 

The scene was over. The proprieties of 
the musical evening were saved. Her 
broken body and soul huddled against him 
were agreeably wistful to his triumphant 
manliness. But he had had a terrible 
fright. In his heart he was thinking: 

“ By Jove! Has it come to this?” 

The responsibilities of the future seemed 
too complicated, wearisome, and over- 
whelming. The earthly career of a bachelor 
seemed almost heavenly in its wondrous 
freedom. Etches versus Etches— 

The unexampled creature, so recently 
the source of ineffable romance, still sat 


To him 
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on his knees, weighing them down. Sud- 
denly he noticed that his head ached very 
badly—worse than it had ached all day. 


The Sunday musical evening, beyond its 
artistic thrills and emotional quality, 
proved to be exciting as a social manifesta- 
tion. 

This concert of profane harmonies, de- 
liberately planned, and pouring out 
through open windows to affront the ears 
of returners from church and chapel, was 
considered by its organizers as a remarka- 
ble event; and rightly so. The Clayhanger 
house might have been a fortress, with the 
blood-red standard of art and freedom 
floating from a pole lashed to its chimney. 
Of course, everybody pretended to every- 
body else that the musical evening was 
quite an ordinary phenomenon. 

It was a success, and a flashing success, 
yet not unqualified. The performers— 
Tertius Ingpen on the piano, on the fiddle, 
and on the clarinet; Janet Orgreave on the 
piano, and very timidly in a littie song by 
Grieg; Tom Orgreave on the piano; his 
contralto wife in two famous and affecting 
songs by Schumann, and also on the piano; 
and Edwin sick but obstinate as turner- 
over of pages — all did most creditably. 
But abstentions had thinned the women 
among the audience. 

Elaine Hill did not come, and, far more 
important, Mrs. Orgreave did not come. 
Her husband, old Osmond Orgreave, had 
not been expected, as of late, owing to the 
swift onset of renal disease, he had de- 
clined absolutely to go out at night; but 
Edwin had counted on Mrs. Orgreave. 
She simply sent word that she did not care 
to leave her husband, and that Elaine was 
keeping her company. 

Edwin’s severe sick headache was also 
a drawback. It did, however, lessen the 
bad social effect of an altercation between 
him and Hilda, in which Edwin’s part was 
attributed to his indisposition. 

This altercation arose out of an irre- 
sponsible suggestion from somebody that 
something else should be played instead of 
something. Now, for Edwin a program 
was a program—sacred, to be executed re- 
gardless of every extrinsic consideration. 
And seeing that the program was printed! — 

Edwin negatived the suggestion instant- 
ly, and the most weighty opinion in the 
room agreed with him, but Hilda must 
needs fly out: 
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“Why not change it? I’m sure it will 
be better,” and so forth; whereas she could 
be sure of nothing of the sort, and was 
incompetent to offer an opinion. 

She unreasonably and unnecessarily in- 
sisted, despite Tertius Ingpen, and the 
change was made. It was astounding to 
Edwin that, after the shattering scene of 
the afternoon, she should be so foolhardy, 
so careless, so obstinate. He kept his re- 
sentment neatly in a little drawer in his 
mind, and glanced at it now and then. He 
thought of Tertius Ingpen’s terrible re- 
mark about women at Ingpen’s first visit. 

At the close of the last item—two of 
Brahms’s “ Hungarian Dances ” for piano- 
forte duet, played with truly electrifying 
brio by little wizening Tom Orgreave and 
his wife—both Tertius Ingpen and Tom 
fussed self-consciously about the piano, 
triumphant, not knowing quite what to 
do next. Each looked rather like a man 
who has told a good story and in the midst 
of the applause tries to make out, by an 
affectation of casualness, that the story is 
nothing at all. 

“ Of course,” said Tom Orgreave care- 
lessly, and glancing at the floor, as he 
usually did when speaking, “ fine as those 
dances are on the piano, I should prefer 
to hear them with the fiddle.” 

“Why?”  Ingpen demanded challen- 
gingly. 

“ Because they were written for the 
fiddle.” 

“Written for the fiddle? 
it!” 

“ Pardon me, Brahms wrote them for 
Joachim. I’ve heard him play them.” 

“So have I,” said Tertius Ingpen lightly 
but scornfully. “ But they were written 
originally for pianoforte duet, as you 
played them to-night. Brahms arranged 
them afterward for Joachim.” 

Tom Orgreave shook under the blow, for 
in musical knowledge his supremacy had 
never been challenged in Bleakridge. 

“ Surely—” he began weakly. 

“My dear fellow, it is so,” said Ingpen 
impatiently. 

“Look it up,” said Edwin, with false 
animation, for his head was throbbing. 
“ George, fetch the encyclopedia—‘ B,’ and 
‘ by too.” 

Delighted, George ran off. He had 
been examining Johnnie Orgreave’s watch, 
and it was to Johnnie that he delivered the 
encyclopedia amid mock protests from 


? 


Not a bit of 
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Edwin. More than one person had re- 
marked the growing alliance between 
Johnnie and young George. 

But the encyclopedia gave no light. 

Then the eldest Swetnam said: 

“T’m sure Ingpen is right.” 

He was not sure, but from the demeanor 
of the two men he could guess, and he 
thought he might as well share the glory 
of Ingpen’s triumph. 

The next instant Tertius Ingpen was 
sketching out future musical evenings, at 
which quartets and quintets should be per- 
formed. In answer to skepticism about 
the local gift for music, he said that during 
his visits of inspection to factories he had 
heard spontaneous part-singing “ that 
would knock spots off the Savoy chorus.” 
Indeed, since his return to it, Ingpen had 
developed some appreciation of certain 
aspects of his native district. 

“ Talking of pot-banks, you'll get a let- 
ter from me about the Palace Porcelain 
Company,” Tom Orgreave, lifting his eye- 
brows, muttered to Edwin with a strange, 
gloomy constraint. 

“T’ve had it,” said Edwin. “ You’ve 
got some nice clients, I must say!” 

In a moment, though Tom said not a 
word more, the Palace Porcelain Company 


was on the carpet, to Edwin’s disgust. He 
hated to talk about a misfortune. But 
others besides himself were interested in 
the Palace Porcelain Company, and the 
news of its failure had boomed mysterious- 
ly through the Sabbath air of the district. 

Hilda and Janet were whispering to- 


gether. And Edwin, gazing at them, saw 
in them the giggling, tennis-playing chil- 
dren of the previous day—specimens of a 
foreign race encamped among the men. 

Hilda suddenly turned her head toward 
the men, and said: 

“ Of course Edwin’s been let in!” 

It was a reference to the Palace Porce- 
lain Company. How ungracious! How 
unnecessary! How unjust! 

Useless for Tom Swetnam to say that a 
number of business men quite as keen as 
Edwin had been “let in”! From her dis- 
dainful silence it appeared that Hilda’s 
conviction of the unusual simplicity of 
her husband was impregnable. 

“ T hear you’ve got that Shawport land,” 
said Johnnie Orgreave. 

“ Who told ye?” asked Edwin in a low 
voice, once more frightened of Hilda. 

“ Young Toby Hall.” 
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But Hilda had heard. 

“What land is that?” she demanded 
curtly. 

“ « What 
mimicked her. 
works, missis.” 

Hilda threw her shoulders back, glaring 
at Edwin with a sort of outraged fury. 

“You never told me,” she muttered. 

“T only knew this afternoon.” 

Her anger was unmistakable. She was 
no longer a fluttering feminine wreck on 
his manly knee. 

“ Well, good-by,” said Janet Orgreave 
to him, startlingly. “ Sorry I have to go 
so soon.” 

“You aren’t going!” Edwin protested 
with unnatural loudness. 

Half playfully he seized her arm. She 
glanced at Hilda uncertainly. 

“ Edwin,” said Hilda very curtly and 
severely, “ don’t be so clumsy. Janet has 
to go at once. Mr. Orgreave is very ill— 
very ill indeed. She only came to oblige 
us.” 

Then she passionately kissed Janet. 

It was like a thunder-clap in the room. 
Johnnie and Tom confirmed the news. Of 
the rest, only Tom’s wife and Hilda knew. 
Janet had told Hilda before the music be- 
gan. 

Osmond Orgreave had been taken ill be- 
tween five and six in the afternoon. Dr. 
Sterling had gone in at once, and pro- 
nounced the attack serious. From reasons 
of sentiment, if from no other, Janet would 
have stayed and forgone the musical eve- 
ning. But those Orgreaves at home had 
put their heads together and decided that 
Janet should still go, because without her 
the entire musical evening would crumble 
to naught. 

Here was the true reason of the absence 
of Mrs. Orgreave and Elaine — both un- 
necessary to the musical evening. The 
boys had come, and Tom’s wife had come, 
because, even considered only as an audi- 
ence, the Orgreave contingent was almost 
essential to the musical evening. And so 
Janet, her father’s especial favorite and 
standby, had come, and she had played, 
and not a word whispered except to Hilda. 
It was wondrous. It was impressive. 

All the Orgreaves departed, and the 
remnant of guests meditated in proud, 
gratified silence upon the singular fortitude 
and heroic common sense that distin- 
guished their part of the world. The mu- 


land is  that?’” Johnnie 
“ Tt’s the land for the new 
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sical evening was dramatically over, the 
refreshments being almost wasted. 


Hilda was climbing upon the wooden- 
seated chair in the hall, to put out the light 
there, when she heard a noise behind the 
closed door of the kitchen, which she had 
thought to be empty. She went to the 
door and pushed it violently open. Not 
only was the gas flaring away in an unau- 
thorized manner, not only were both serv- 
ants — theoretically in bed — still up, but 
the adventurous and wicked George was 
surreptitiously with them, flattering them 
with his aristocratic companionship, and 
eating blanc-mange. 

She merely glanced at George; the men- 
ace of her eyes was alarming. His lower 
lip fell; he put down the dish and spoon, 
and slunk timorously past her cn his way 
up-stairs. 

Then she said to the servants: 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves, encouraging him! Go to bed at 
once.” And as they began nervously to 
handle the things on the table, she added, 
more imperiously: “ At once! Don’t keep 
me waiting. I’ll see to all this.” 

And they followed George meekly. 

She gazed in disgust at the general litter 
of broken refreshments, symbolizing the 
traditional inefficiency of servants, and ex- 
tinguished the gas. 

The three criminals were somewhat the 
victims of her secret resentment against 
Edwin, who, a mere martyrized perambu- 
lating stomach, had retired. 

Edwin had defeated her in the after- 
noon; and all the evening, in the disposi- 
tion of the furniture, the evidence of his 
victory had confronted her. True, he had 
embraced her and comforted her tears, but 
it was the kiss of a conqueror. And then, 
on top of that, he had proved his commer- 
cial incompetence by making a large bad 
debt, and his commercial rashness by defi- 
nitely adopting a scheme of whose extreme 
danger she was convinced. 

She had been staggered by the revela- 
tion that he was definitely committed to 
the project of lithography and the new 
works. Not one word about the matter 


had he said to her since their altercation 
on the night of the reception; and she had 
imagined that, with his usual indecision, 
he was allowing the matter to slide. 

She looked round, dazed at the situa- 
The mild Edwin defying 


tion. What? 
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and crushing her? 
ceivable. 

The tension of her nerves from this 
cause alone was extreme. Add to it the 
strain of the musical evening, intensified 
by the calamity at the Orgreaves’. 

A bell rang in the kitchen, and all the 
ganglions of her spinal column answered 
it. Had Edwin rung? No, it was the 
front door. 

“Pardon me,” said Tertius Ingpen, 
when she opened the door, “ but all my 
friends soon learn how difficult it is to get 
rid of me.” 

“Come in,” she said, liking his tone, 
which flattered her by assuming her sense 
of humor. 

“ As I’m sleeping at the office to-night, 
I thought I might as well take one or two 
of my musical instruments, after all; so I 
came back.” 

“ You’ve been round?” she said, mean- 
ing that he had called at the Orgreaves’. 

“ Ves.” 

“ What is it, really?” 

“ Well, it appears to be pericarditis su- 
pervening on renal disease. He lost con- 
sciousness, you know.” 

“ And is it supposed to be dangerous?” 

“TI don’t know. Doctors never tell you 
anything except what you can find out for 
yourself.” 

After a little hesitating pause they went 
into the drawing-room, where the lights 
were still burning, and the full disorder of 
the musical evening persisted, including 
the cigarette-ash on the carpet. 

“Do sit down a moment,” said Hilda, 
sitting limply down. “It’s stifling here, 
isn’t it?” 

“Let me open the window,” he suggest- 
ed politely. 

As he returned from the window, he 
said, pulling his short beard: 

“Tt was wonderful how those Orgreaves 
went through the evening, wasn’t it? 
Makes you proud of being English. I sup- 
pose Janet’s a great friend of yours?” 

His enthusiasm touched her, and her 
pride in Janet quickened to it. She gave a 
deliberate satisfied nod in reply to it. She 
was glad to be with him alone in the si- 
lence of the house. 

“Ed gone to bed?” he questioned, after 
another little pause. 

She nodded again. 

“He stuck it out jolly well,” said Ing- 
pen, still standing. 


It was scarcely con- 














“He brings these attacks on himself,” 
said Hilda, with the calm sententiousness 
of a good digestion discussing a bad one. 

Ingpen replied, looking steadily at her: 

“ We bring everything on ourselves.” 

Then he smiled as one comrade to an- 
other. 

She shifted her pose. A desire to dis- 
cuss Edwin with this man grew in her, for 
she needed sympathy intensely. 

“ What do you think of this new scheme 
of his?” 

“ The new works? Seems all right.” 

“ Well, I’m not so sure.” She exposed 
her theory of the entire satisfactoriness of 
their present situation, of the needlessness 
of fresh risks, and of Edwin’s unsuitability 
for enterprise. “ Of course he’s splendid,” 
she said; “ but he’ll never push.” 

“Have you had much experience of 
business yourself?” 

“ Tt depends on what you call business. I 
suppose you know I used to keep a board- 
ing-house?” She was a little defiant. 

“ No, I didn’t know. I may have heard 
vaguely. Did you make it pay?” 

“It did pay in the end.” 

“ But not at first? Any disasters?” 

She could not. decide whether she ought 
to rebuff the cross-examiner or not. His 
manner was so objective, so disinterested, 
so innocent, so disarming, that in the end 
she smiled uncertainly. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said bravely. 

“ And who came to the rescue?” Ingpen 
proceeded. 

“ Edwin did.” 

“T see,” said Ingpen, still dreamily. 

“T believe you knew all about it,” she 
remarked, having flushed. 

“Pardon me! Almost nothing.” 

“ Of course you take Edwin’s side.” 

“ Are we talking man to man?” he asked 
suddenly, in a new tone. 
“Most decidedly!” 

challenge. 

“ Then I’ll tell you my leading theory,” 
he said in a soft, polite voice. “ The 
proper place for women is the harem.” 

“Mr. Ingpen!” 

“No, no!” he soothed her, but firmly. 
“ We're talking man to man. I can whis- 
per sweet nothings to you, if you prefer it, 
but I thought we were trying to be honest. 
I hold a belief. I state it. You can perse- 
cute me for my belief, if you like. That’s 
your affair. 
of an idea! 


She rose to the 


But surely you aren’t afraid 
If you don’t like the mere 
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word, let’s call it ‘ zenana,’ or say the 
drawing-room and kitchen.” 

“So we’re to keep to our sphere?” 

“Now don’t be resentful. Naturally, 
you’re to be kept to your sphere. If Ed- 
win began dancing around in the kitchen, 
you’d soon begin to talk about Ais sphere. 
You can’t have the advantages of married 
life for nothing—neither you nor he. But 
some of you women nowadays seem to ex- 
pect them gratis. Let me tell you, every- 
thing has to be paid for on this particular 
planet. I’m a bachelor. I’ve often thought 
about marrying, of course. I might get 
married some day. You never know your 
luck. If I do—” 

“ You'll keep your wife in the harem, no 
doubt! And she’ll have to accept, -without 
daring to say a word, all the risks you 
choose to take.” 

“ There you are again!” he said. “ This 
notion that marriage ought to be the end 
of risks for a woman is astonishingly rife, 
I find. Very curious! Very curious!” He 
seemed to address the wall. ‘“ Why, it’s 
the beginning of them. Doesn’t the hus- 
band take risks?” 

“ He chooses his own. He doesn’t have 
business risks thrust upon him by his 
wife.” 

“ Doesn’t he? What about the risk of 
finding himself tied for life to an inefficient 
housekeeper? That’s a bit of a business 
risk, isn’t it? I’ve known more than one 
man let in for it.’ 

“And you’ve felt sorry for him!” 

“No, not specially. You must run 
risks. When you’ve finished running risks 
you’re dead, and you ought to be buried. 
If I was a wife, I should enjoy running a 
risk with my husband. Why, what are we 
all alive for?” 

The idea of the fineness of running risks 
struck her as original. It challenged her 
courage, and she began to meditate. 

“Yes,” she murmured. “So you sleep 
at the office sometimes?” 

“A certain elasticity in one’s domestic 
arrangements!” He waved a hand, seem- 
ing to pooh-pooh himself lightly. Then, 
quickly changing his mood, he bent and 
said good night, but not quite with the 
saccharine artificiality of his first visit— 
rather with honest, friendly sincerity, in 
which were mingled both thanks and ap- 
preciation. 

Hilda jumped up responsively; and, the 
clarinet-case under his left arm, and the 
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fiddle-case in his left hand, leaving the 
right arm free, Ingpen departed. 

She did not immediately go to bed. 
Now that Ingpen was gone, the immense 
injustice of nearly all his arguments grew 
upon her moment by moment. She was 
conscious of a grudge against him, even 
while greatly liking him. But she swore 
that she would never show the grudge, and 
that he should never suspect it. 

Moreover, her anger against Edwin had 
not decreased. Nevertheless, a sort of 
zest, perhaps an angry joy, filled her with 
novel and intoxicating sensations. Let the 
scheme of the new works go forward! Let 
it fail! Let it ruin them! She would 
stand in the breach. She had had enough 
of being the odalisk and the queen, re- 
clining on the soft couch of security. Her 
nostrils scented life on the wind! 


The humiliations of a first-class bilious 
attack are not eternal. Edwin had not re- 
tired very long before the malignant phase 
of the terrible malady passed inevitably, 
by phenomena according with all clinical 
experience, into the next phase. And the 
patient, who from being chiefly a stomach 
had now become chiefly a throbbing head, 
lay on his pillow exhausted but once more 
capable of objective thought. 

His resentment against his wife on ac- 
count of her gratuitous disbelief in his 
business faculty, and on account of her in- 
terference in a matter that did not concern 
her, flickered up into new flame. He 
esteemed Tertius Ingpen, bachelor, the 
most fortunate of men. Women—unjust, 
dishonorable, unintelligent, unscrupulous, 
giggling, pleasure-loving! Their appetite 
for pleasure was infantile and tigerish. He 
had noticed it growing in Hilda. 

Previous to marriage, he had regarded 
Hilda as combining the best feminine with 
the best masculine qualities. In many 
ways she had exhibited the comforting, 
straightforward characteristics of the male. 
But since marriage her mental resemblance 
to a man had diminished daily, and now 
she was the most feminine woman he had 
ever met, in the most unsatisfactory sense 
of the word. 

At length he heard her on the landing. 

She entered the bedroom, and quickly 
he shut his eyes. He felt unpleasantly, 


through his eyelids, that she had turned 
up the gas. 
and sat down on the edge of the bed. 


Then she was close to him, 
She 
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asked him a question, calmly, as to the 
cause of his retirement. He nodded an 
affirmative. 

“Your forehead’s all broken out,” she 
said, moving away. 

In a few moments he was aware of the 
delicious, soothing, heavenly application 
to his forehead of a handkerchief drenched 
in eau de Cologne and water. The light 
was extinguished for his ease. 

He murmured weakly. 

“ Are you undressed already?” 

“No,” she said quietly. “I can un- 
dress all right in the dark.” 

He opened his eyes, and could dimly see 
her moving darkly about, brushing her 
hair, casting garments. Then she came to- 
ward him, a vague whiteness against the 
gloom, and, bending, felt for his face and 
kissed him. She kissed him with superb 
and passionate violence; she drew his life 
out of him, and poured in her own. The 
tremendous kiss seemed to prove that there 
is no difference between love and hate. It 
contained everything—surrender, defiance, 
anger, and tenderness. 

Neither of them spoke. The kiss domi- 
nated and assuaged him. Its illogicalness 
overthrew him. He could never have 
kissed like that under such circumstances. 
It was a high and bold gesture. It ex- 
pressed and transmitted confidence. 

His pessimism about marriage lifted. If 
his spirit was splendidly romantic enough 
to match hers, marriage remained a feasi- 
ble state. And he threw away logic and 
the past, and in a magic vision saw that 
success in marriage was an affair of good- 
will and the right tone. With the whole 
force of his heart he determined to suc- 
ceed in marriage. And in the mighty re- 
solve marriage presented itself to him as 
really rather easy after all. 





CHAPTER X 
THE ORGREAVE CALAMITY 


On the following Saturday afternoon— 
that is, six days later — Edwin had gone 
down to the shop after dinner, as he sel- 
dom did, and he returned home about four 
o'clock. Ada, hearing his entrance, came 
into the hall and said: 

“ Please, sir, missis is over at Miss Or- 
greave’s, and will ye please go over?” 

““'Where’s Master George?” 

“In missis’s room, sir.” 

















“ All right.” 

The “ mistress’s room” was the new 
nomenclature adopted by the kitchen for 
the breakfast-room or boudoir. Edwin 
opened the door and gianced in. 

George, apparently sketching, sat at his 
mother’s desk. He looked up quickly in 
self-excuse: 

“ Mother said I could. Mother said I 
could.” 

For the theory of the special sanctity of 
the boudoir had mysteriously established 
itself in the house during the previous 
eight or ten days. George was well aware 
that even Edwin was not entitled to go in 
‘and out as he chose. 

“ Keep calm, sonny,” said Edwin, teas- 
ing him. 

With permissible and discreet curiosity 
he glanced from afar at the desk, its upper 
drawers and its pigeonholes. Obviously it 
was very untidy. Its untidiness gave him 
sardonic pleasure, because Hilda was ever 
implying that she was a very tidy woman. 
Also, he was sardonically amused by the 
air of importance and busyness which she 
put on when using the desk and the room; 
her household accounts, beheld at a dis- 
tance, were his wicked joy. 

He saw a bluish envelope lying untidily 
on the floor between the desk and the fire- 
place, and he picked it up. It had been 
addressed to “ Mrs. George Cannon, 59 
Preston Street, Brighton,” and readdressed 
in a woman’s hand to “ Mrs. Clayhanger, 
Trafalgar Road, Bursley.” 

The envelope had probably contained 
only a bill or a circular. Nevertheless, he 
felt at once inimically inquisitive toward 
it. Without quite knowing it, he was jeal- 
ous of all Hilda’s past life up to her mar- 
riage with him. After a moment, reflect- 
ing that she had made no mention of a 
letter, he dropped the envelope supercil- 
iously, and it floated to the ground. 

“T’m going to Lane End House,” he 
said. 


The overhanging spirit of a great event 
rendered him self-conscious and furtive as 
he stood on the porch of the Orgreaves, 
waiting for the door to open. Along the 


drive that curved round the oval lawn 
under the high trees were wheel-marks, 
still surviving from the previous day. The 
house also survived; the curtains in all the 
windows, and the plants or the pieces of 
furniture between the curtains, were ex- 
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actly as usual. Yet the solid building and 
its contents had the air of an illusion. 

A servant appeared. 

“ Good afternoon, Selina.” 

“Good afternoon, sir,” said Selina, 
whose changeless attire ignored even the 
greatest events. And it was as if she had 
asked: “Ah, sir! To what have we 
come?” Aloud she said: “ Miss Orgreave 
and Mrs. Clayhanger are up-stairs, sir. I'll 
tell Miss Orgreave.” 

Coughing nervously, he went into the 
drawing-room — the large, obscure room, 
crowded with old furniture and expensive 
new furniture, with books, knickknacks, 
embroidery, and human history, in which 
he had first set eyes on Hilda. It was pre- 
cisely the same as it had been a few days 
earlier; absolutely nothing had _ been 
changed, and yet it now had the archeo- 
logical and forlorn aspect of a museum. 

On the previous Tuesday Osmond Or- 
greave had died, and within twenty-four 
hours Mrs. Orgreave was dead also. On 
the Friday they were buried together. To- 
day the blinds were up again; the funeral 
horses with their artificially curved necks 
had already dragged other corpses to the 
cemetery; the town existed as usual; and 
the family of Orgreave was scattered once 
more. 

Marian, the eldest daughter, had not 
been able to come. at all, because her hus- 
band was seriously ill. Alicia Hesketh, 
the youngest daughter, far away in her 
large house in Devonshire, had not been 
able to come at all, because she was hourly 
expecting her third child; nor would Harry, 
her husband, leave her. Charlie, the doc- 
tor at Ealing, had only been able to run 
down for the funeral, because his partner 
had broken his leg and the whole work of 
the practise was on his shoulders. 

And to-day Tom, the solicitor, was in 
his office, exploring the financial side of his 
father’s affairs; Johnnie was in the office 
of Orgreave & Sons, busy with the profes- 
sional side of his father’s affairs; Jimmie, 
who had made a sinister marriage, was no- 
body knew precisely where; Tom’s wife 
had done what she could and gone home; 
Jimmie’s wife had never appeared; Elaine, 
Marian’s child, was shopping at Hanbridge 
for Janet; and Janet remained among her 
souvenirs. An epoch was finished. 

Certain funerals will obsess a whole 
town, and the funeral of Mr. and Mrs. Os- 
mond Orgreave might have been expected 
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to do so. Not only had their deaths been 
almost simultaneous, but they had been 
preceded by superficially similar symp- 
toms, though the husband had died of 
pericarditis following renal disease, and 
the wife of hyperemia of the lungs follow- 
ing increasingly frequent attacks of bron- 
chial catarrh. The phenomena had been 
impressive, and rumor had heightened 
them. 

Moreover, Osmond Orgreave had been 
for half a century an important and cele- 
brated figure in the town; architecturally 
a large portion of the new parts of it were 
his creation. Yet the funeral had not been 
one of the town’s great, feverish funerals. 
True, the children would have opposed 
anything spectacular; but had municipal 
opinion decided against the children, they 
would have been compelled to yield. Again 
and again prominent men in the town had, 
as it were, bought their funeral processions 
in advance by the yard — processions in 
which their families, willing or not, were 
reduced to the réle of stewards. 

Tom and Janet, however, had ordained 
that nobody whatever beyond the family 
should be invited to the funeral, and there 
had been no sincere protest from outside. 

The two women entered the room silent- 
ly. Hilda looked fierce and protective. 
Janet Orgreave, pale and in black, seemed 
very thin. She did not speak. She gave 
a little nod of greeting. 

Edwin, scarcely controlling his voice 
and his eyes, murmured: 

“ Good afternoon.” 

All remained standing, uncertainly. 
Edwin saw before him two girls aged by 
the accumulation of experience. 

Janet, though apparently healthy, with 
her smooth, fair skin, was like an old wom- 
an in the shell of a young one. Her eyes 
were dulled, her glance plaintive, her car- 
riage slack. The conscious wish to please 
had left her, together with her main ex- 
cuse for being alive. She was over thirty- 
seven, and more and more during the last 
ten years she had lived for her parents. 
She alone among all the children had re- 
mained absolutely faithful to them. To 
them, and to nobody else, she had been es- 
sential—a fountain of vigor and brightness 
and kindliness from which they drew. 

To see her in the familiar and historic 
room which she had humanized and il- 
luminated with her very spirit, was heart- 
rending. In a day she had become un- 
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necessary, and shrunk to the unneeded, 
undesired virgin which in truth she was. 

“ Edwin,” said Hilda, “ don’t you think 
she ought to come across to our place for a 
bit? I’m sure it would be better for her 
not to sleep here.” 

“Most decidedly,” Edwin answered, 
only too glad to agree heartily with his 
wife. 

“ But Johnnie?” Janet objected. 

“Pooh! Surely he can stay at Tom’s.” 

“ And Elaine?” 

“She can come with you. 
room for two.” 

“ T couldn’t leave the servants all alone. 
I really couldn’t. They wouldn’t like it,” 
Janet persisted. “ Moreover, I’ve got to 
give them notice.” 

“ Well,” said Hilda obstinately, “ come 
along now for the evening, anyhow. We 
shall be by ourselves.” 

“ Yes, you must,” said Edwin curtly. 

“I—I don’t like walking down the 
street,” Janet faltered, blushing. 

“You needn’t. You can get over the 
wall,” said Edwin. 

“ Of course you can,” Hilda concurred. 
“ Just as you are, now. I'll tell Selina.” 

She left the room with decision, and the 
next instant returned with a telegram in 
her hand. 

“Open it, please. I can’t,” said Janet. 

Hilda read: 


Heaps of 


“Mother and boy both doing splendidly — 
Harry.” 


Janet dropped onto a chair and burst 
into tears. 

“T’m so glad. I’m so glad 
tered. “I can’t help it.” 

Then she jumped up, wiped her eyes, 
and smiled. 


Re 


she splut- 


When they had got over the wall into 
the Clayhanger demain, Ada met them 
with zest and calamity in her whispering 
voice: 

“ Please, Mr. and Mrs. Benbow are 
here. They’re in the drawing-room. They 
said they’d wait a bit to see if you came 
back.” 

Ada had foreseen that, whatever their 
superficially indifferent demeanor as mem- 
bers of the powerful ruling caste, her mas- 
ter and mistress would be struck all of a 
heap by this piece of news. And they 
were. For the Benbows did not pay 




















chance calls; in the arrangement of their 
lives every act was neatly planned and 
carefully foreordained. Therefore this call 
was formal, and behind it was an ulterior 
intention. 

“J can’t see them. I can’t possibly, 
dear,” Janet murmured, as if intimidated. 
“T’ll run back home.” 

Hilda replied with benevolent firmness: 

“ No, you won’t. Come up-stairs with 
me till they’re gone. Edwin, go and see 
what they’re after.” 

Janet faltered and obeyed, and the two 
women crept swiftly up-stairs. 

“* What they’re after’!” Edwin mut- 
tered to himself, half resenting the phrase; 
because Clara was his sister, and though 
she bored and exasperated him, he could 
not class her with exactly similar boring 
and exasperating women. 

And, throwing down his cap, he went 
with false casual welcoming into the draw- 
ing-room. 

Young Bert Benbow, prodigiously sol- 
emn and uncomfortable in his birthday 
spectacles, was with his father and mother. 
Immense satisfaction, tempered by a 
slight nervousness, gleamed in the eyes of 
the parents; and the demeanor of all three 
showed instantly that the occasion was 
ceremonious. Albert and Clara could not 
have been more pleased and uplifted had 
the occasion been a mourning visit of com- 
miseration, or even a funeral. 

Clara, of course, sprang at once to the 
luscious first topic, as to a fruit: 

“ How is poor Janet bearing up?” 

Edwin was very characteristically of the 
Five Towns in this—he hated to admit, in 
the crisis itself, that anything unusual was 
happening or had just happened. Thus he 
replied negligently: 

“ Oh, all right!” 

“]T hear it was a very quiet funeral,” 
said Clara, suggesting somehow that there 
must be something sinister behind the 
quietness of the funeral. 

“ Yes,” said Edwin. 

“ Didn’t they ask you?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, my word!” 

There was a silence, save for a faint 
humming by Albert, and then, just as 
Clara was mentioning her name, in rushed 
Hilda. 

“What’s the matter?” the impulsive 
Hilda demanded. 

This gambit did not please Edwin, 
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whose instinct was always to pretend that 
nothing was the matter. 

After a few vague exchanges Clara 
coughed and said: 

“It’s really about your George and our 
Bert. Haven’t you heard? Hasn’t George 
said anything?” 

“* No—what?” 

Clara looked at her husband expectant- 
ly, and Albert took the grand male rdle. 

“T gather they had a fight yesterday at 
school,” said he. 

The two boys went to the same school, 
the new-fangled Higher Grade School at 
Hanbridge, which had dealt such a blow at 
the ancient educational foundations at 
Oldcastle. 

“Oh!” said Edwin. “ We’ve seen no 
gaping wounds, have we, Hilda?” 

Albert’s face did not relax. 

“ You’ve only got to look at Bert’s chin,” 
said Clara. 

Bert shuffled under the world’s sudden 
gaze. Undeniably there was a small dis- 
colored lump on his chin. 

“ T’ve had it out with Bert,” Albert con- 
tinued severely. “I don’t know who was 
in the wrong—it was about that penknife 
business, you know—but I’m quite sure 
that Bert was not in the right. And as 
he’s the older, we’ve decided that he must 
ask George’s forgiveness.” 

“Yes,” eagerly added Clara, tired of 
listening. “ Albert says we can’t have 
quarrels going on like this in the family— 
they haven’t spoke friendly to each other 
since that night we were here. It’s the 
manly thing for Bert to ask George’s for- 
giveness, and then they can shake hands.” 

“ That’s what I say,” Albert massively 
corroborated her. 

Edwin thought: 

“T suppose these people imagine they’re 
doing something rather fine.” 

Whatever they imagined they were do- 
ing, they had made both Edwin and Hilda 
sheepish. Either of them would have sac- 
rificed a vast fortune and the lives of thou- 
sands of Sunday-school officers in order to 
find a dignified way of ridiculing and 
crushing the expedition of Albert and 
Clara; but they could think of naught that 
was effective. 

Hilda asked, somewhat curtly, 
lamely: 

“ Where is George?” 

“ He was in your boudoir two or three 
minutes ago, drawing,” said Edwin. 


but 
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Clara’s neck was elongated at the sound 
of the word “ boudoir.” 

“ Boudoir?” said she. 

“ Breakfast-room,” Edwin explained. 

“T should suggest,” said Albert, “ that 
Bert go to him in the breakfast-room. 
They'll settle it much better by them- 
selves.” 

He was much pleased with this last 
phrase, which proved him a man of the 
world after all. 

“So long as they don’t smash too much 
furniture while they’re about it,” mur- 
mured Edwin. 

“ Now, Bert, my boy,” said Albert, in 
the tone of a father who is also a brother. 

And Bert stalked forth upon his mission 
of manliness, smiling awkwardly and 
blushing. 

“ Had any luck with missing words late- 
ly?” Albert asked, in a detached, airy 
manner, showing that the Bert-George 
affair was a trifle to him, to be dismissed 
from the mind at will. 

“No,” said Edwin. 
missing words lately.” 

“Of course you have,” Clara agreed 
with gravity. “All this must have been 
trying to you all. Albert’s done very well, 
of course.” 

“T was on ‘politeness,’ my boy,” said 
Albert. 

“ Didn’t you know?” Clara expressed 
surprise. 

“ Sixty-four pounds nineteen shillings 
per share,” said Albert tremendously. 

Edwin appreciatively whistled. 

“Had the money?” 

“No. Checks go out on Monday, I be- 
lieve. Of course,” he added, “I go in for 
it scientifically. I leave no chances, I 
don’t.” 

At the same moment Bert reentered the 
room. 

“He’s not there,” said Bert. 
drawing’s there, but he isn’t.” 

“ Are you sure?” said Clara, implying 
that Bert might not have made a thorough 
search for George in the boudoir. 

Hilda sat grim and silent. 

“He may be up-stairs,” said the weak- 
ly amiable Edwin. 

Hilda rang the bell with cold anger. 

“Ts Master George in the house?” she 
harshly questioned Ada. 

“No’m. He went out a bit since.” 

“Ah! Well,” said Albert, undefeated, 


“T’ve been off 


“ His 


to Edwin, “ you might tell him Bert’s been 
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up specially to apologize to him. Oh, and 
here’s that penknife!” He looked now at 
Hilda, and, producing Tertius Ingpen’s 
knife, he put it with a flourish on the man- 
telpiece. “I prefer it to be on your man- 
telpiece than on mine,” he added, smiling 
rather grandiosely. 

It was a triumphant hour for Albert 
Benbow, as he stood there dominating the 
drawing-room. 

In an awful interval, Clara said with a 
sweet, bright smile: 

“ By the way, Albert, don’t forget about 
what Maggie asked you to ask.” 

“Oh, yes! By the way,” said Albert, 
“ Maggie wants to know how soon you can 
complete the purchase of this house of 
yours.” 

Edwin moved uneasily. 

“T don’t know,” he mumbled. 

“Can you stump up in a month? Say 
the end of October, at latest.” Albert per- 
sisted, and grew caustic. “ You’ve only 
got to sell a few of your famous securities.” 

“Certainly. Before the end of Octo- 
ber,” Hilda replied, with impulsive and 
fierce assurance. 

Edwin was amazed by this interference 
on her part. Was she incapable of learn- 
ing from experience? Let him employ the 
right tone with absolutely perfect skill, 
marriage would still be impossible if she 
meant to carry on in this way! Neverthe- 
less he did not yield to anger. He merely 
said feebly and querulously: 

“ That’s all very well! That’s all very 
well! But I’m not quite so sure as all that. 
Will she let some of it be on mortgage?” 

“ No, she won’t,” said Albert. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because I’ve got a new security for 
the whole amount myself.” 

“ Oh! ” 

Edwin glanced at his wife, and his re- 
sentful eyes said: 

“There you are! All through your in- 
fernal hurry and cheek Maggie’s going to 
lose eighteen hundred pounds in a rotten 
investment.” 

At this point Albert, who knew fairly 
well how to draw an advantage from his 
brother-in-law’s characteristic weaknesses, 
perceived suddenly the value of an imme- 
diate departure. Amid loud inquiries of 
all sorts from Clara, magnificent generali- 
ties from Albert, and gloomy, stiff saluta- 
tions from uncomfortable Bert, the visit 
closed. 
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But at the corner of the street destiny 
lay in wait for Albert Benbow’s pride. 
Precisely as the Benbows were issuing from 
the portico, the front door being already 
closed upon them, the second Swetnam son 
came swinging down Trafalgar Road. 

“ Hello, Mr. Benbow!” he said. “ You’ve 
heard the news, I suppose?” 

“ What about?” 

“ Missing-word competitions.” 

It is a fact that Albert paled. 

“ What?” 

“Injunction in the High Court this 
morning. All the money’s impounded, 
pending a hearing as to whether the com- 
petitions are illegal or not. At the very 
least half of it will go in costs. It’s all 
over with missing words!” 

“ Who told you?” 

“ T’ve had a wire to stop me from send- 
ing in for next week’s.” 

Albert Benbow growled an oath. His 
wife ought surely to have been horror- 
struck by the word; but she did not blanch. 
Flushing and scowling, she said: 

“What a shame! We’ve sent ours in.” 

The faithful creature had for days past, 
at odd moments, been assisting her hus- 
band in the dictionary and as a clerk. 

Albert turned to shut the gate after him 
and noticed Bert. It appeared to him that 
in hearing the paternal oath Bert had been 
guilty of a crime, or at least an indiscre- 
tion, and he at once began to make Bert 
suffer. 

Meanwhile Swetnam had gone on to 
spread the tale which was te bring indig- 
nation and affliction into tens of thousands 
of respectable homes. 


Janet came softly and timidly into the 
drawing-room. 


“They are gone?” she questioned. “TI 
thought I heard the front door close.” 
“Yes, thank goodness!” Hilda ex- 


claimed candidly, disdaining the conven- 
tion—which Edwin still held in respect— 
that a weakness in family ties should never 
be referred to, beyond the confines of the 
family, save in urbane terms of dignity and 
regret, excusing the sinner so far as possi- 
ble. But in this instance the immense in- 
eptitude of the Benbows had so affected 
Edwin that, while objecting to his wife’s 
outbreak, he could not help giving a guf- 
faw which supported it. 

He was ashamed, not merely of his rela- 
tives, but somehow of all humanity. He 
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could scarcely look even a chair in the face. 
The Benbows had left behind them a deso- 
lation which affected everything, and could 
be tasted on the tongue. Janet, of course, 
instantly noticed it, and felt that she ought 
not to witness the shaming of her friends. 

She said: 

“T really think’I ought to go back and 
see about a meal for Johnnie in case he 
turns up.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Hilda sharply. “ Now 
just sit down. Sit down/” Her tone soft- 
ened. “My dear, you’re worse than a 
child. Tell Edwin.” 

She put a cushion behind Janet in the 
easy chair; and the gesture made Janet’s 
eyes humid once more. 

Edwin had the exciting, disquieting, 
vitalizing sensation of being shut up in an 
atmosphere of women. Not two women, 
but two thousand, seemed to hem him in 
with their incalculable impulses, standards, 
inspirations. 

“ Janet wants to consult you,” Hilda 
added; and even Hilda appeared to regard 
him as a strong savior. 

“Tt’s only about father’s estate,” said 


Janet. 
“Why? Hasn’t he made a will?” 
“Oh, yes! He made a will over thirty 
years ago. He left everything to mother, 


and made her sole executor, or whatever 
you call it. Just like him, wasn’t it? Do 
you know that he and mother never had a 
quarrel, nor anything near a quarrel?” 

“ Well,” Edwin nodding appreciatively, 
answered with an informed masculine air. 
“ The law provides for all that. Tom will 
know. Did you mother make a will?” 

“No. Dear thing! She would never 
have dreamed of it.” 

“Then letters of administration will 
have to be taken out,” said Edwin. 

Janet began afresh: 

“ Father was talking of making a new 
will two or three months ago. He men- 
tioned it to Tom. He said he would like 
you to be one of the executors. He said he 
would sooner have you for an executor 
than anybody.” 

An intense satisfaction permeated Ed- 
win, that he should have been desired as 
an executor by such an important man as 
Osmond Orgreave. He felt as if he were 
receiving compensation for uncounted de- 
tractions. 

“ Really?” said he. “ I expect Tom will 
take out letters of administration, or Tom 
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and Johnnie together; they’ll make better 
executors than I should.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to make much differ- 
ence who looks after it and who doesn’t,” 
Hilda sharply interrupted, “ when there’s 
nothing to look after.” 

“Nothing to look after?” Edwin re- 
peated. ‘ 

“ Nothing to look after!” said Hilda in 
a firm and clear tone. “ According to what 
Janet says.” 

“ But surely there must be something?” 

Janet answered mildly: 

“T’m afraid there isn’t much.” 

- It was Hilda who told the tale. The 
freehold -of Lane End House belonged to 
the estate, but there were first and second 
mortgages on it, and had been for years. 
Debts had always beleaguered the Or- 
greave family. A year ago money had ap- 
parently been fairly plentiful, but a great 
deal had been spent on refurnishing. Jim- 
mie had had money, in connection with his 
sinister marriage; Charlie had had money 
in connection with his practise; and Tom 
had enticed Mr. Orgreave into the Palace 
Porcelain Company. Mr. Orgreave had 
given a guarantee to the bank for an over- 
draft, in exchange for debentures and 
shares in that company. The debentures 
were worthless, and therefore the shares 
also, and the bank had already given no- 
tice under the guarantee. 

There was an insurance policy — one 
poor little insurance policy for one thou- 
sand pounds, but even that policy was 
lodged as security for an overdraft on one 
of Osmond Orgreave’s several private 
banking-accounts. The estate might 
prove barely solvent; on the other hand it 
might prove insolvent; so Johnnie, who had 
had it from Tom, had told Janet that day, 
and Janet had told Hilda. 

“ Your father was let in for the Palace 
Porcelain Company?” Edwin breathed, 
with incredulous emphasis on the initial 
p’s. “ What on earth was Tom thinking 
of?” 

“ That’s what Johnnie wants to know,” 
said Janet. “ Johnnie was very angry. 
They’ve had some words about it.” 

Except for the matter of the Palace Por- 
celain Company, Edwin was not surprised 
at the revelations, though he tried to be. 
The more closely he examined his attitude 
for years past to the Orgreave household 
structure, the more clearly he had to admit 
that a suspicion of secret financial rotten- 
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ness had never long been absent from his 
mind. 

His resentment against the charming 
Osmond, and also against the affectionate 
and blandly confident mother, was keen 
and cold. They had existed, morally, on 
Janet for many years; had monopolized 
her, absorbed her, aged her, worn her out, 
done everything but finish her—and they 
had made no provision for her survival. 

“ You see,” said Janet, “ father was so 
transparently honest and generous.” 

Edwin said nothing to this sincere out- 
burst. 

“Have you got any money at all, 
Janet?” asked Hilda. 

“ There’s a little household money, and, 
by a miracle, I’ve never spent the ten- 
pound note poor dad gave me on my last 
birthday.” 

“ Well,” said Edwin, sardonically imag- 
ining that ten-pound note as a sole defense 
for Janet against the world, “of course 
Johnnie will have to allow you something 
out of the business—for one thing.” 

“T’m sure he will, if he can,” Janet 
agreed. “ But he says it’s going to be 
rather tight. He wants us to clear out of 
the house at once.” 

“Take my advice and don’t do it,” said 
Edwin. “ Until the house is let or sold it 
may as well be occupied by you as stand 
empty—better, in fact, because you’ll look 
after it.” 

“That’s right enough anyway,” said 
Hilda, as if to imply that by a marvelous 
exception a man had for once said some- 
thing sensible. 

“TI wish you’d say a word to Johnnie,” 
breathed Janet. 

“T’'ll say a word to Johnnie all right,” 
Edwin answered loudly. “ But it seems to 
me it’s Tom that wants talking to. I 
can’t imagine what he was doing to let your 
father in for that Palace Porcelain busi- 
ness. It beats me!” 

Janet quietly protested: 

“T feel sure he thought it was all right.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Hilda bitterly. 
“Of course! They always do think it’s 
all right. And here’s my husband just 
going into one of those big, dangerous af- 
fairs, and fe thinks it’s all right, and 
nothing I can say will stop him from going 
into it. And he’ll keep on thinking it’s all 
right until it’s all wrong, and we’re ruined 
and perhaps me left a widow with George.” 

Her lowered eyes blazed at the carpet. 

















Janet, troubled, glanced from one to the 
other, and then, with all the tremendous 
but unconscious persuasive force of her 
victimhood and her mourning, murmured 
gently to Edwin: 

“ Oh, don’t run any risks! 
any risks!” 

He bit his lower lip. 

“ All that’s not the business before the 
meeting,” he said as lightly as he could. 
“D’you think, if I stepped down now, I 
should catch Johnnie at the office?” 

And all the time, while his heart hardened 
against Hilda, he kept thinking: 

“ Suppose I did come to smash!” 


Don’t run 


Edwin met Tertius Ingpen in the center 
of the town outside the offices of Orgreave 
& Sons, amid the commotion caused by the 
return of uplifted spectators from a foot- 
ball match. 

“ Hello!” Ingpen greeted him. “I was 
thinking of looking in at your place to- 


night.” 

“Do!” said Edwin. “Come up with 
me now.” 

“ Can’t! Why do these ghastly louts try 


to walk over you as if they didn’t see you?” 
Then, in another tone, very quietly, and 
nodding in the direction of the Orgreave 
offices: “‘ Been in there? What a week, eh! 
How are things?” 

“ Bad,” Edwin answered. “In a word, 
bad!” 

Ingpen lifted his eyebrows. 

They turned away out of the crowd, up 
toward the tranquillity of the Turnhill 
Road. They were manifestly glad to see 
each other. 

“ T’ve just been talking to young Johnnie 
for his own good,” said Edwin. 

And in a moment, with eagerness, with 
that strange, deep satisfaction felt by the 
carrier of disastrous tidings, he told Ing- 
pen all that he knew of the plight of Janet 
Orgreave. 

“ Tf you ask me,” said he, “I think it’s 
infamous.” 

“ Infamous!” Ingpen repeated the word 
savagely. ‘“There’s no word for it. 
What’ll she do?” 

“ Well, I suppose she’ll have to live with 
Johnnie.” 

“ And where will Mrs. Chris come in 
then?” Ingpen asked in a murmur. 

“Mrs. Chris Hamson?” exclaimed Ed- 
win, startled. “Oh! Is that affair still on 
the carpet? Cheerful outlook!” 
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Ingpen pulled his beard. 

“ Anyhow,” said he, “ Johnnie’s the 
most reliable of the crew. Charlie’s the 
most agreeable, but Johnnie’s the most re- 
liable. I wouldn’t like to count too much 
on Tom, and as for Jimmie, well, of 


“T always look on Johnnie as a kid. 
Can’t help it.” 

“ There’s no law against that, so long 
as you don’t go and blab it out to Mrs, 
Chris,” Ingpen laughed. 

“I don’t know her.” 

“You ought to know her. 
education, my boy.” 

“ T’ve been having a fair amount of edu- 
cation lately,” said Edwin. “Only this 
afternoon I was practically told that I 
ought to give up the idea of my new works 
because it has risks, and the Palace Por- 
celain Company was risky, and Janet 
hasn’t a cent. See the point?” 

He was obliged to talk about the affair, 
because it was heavily on his mind. A 
week earlier he had persuaded himself that 
the success of a marriage depended chiefly 
on the tone employed to each other by the 
contracting parties; but in the disturbing 
scene of the afternoon, his tone had come 
near perfection, and yet marriage presented 
itself as even more stupendously difficult 
than ever. Ingpen’s answering words salved 
and strengthened him. 

“T say,” said Edwin, as they parted, 
“you'd better not know anything about 
all this when you come to-night.” 

“ Right you are, my boy!” 

Their friendship seemed once more to be 
suddenly and surprisingly intensified. 

Edwin’s account to his wife of the in- 
terview with Johnnie Orgreave was given 
on a note justifiably triumphant. In brief, 
he had “ talked sense” to Johnnie, and 
Johnnie had been convicted and convinced. 
Hilda listened with respectful propriety. 
Edwin said nothing as to his encounter with 
Tertius Ingpen, partly from prudence and 
partly from timidity. 

When Ingpen arrived at the house, much 
earlier than he might have been expected 
to arrive, Edwin was up-stairs. On de- 
scending he found his wife and his friend 
chatting in low, intimate voices close to- 
gether in the drawing-room. The gas had 
been lighted. 

“ Here’s Mr. Ingpen,” said Hilda, an- 
nouncing a surprise. 

“How do, Ingpen?” 


She’s an 
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“ How do, Ed?” 

Edwin felt like a plotter. 

The conversation, of course, never went 
far away from the subject of the Orgreaves, 
and Janet in particular. Ingpen’s indigna- 
tion at the negligence which had left Janet 
in the lurch was more than warm enough 
to satisfy Hilda, whose grievance against 
the wicked carelessness of heads of families 
in general seemed to be approaching ex- 
pression again. At length she said: 

“ It’s enough to make any woman think 
seriously of where she’d be—if anything 
happened.” 

Ingpen smiled teasingly. 

“ Now you're getting personal!” 

“ And what if I am, with my headstrong 
husband going in for all sorts of schemes?” 

Edwin nervously rose. 

“Tl just get some cigarettes,” 
mumbled. 

Hilda and Ingpen scarcely gave him any 
attention. Already they were exciting 
themselves. 

When he reentered the drawing-room, 
Ingpen was saying with terrific conviction: 

“You’re quite wrong, as I’ve told you 
before. It’s your instinct that’s wrong, not 
your head. Women will do anything to 
satisfy their instincts, simply anything. 
They'll ruin your life in order to satisfy 
their instincts—yes, even when they know 
jolly well their instincts are wrong!” 

Edwin thought: 

“ Well, if these two mean to have a row, 
it’s no affair of mine!” 

But Hilda, seemingly overfaced, used a 
very moderate tone to retort: 

“ You’re very outspoken.” 

Tertius Ingpen answered firmly: 

“ T’m only saying aloud what every man 
thinks. Mind, every man!” 

“ And how comes it that you know so 
much about women?” 

“T’ll tell you some time,” said Ingpen 
shortly, and then smiled again. 

Edwin, advancing, murntured: 

“ Here, have a cigarette?” 


he 


When the hour struck for which Hilda 
had promised a sandwich supper, Edwin 
and Tertius Ingpen were alone in the draw- 
ing-room. Ingpen was at the piano, ap- 


parently absorbed in harmonic inventions 
of his own. 

No further word had been said upon the 
subject of the discussion between Ingpen 
On the whole, despite the re- 


and Hilda. 
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serve of Hilda’s demeanor, Edwin con- 
sidered that marriage at the moment was 
fairly successful, and the stream of ex- 
istence running in his favor. At five min- 
utes after the hour, restless, he got up and 
said: 

“T’d better be seeing what’s happened 
to that supper.” 

Ingpen nodded, as in a dream. 

Edwin glanced into the dining - room, 
where the complete supper was waiting in 
illuminated silence and solitude. Then he 
went to the boudoir. There, the two can- 
dlesticks from the mantelpiece had been 
put side by side on the desk, and the can- 
dies lit the figures of Hilda and her son. 
Hilda, kneeling, held a stamped and ad- 
dressed letter in her hand; the boy was 
bent over the desk at his drawing, which 
his mother regarded. 

Edwin in his heart affectionately derided 
them for employing the candles when the 
gas would have been so much more effect- 
ive; but in spite of his secret derision he 
was strangely affected by the group as re- 
vealed by the wavering candle-flames in 
the general darkness of the room. 

He seldom saw Hilda and George to- 
gether; neither of them was very expan- 
sive; and certainly he had never seen Hilda 
kneeling by her son’s side since a night at 
the Orgreaves’ before her marriage, when 
George lay in bed unconscious and his spirit 
hovered between earth and heaven. He 
knew that Hilda’s love for George had in 
it something of the savage, but, lacking 
demonstrations of it, he had been apt to 
forget its importance in the phenomena 
of their united existence. 

As the door had been ajar, they scarcely 
heard him come in. George turned first. 

And then Ada was standing at the door. 
“ Yes *m?” 

“Oh, Ada! Just run across with this 
letter to the post, will you?” 

“a Yes ’m.” 

“'You’ve missed the post, you know,” 
said Edwin. 

Hilda got up slowly. 

“It doesn’t matter. 
be in the post.” 

As she gave the letter to Ada, he specu- 
lated idly as to the address of the letter, 
and why she wanted it to be in the post. 

Ada had gone. 

“ What’s he drawing, this kid?” asked 
Edwin genially. 

Nobody answered. 


Only I want it to 


Standing between 

















his wife and the boy, he looked at the 
paper. The first thing he noticed was 
some lettering, achieved in an imitation of 
architect’s lettering: 


PLAN FOR PROPOSED NEW PRINTING-WORKS TO 
BE ERECTED BY EpwIN CLAYHANGER, EsQ., UPON 
LAND AT SHAwPorT—GeoRGE Epwin Ctay- 
HANGER, ARCHITECT. 


On other parts of the paper were 
“ ground - floor plan” and “ elevation.” 
The plan at a distance resembled the work 
of a real architect. Only when closely ex- 
amined did it reveal itself as a piece of 
boyish mimicry. 

Here were exposed the secret and the 
result of George’s chumminess with Johnnie 
Orgreave. Yet the boy had never said a 
word to Edwin in explanation of that chum- 
miness; nor had Johnnie himself. 

“ He’s been telling me he’s going to be 
an architect,” said Hilda. 

“Ts this plan a copy of Johnnie’s, or is 
it his own scheme?” asked Edwin. 

“Oh, his own, I can assure you!” 
Hilda answered, with a rapidity and an 
earnestness which disclosed all her con- 
cealed pride in the boy. 

Edwin pored over the plan, making re- 
marks and putting queries, in a dull, mat- 
ter-of-fact tone; but he was so thrilled 
that he scarcely knew what he was saying 
or understood the replies to his questions. 
It seemed to him wondrous, miraculous, 
overwhelming, that his own disappointed 
ambition to be an architect should have 
reflowered in his wife’s child who was not 
his child. He passionately swore that such 
a martyrization should not happen to 
George. 

Hilda, behind the back of proud, silent 
George, pulled Edwin’s face to hers and 
kissed it. As she kissed, she gazed at 
Edwin, and her eyes seemed to be saying: 

“Have your works! I have yielded. 
Perhaps it is George’s plan that has made 
me yield, but anyhow I am strong enough 
to yield; and my strength remains!” 

And Edwin thought: 

“This woman is unique. What other 
woman could have done that in just that 
way?” y 

In their embrace, intensifying and com- 
plicating its significance, were mingled the 
sensations of their passion, his triumph, 
her surrender, the mysterious boy’s promise, 
and their grief for Janet’s tragedy. 

“Old Ingpen’s waiting for his supper, 
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you know,” said Edwin tenderly. “‘ George, 
you must show that to Mr. Ingpen.” 





CHAPTER XI 
LITHOGRAPHY 


Epwtn, sitting behind a glazed door with 
the word “ private ” elaborately patterned 
on the glass, heard through the open win- 
dow of his own office the voices of the 
Benbow children and their mother in the 
street outside. 

“Oh, mother! What a big sign!” 

“ Yes. Isn’t Uncle Edwin a proud man 
to have such a big sign?” 

i Hush!” 

“Tt wasn’t up yesterday.” 

“ L-i-t-h-o—” 

“ My word, Rupy! You are getting on!” 

“ They’re such large letters, aren’t they, 
mother? ‘ Lithographic ’—‘ Lithographic 
printing, Edwin Clayhanger.’ ” 

“Hush! Bert, how often do you want 
me to tell you about your shoe-lace?” 

“T wonder if George has come?” 

“ Mother, can’t J ring the bell?” 

All the children were there with their 
screeching voices. Edwin rose, locked a 
safe that was let into the wall of the room, 
and dropped the key into his pocket. The 
fact of the safe being let into the wall of 
the room gave him as much simple pleasure 
as any detail of the new works; it was an 
idea of Johnnie Orgreave’s. He put a gray 
hat carelessly on the back of his head, and, 
hands in pockets, walked into the next and 
larger room, which was the clerks’ office. 

Both these rooms had walls distempered 
in a green tint, and were fitted and desked 
in pitch-pine. Their newness was stark, 
and yet in the clerks’ office the irrational 
habituating processes of time were already 
at work. 

On the painted iron mantelpiece lay a 
dusty tile, brought as a sample long before 
the room was finished, and now without 
the slightest excuse for survival. Never- 
theless, the perfunctory cleaner lifted it-on 
most mornings, dusted beneath it, and re- 
placed it; and Edwin and his staff saw it 
scores of times daily and never challenged 
it. Gradually it was acquiring a pre- 
scriptive right to exist just where it did. 
The day was distant when some incon- 
venient, reforming person would exclaim: 

“ What’s this old tile doing here?” 

What Edwin did notice was that the 
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walls and desks showed marks and even 
wounds; it seemed to him somehow wrong 
that the brand-new could not remain for- 
ever brand-new. He thought he would 
give a mild reproof to the elder clerk, and 
then he thought: “ What’s the use?” and 
only murmured: 

“T’m not going off the works.” 

He passed out to the small entrance-hall 
of the works. On the outer face of the 
door, which he closed, was painted the 
word “ office.” He had meant to have the 
word “ counting-house” painted on that 
door, because it was romantic and fine- 
sounding; but when the moment came to 
give the order he had quaked before such 
romance. He was afraid, as usual, of be- 
ing sentimental and of “ showing off.” 

He now regretted his poltroonery; and 
he regretted sundry other failures in 
courage connected with the scheme of the 
works. The works existed, but ought to 
have been grander, more complete, more 
dashingly expensive, more of an exemplar 
to the slattern district. He felt that he 
had been unduly influenced by the local 
spirit for half-measures. 

His life seemed to be a life of half- 
measures, a continual falling short.. Once 
he used to read studiously on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday evenings. He sel- 
dom read now, and never with regularity. 
Scarcely a year ago he had formed a beauti- 
ful, vague project of being “ musical.” At 
Hilda’s instigation he had bought a book 
of musical criticism by Hubert Parry. 
Hilda had swallowed it in three days, but 
he had begun it and not finished it. The 
musical evenings, after feeble efforts to in- 
vigorate them, had fainted and then died. 
And his marriage, so marvelous in its ro- 
mance during the first days! 

Then either his common sense or his 
self-respect curtly silenced these weak 
depreciations. He had wanted the woman 
and he had won her. He had taken her. 
There she was, living in his house, bearing 
his name, spending his money! He had 
said that he would have a new works, and, 
with all their faults and little cowardices, 
there the new works stood! He had bought 
his house—and mortgaged it; he had been 
stoical to bad debts; he had sold securities; 
he had braved his redoubtable wife; and 
he had got his works! His will, and 
naught else, was the magic wand that had 
conjured them into existence. 

Life might be as profoundly unsatisfac- 
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tory as you please, but there was zest in it. 
The bell rang. He opened the main door, 
and there stood Clara and her brood. 
Edwin was the magnificent, wonderful 
uncle. The children entered, with ma- 
ternal precautions and recommendations. 
Every child was clean and spruce — Bert 
clumsy, Clara minxlike, Amy heavy and 
benignant, Lucy the pretty little thing, and 
Rupert simply adorable; each representing 
a separate and considerable effort of watch- 
ful care. 

The mother came last, worn, still pretty, 
with a slight dragging movement of the 
limbs. In her glittering, keen eyes were 
both envy and admiration of her brother. 

“ What a life!” thought Edwin, mean- 
ing what a narrow, stuffy, struggling, con- 
ventional, unlovely existence was that of 
the Benbows. 

He and they lived in different worlds 
of intelligence. Nevertheless, he was bluff 
and jolly with all of them. The new works 
being fairly close to the Benbow home, the 
family had often come en masse to witness 
the gradual rise of the building; and now 
that the imposing place was inaugurated, 
Uncle Edwin had been asked to show them 
over it in a grand, formal visit. 

“ Has George come yet, Uncle Edwin?” 
asked Bert. 

George had not come. A reconciliation 
had occurred between the two cousins, 
though by no means at the time nor in the 
manner desired by Albert, and George was 
to have been of the afternoon party; but 
he had not arrived. Edwin, knowing the 
unknowableness of George, suspected 
trouble. 

“Machines! Machines!” piped tiny, 
white-frocked Rupert, to whom wondrous 
tales had been told. 

“* You'll see machines all right,” said Ed- 
win promisingly. 

It was not his intention to proceed 
straight to the machine-room. He would 
never have admitted it, but his deliberate 
intention was to display the works dra- 
matically, with the machine-room as a 
culmination. 

He led them through a longish passage, 
and up steps and down steps into the 
stone-polishing shop, which was roman- 
tically obscure, with a specially dark cor- 
ner where a little contraption was revolving 
all by itself in the process of smoothing a 
stone. Young Clara stared at the two 
workmen, while the rest stared at the con- 
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traption, and Edwin mumbled words of 
exposition. 

Next, after climbing some steps, they 
were in a lofty apartment with a glass roof, 
sunshine - drenched and tropical. Here 
lived two more men, including Karl, the 
German, bent in perspiration over desks, 
and laboriously drawing. Round about 
were colored designs, stones covered with 
penciling, boards, and all sorts of paper 
and cardboard. 

“Ooh!” murmured Bert, much im- 
pressed by the meticulous cross-hatching 
of Karl’s pencil on the stone. 

And Edwin said: 

“This is the drawing-office.” 

“Oh, yes!” murmured Clara vaguely. 
“It’s very warm, isn’t it?” 

None of them except Bert was interested. 
They gazed about dully, uncomprehending- 
ly, absolutely incurious. 

“ Machines!” Rupert urged again. 

“ Come on then,” said Edwin, going out 
with assumed briskness and gaiety. 

At the door stood Tertius Ingpen, pre- 
occupied and alert, with all the mien of a 
factory inspector in full activity. 

“ Don’t mind me,” said Ingpen. “TI can 
look after myself. In fact, I prefer to.” 

At the sight of an important stranger 
speaking familiarly to Uncle Edwin, all 
the children, save Rupert, grew stiff, dis- 
mal, and apprehensive. Clara looked about 
as though she had suddenly discovered 
very interesting phenomena in the corners 
of the workshop. 

“ My sister, Mrs. Benbow—Mr. Ingpen. 
Mr. Ingpen is her majesty’s inspector of 
factories, so we must mind what we're 
about,” said Edwin. 

Clara, overcome by the extraordinary 
chivalry and deference of Ingpen’s cus- 
tomary greeting to women, decided that 
he was a particularly polite man; but she 
reserved her general judgment on him, 
having several times heard Albert inveigh 
against the autocratic unreasonableness of 
this very inspector, who, according to Al- 
bert, forgot that even an employer had 
to live, and that that which handicapped 
the employer could not possibly help the 
workman—“ in the long run.” 

“ Machines!” Rupert insisted. 

They all laughed; the other children 
laughed suddenly and imitatively, and an 
instant later than the elders; and Tertius 
Ingpen, as he grasped the full purport of 
the remark, laughed more than any one. 


He turned sidewise and bent slightly in 
order to give vent to his laughter, which, 
at first noiseless and imprisoned, gradually 
grew loud in freedom. When he had re- 
covered, he said, thoughtfully, stroking his 
soft beard: 

“Now it would be interesting to know 
exactly what that child understands by 
* machines ’"—what his mental picture of 
them is. Very interesting! Has he ever 
seen any?” 

“No,” said Clara. 

“Ah! That makes it all the more in- 
teresting,” Ingpen said. “I suppose you 
think you do know, Mrs. Benbow?” he 
added roguishly. 

Clara smiled the self-protective, non- 
committal smile of one who is not certain 
of having seen the point. 

“It’s very hot in here, Edwin,” said 
she, glancing at the door. 

The family filed out, shepherded by 
Edwin. ' 

“ T’'ll be back in a sec,” said he to Clara, 
on the stairs, and returned to the drawing- 
office. 

Ingpen was in apparently close conver- 
sation with Karl. 

“ Yes,” murmured Ingpen, thoughtfully 
tapping his teeth. ‘“ The whole process is 
practically a contest between grease and 
water on the stone.” 

“ Yes,” said Karl gruffly, but with re- 
spect. 

“Mr. Clayhanger,” said Ingpen in his 
official manner, turning. 

The two withdrew to the door. Invisi- 
ble, at the foot of the stairs could be heard 
the family, existing. 

“ Haven’t seen much of lithography, 
eh?” said Edwin in a voice discreetly re- 
strained. 

Ingpen, ignoring the question, mur- 
mured: 

“ T say, you know this place is much too 
hot.” 

“ Well,” said Edwin, “ what do you ex- 
pect in August?” 

“ But what’s the object of all that glass 
roof?” 

“T wanted to give ’em plenty of light.” 

“ Why didn’t you have some ventilation 
in the roof?” 

“ We did think of it, but Johnnie Or- 
greave said that if we did, we should never 
be able to keep it watertight.” 

“Tt certainly isn’t right as it is,” said 
Ingpen. “ And our experience is that these 
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skylighted rooms that are too hot in sum- 
mer are too cold in winter. How would 
you like to have your private office in 
here?” 

“Oh!” protested Edwin. 
bad as all that.” 

Ingpen said quietly: 

“T should suggest you think it over— 
I mean the ventilation.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say that this 
shop here doesn’t comply with your con- 
founded rules?” 

“That may or may not be,” answered 
Ingpen. “ But we’re entitled to make rec- 
ommendations in any case, and I should 
like you to think this over, if you don’t 
mind. I haven’t any thermometer with 
me, but I lay it’s ninety degrees here, if 
not more.” 

In Ingpen’s urbane, reasonable tone 
there was just a hint of the potential might 
of the whole organized kingdom. 

“All serene!” said Edwin, rather 
ashamed of the temperature, after all, and 
loyally responsive to Ingpen’s evident sense 
of duty. 

They walked toward the stairs slowly, 
and Ingpen scribbled in a note-book. 

“ You seem to take your job seriously,’ 
said Edwin teasingly. 

“ While I’m at it. Did you imagine that 
I’d dropped into a sinecure? Considering 
that I have to keep an eye on three hun- 
dred and fifty pot-banks, over a thousand 
other factories, and over two thousand 
workshops of sorts, my boy! Amd you 
should see some of ’em. And you should 
listen to the excuses.” 

“No wonder,” thought Edwin, “he 
hasn’t told me what a fine, large factory 
mine is! Still, he might have said some- 
thing, all the same. Perhaps he will.” 

When, after visiting the composing- 
room, and glancing from afar at the engine- 
house, the sightseeing party reached the 
machine-room, Rupert was so affected by 
the tremendous din and the confusing whir 
of huge machinery in motion that he began 
to cry, and, seizing his mother’s hand, 
pressed himself hard against her skirt. 
The realization of his ambition had over- 
whelmed him. 

In the great, lofty room there were five 
large or fairly large machines, and a num- 
ber of small ones. The latter had chiefly 
to do with envelope and bill-head printing 
and with bookbinding, and only two of 
them were in use. Of the large machines, 
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three were functioning—the cylinder print- 
ing-machine which had been the pride of 
Edwin’s father; the historic “old ma- 
chine,” also his father’s, which had been 
so called ever since Edwin could remember, 
and which was ageless; and Edwin’s latest 
and most expensive purchase, the Smithers 
litho-printer. 

It was on the guarded flank of the 
Smithers, close to the roller-racks, that Ed- 
win halted his convoy. The rest of the 
immense shop with its complex masses of 
metal revolving, sliding, or paralyzed, its 
shabby figures of men, boys, and girls 
shifting mysteriously about, its smell of 
iron, grease, and humanity, and its fearful 
racket, was a mere background for the 
Smithers in its moving might. 

The Smithers rose high above the spec- 
tators, and at one end of it, higher even 
than the top parts of the machine, was 
perched a dirty, frowzy, pretty girl. With 
a sweeping gesture of her bare arms this 
girl took a wide sheet of blank paper from 
a pile of sheets and lodged it on the re 
ceiving rack, whereupon it was whirled off, 
caught into the clutches of the machine, 
turned, reversed, hidden away from sight 
among revolving rollers, red and black, and 
finally thrust out at the other end of the 
machine, where it was picked up by a dirty, 
frowzy girl, not pretty, smaller, younger 
than the high-perched creature — indeed, 
scarcely bigger than Amy. 

And now on the sheet were printed four 
times in red the words: 


Knype Mineral Water Mnfg. Co.—Best and 
cheapest—Trade-mark. 


Clara screeched a question about the 
trade-mark, which so far was invisible. 
Edwin made a sign to the lower dirty, 
frowzy girl, who respectfully handed him a 
sheet as it came off the machine, and he 
shouted through the roar in explanation 
that the trade-mark, a soda-water siphon 
in blue, would be printed on the same sheet 
later from another stone, and the sheets 
cut into fours, each quarter making a com- 
plete poster. 

“TI thought it must be like that,” re- 
plied Clara superiorly. 

Edwin made a gesture to hand.back the 
sheet to the machine-girl, but the machine 
would not pause to let her take it. She 
was the slave of the machine. The same 
law applied to the older girl up near the 
ceiling. He put the sheet in place himself. 




















These girls, and the other girls at their 
greasy task in the great, shaking interior 
which he had created, vaguely worried him. 
Exactly similar girls were employed in 
thousands on the pot-banks, and had once 
been employed also at the pit-heads and 
even in the pits, but until lately he had 
not employed girls, nor had his father ever 
employed girls; and these girls so close to 
him, so dependent on him, so submissive, 
so subjugated, so soiled, so vulgar, whose 
wages would scarcely have kept his wife in 
boots and gloves, gave rise to strange and 
disturbing sensations in his heart — not 
merely in regard to themselves, but in re- 
gard to the whole of the work-people. 

A question obscure and _ lancinating 
struck upward through his industrial 
triumph and through his importance in the 
world—a question scarcely articulate, but 
which seemed to form itself into the words: 

“Ts it right?” 

“Ts what right?” his father would have 
snapped at him. “Is what right?” would 
have respectfully demanded Big James, 
who had now sidled grandiosely to the 
Smithers, and was fussing among the rollers 
in the rack. Neither of them would have 
been capable of comprehending his trouble. 

Yet this unanswerable, persistent ques- 
tion would pierce the complacency of Ed- 
win’s prosperity. He lived with it more 
and more. Though he could not answer 
it, he could parry it, thanks to scientific 
ideas obtained from Darwin and Spencer, 
by the reflection that both he and his serfs, 
whatever their sex, were the almost blind 
agencies of a vast process of evolution. 
And this he did, exulting with pride some- 
times in the sheer adventure of the affair, 
and sharing his thoughts with none. 

The visitors, having wandered to and 
fro, staring, trailed out of the machine- 
room, led by Edwin. A wide door swung 
behind them, and they were in the abrupt, 
startling peace of another corridor. The 
children were hot and weary of wonders. 

“Well,” said Clara, “I suppose we’d 
better be moving on now.” She had some- 
what the air of a draft-animal about to 
resume the immense labor of dragging a 
train. “ It’s very queer about George. He 
was to have come with us for tea.” 

At this moment Tertius Ingpen and 
Hilda appeared together at the other end 
of the corridor. Hilda’s unsmiling face 
seemed enigmatic. Ingpen was talking 
with vivacity. 
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Edwin thought apprehensively: 

“What’s up now? What’s she doing 
here, and not George?” 

And when the sisters-in-law, so strangely 
contrasting, shook hands, he thought: 

“Ts it possible that Albert looks on his 
wife as something unpredictable? Do those 
two also have moods, and altercations, and 
antagonisms? Are they always preoccupied 
about what they are thinking of each 
other? No! It’s impossible. Their life 
must be simply fiendishly monotonous.” 

Hilda bent and kissed Rupert, Lucy, 
Amy, and young Clara, as it were with 
passion. She was marvelous as she bent 
over Rupert. 

“ T’m very sorry,” said she perfunctorily. 
“T had to send George on an errand to 
Hanbridge at the last moment.” 

Nothing more! No genuine sign of re- 
gret! Edwin blamed her severely. “ Send 
George on an errand to Hanbridge ”—that 
was Hilda all over! 

“ Will he be down for tea?” asked Clara. 

“TI doubt it!” 

“ Well, another day then.” 

Clara, gathering her offspring, took leave, 
at a door in the corridor which gave on 
to the yard. Mindful to the last of Mr. 
Ingpen’s presence, which Hilda apparently 
now ignored, she smiled sweetly as she 
went. Behind the smile, Edwin with re- 
gret, but Hilda with satisfaction, could 
perceive her everlasting jealousy. 

“ And what errand to Hanbridge?” Ed- 
win asked himself mistrustfully. 


Scarcely a minute later, when Edwin 
was back at the door of the machine-room, 
with Hilda and Ingpen, the office-boy 
could be seen voyaging between roaring 
machines across the room toward his em- 
ployer. He made a sign of appeal, and 
Edwin answered with a curt sign that he 
was to wait. 

“What’s that ye say?” Edwin yelled 
in Ingpen’s ear. 

Ingpen laughed, and made a trumpet 
with his hands: 

“T was only wondering what your 
weekly running expenses are.” 

Even Ingpen was surprised and im- 
pressed by the scene. 

“ Ah!” Edwin hesitated, in reply to 
Ingpen. ; 

Then he saw Hilda’s face, and his own 
face showed confusion and he smiled awk- 
wardly. 
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Hilda had caught Ingpen’s question. 
Her expressive, sarcastic, unappeasable 
features seemed to say: 

“ Running expenses! Don’t mention 
them. How can he possibly make this 
place pay? It’s a gigantic folly, and what 
will be the end of it?” 

After all, her secret attitude toward the 
new enterprise was unchanged. Argu- 
ments, facts, figures, persuasions, brutal- 
ities, had been equally and totally ineffect- 
ive. And Edwin thought: 

“ She is the bitterest enemy I have.” 

Said Ingpen: 

“| like that girl up there on top of the 
machine. And doesn’t she just know where 
she is! What a movement of the arms, 
eh?” 

Edwin nodded, appreciative, and then 
beckoned to the office-boy. 

‘* What is it?” 

“ Please, sir, Mrs. ’Amps is in the office 
to see you.” 

“ All right,” he bawled casually. But 
in reality he was taken aback. “ It’s Aunty 
Hamps now!” he said to the other two. 
* We shall soon have all Bursley here this 
afternoon.” 

Hilda raised her eyebrows. 

“ D’you know Aunty Hamps?” she grim- 
ly asked Ingpen. As Ingpen shook his 
head, she added: “ You ought to.” 

Edwin did not altogether care for this 
public ridicule of a member of the family. 
Hilda, assuming the lead, beckoned with a 
lift of the head. And Edwin did not care 
for that either, on his works. 

Aunty Hamps was magnificent in the 
private office. The three found her stand- 
ing in wait, tingling with vitality and im- 
portance and eagerness. She received the 
presentation of Mr. Tertius Ingpen with 
grandeur and with high cordiality, and she 
could appreciate even better than Clara 
the polished fealty of his greeting. 

“ Sit down, aunty.” 

“ No, I won’t sit down. I thought Clara 
was here. I told her I might come if I 
could spare a moment. I must say, Ed- 
win ”—she looked round the small office, 
and seemed to be looking round the whole 
works in a superb glance—“ you make me 
proud to be your aunty.” 

“ Well,” said Edwin, “ you can be proud 
sitting down.” 

She smiled. 


“No, I won’t sit down. I only just 
y J 


popped in to catch Clara.” Then she low- 
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ered her voice: “I suppose you’ve heard 
about Mr. John Orgreave?” 

“No. What about Johnnie?” 

“ He’s run away with Mrs. Chris Ham- 
son.” 

Her triumph was complete. It was per- 
haps one of her last triumphs, but it count- 
ed among the greatest of her career as a 
watch-dog of society. 

The thing was a major event, and the 
report was convincing. Useless to protest 
“ Never!” “Surely not!” “It can’t be 
true!” It carried truth on its face. Use- 
less to demand sternly: “ Who told you?” 

The news had reached Aunty Hamps 

‘through a curious channel — the station- 
master at Latchett. Heaven alone could 
say how Aunty Hamps came to have rela- 
tions with the station-master at Latchett. 
Latchett was the next station to Shawport 
on the line to Crewe. Johnnie Orgreave 
had got into the train at Shawport, and 
Mrs. Chris had joined it at Latchett, her 
house being near by. 

The Orgreave- Hamson flirtation had 
been afoot for more than two years, but 
had only been seriously talked about for 
less than a year. Mrs. Chris was older 
than Johnnie, but she was one of your 
blond, slim, unfruitful women, who under 
the shade of a suitable hat-brim are age- 
less. Mr. Chris was a heavy man, 
“glumpy” as they say down there, a 
money-maker in pots, and great on the 
colonial markets. He was now on his way 
back from Sydney. Mrs. Chris had not 
long since inherited a moderate fortune. It 
must have been the fortune, rendering them 
independent, that had decided the tragic 
immoralists to abandon all for love. 

Imagine the Orgreave business left in the 
hands of an incompetent irresponsible like 
Jimmie Orgreave! And then, what of that 
martyr, Janet? 

Janet and Johnnie had been keeping 
house together—a tiny house. And Janet 
had had to have an operation. Women, 
talking together, said exactly what the op- 
eration was, but the knowledge was not 
common. The phrase “have an opera- 
tion ” was enough in its dread. As a fact 
the operation, for calculus, was not very 
serious; it had perfectly succeeded, and 
Janet, whom Hilda had tenderly visited, 
was to emerge from the nursing home at 
Knype Vale within three days. 

Could not Johnnie and his Mrs. Chris 
have waited until she was reestablished? 
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No, for the husband was unpreventably 
approaching. Janet had not even been 
duly warned; Hilda had seen her that very 
morning, and assuredly she knew nothing 
then. The episode was ruinous. The pair 
could never return. Even Johnnie alone 
would never dare to return. 

He was a friend, and a close friend, of 
all three of them; and not only had he 
outraged their feelings — he had shamed 
them, irretrievably lowered their prestige. 
They could not look Aunty Hamps in the 
face. But Aunty Hamps could look them 
in the face, and her glance, charged with 
grief and with satisfaction, said: 

“ How are the mighty fallen, with their 
jaunty parade of irreligion, and their mu- 
sical evenings on Sundays, with the win- 
dows open while folks are coming home 
. from chapel!” 

“ Another good man ruined by women!” 
observed Tertius Ingpen with a sigh, stro- 
king his beard. 

Hilda sprang up; and all her passionate 
sympathy for Janet, her disappointment 
with Johnnie, the victim of desire, her dis- 
satisfaction with her husband, and her 
hatred of Aunty Hamps, blazed forth and 
devastated the unwise Ingpen as she 
scathingly replied: 

“ Mr. Ingpen, that is a caddish thing to 
say!” 

Edwin blushed. Tertius Ingpen blushed. 
“T’m sorry,” said Ingpen, keeping his 


temper. “I think I ought to have left a 
little earlier. Good-by, Mrs. Hamps. 
Good-by, Ed.” 


He bowed with extreme urbanity to the 
ladies, and departed. Shortly afterward 
Aunty Hamps also departed, saying that 
she must not be late for tea at dear Clara’s. 





CHAPTER XII 
DARTMOOR 


“ Wuart was that telegram you had this 
afternoon, Hilda?” 

The question was on Edwin’s tongue as 
he walked up Acre Lane from the works by 
his wife’s side; but it did not achieve ut- 
terance. 

A year had passed since he last walked 
up Acre Lane with Hilda; and now, of 
course, he recalled the anger of that pre- 
vious promenade. In the interval he had 


triumphed, but Hilda also had consolidated 
her position, so that despite the increase of 
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his prestige she was still his equal. She 
seemed to take strength from him in order 
to maintain the struggle against him. 

During the final half-hour at the works 
the enormous problem in his mind had not 
been whether such and such a plan of ac- 
tion for Janet’s welfare in a very grave 
crisis would be advisable, but whether he 
should demand an explanation from Hilda 
of certain disquieting phenomena in her 
boudoir. 

For about twelve months Hilda had, he 
knew, been intermittently carrying on a 
correspondence as to which she had said 
no word to him; she did not precisely con- 
ceal it, but she failed to display it. Lately, 
so far as his observation went, it had 
ceased. And then to-day he had caught 
sight of an orange envelope in her waste- 
paper basket. Alone in the boudoir, and 
glancing cautiously and guiltily at the door, 
he had picked up the little ball of paper 
and smoothed it out, and read the words: 
“Mrs. Edwin Clayhanger.” 

The telegram might have been innocently 
negligible in forty different ways. It might, 
for example, have been from Janet, or 
about a rehearsal of the Choral Society, or 
from a tradesman at Oldcastle, or about 
rooms at the seaside. But supposing that 
it was not innocently negligible? Sup- 
posing that she was keeping a secret? 

He could conceive no secret. Yes, he 
could conceive a secret. He had conceived 
and did conceive a secret, and his private 
thoughts elaborated it. 

He knew that, as a wise husband, he 
ought to question her. He knew that com- 
mon sense was not her strongest quality, 
and that by diffidence he might be inviting 
unguessed future trouble; but he would not 
ask. In the great passionate war of mar- 
riage, they would thus draw apart, de- 
fensive and watchful, rushing together at 
intervals either to fight or to kiss. The 
heat of their kisses had not cooled, but to 
him, at any rate, the kisses often seemed 
intensely illogical; for, though he regarded 
himself as an improving expert in the 
science of life, he had not yet begun to 
perceive that those kisses were the only 
true logic of their joint career. 

They were walking up Acre Lane solely 
because Hilda was Hilda. A year ago they 
had walked up Acre Lane in order that 
Edwin might call at the shop. Acre Lane 
was by no means on the shortest way from 
Shawport to Bleakridge. Hilda, however, 
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on emerging from the works, full of trouble 
concerning Janet, had suddenly had the 
beautiful idea of buying some fish for tea. 
In earlier days he would have said: 

“ How accidental you are! What would 
have happened to our tea if you hadn’t 
been down here, or if you hadn’t by chance 
thought of fish?” 

He would have tried to show her that 
her activities were not based in the prin- 
ciples of reason, and that even the com- 
position of meals ought not to depend upon 
the hazard of an impulse. Now, wiser, he 
said not a word. 

Then another grievance was that she 
had sent George to Hanbridge knowing 
that George, according to a solemn family 
engagement, ought to have been at the 
works. She was conscienceless! 

A third grievance, naturally, was her be- 
havior to Ingpen. And a fourth came back 
again to George. Why had she sent George 
to Hanbridge at all? Was it not to des- 
patch a telegram which she was afraid to 
submit to the inquisitiveness of the post- 
office at Bursley? A daring supposition, 
but plausible; and if correct, of what du- 
plicity was she not guilty? And he thought, 
not caring: 

“ Something terrific will occur between 
us one of these days!” 

And then his bravado would turn to 
panic. 


They passed along Wedgwood Street, 
and Hilda preceded him into the chief poul- 


terer and fishmonger’s. Here was another 
slight grievance of Edwin’s; for the chief 
poulterer and fishmonger’s happened now 
to be the Clayhanger shop at the corner of 
Wedgwood Street and Duck Bank. Posi- 
tively there had been competitors for the 
old location! Why should Hilda go there 
and drag him there? Could she not com- 
prehend that he had a certain fine delicacy 
about entering? 

The saleswoman greeted them with defer- 
ence, calling Edwin “ sir,” and yet with a 
certain complacent familiarity, as an occu- 
pant to ex-occupants. Edwin casually 
gave the short shake of the head which in 
the district may signify “ good day,” and 
turned, humming, to look at the hanging 
game. Why didn’t Hilda buy grouse? 

The shop was a poor little interior. It 
smelled ill. He wondered what the upper 
rooms were like, and what had happened 
to the decrepit building at the end of the 
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yard. The saleswoman slapped fish about 
on the marble, and running water could be 
heard. 

“ Edwin,” said Hilda, with enchanting 
sweetness and simplicity, “ would you like 
hake or turbot, dear?” 

Impossible to divine from her voice that 
the ruin of their two favorite Orgreaves was 
complete, that she was conducting a secret 
correspondence, and that she had know- 
ingly and deliberately offended her hus- 
band! 

Both women waited, moveless, for the 
decision, as for an august decree. 

When the transaction was finished the 
saleswoman handed over the parcel into 
Hilda’s gloved hands. It was a rough-and- 
ready parcel, not at all like the neat, stiff 
paper bag of the modern age. 

“Very hot, isn’t it, m’m?” said the 
saleswoman. 

And Hilda, utterly distinguished in ges- 
ture and tone, replied with calm, impartial 
urbanity: 

“Very. Good afternoon!” 

“Td better take that thing,” said Ed- 
win outside, in spite of himself. 

She gave up the parcel to him. 

“ Tell cook to fry it,” said Hilda. “ She 
always fries better than she boils.” 

He repeated: 

“* Tell cook to fry it.’ 
now?” His tone challenged. 

“T must go over and see Janet at once. 
I shall take the next car.” 

He lifted the end of his nose in disgust. 
There was no end to the girl’s caprices. 

“ Why at once?” the superior smile de- 
manded. 

Disdain and resentment were in his voice. 
Hundreds of times, when alone, he had 
decided that he would never use that voice 
—first, because it was unworthy of a 
philosopher; second, because it never 
achieved any good result; and third, be- 
cause it often did harm. Yet he would 
use it. The voice had an existence and 
a volition of its own within his being; he 
marveled that the mechanism of essential 
life should be so clumsy and inefficient. 

He heard the voice come out, and yet 
was not displeased, was indeed rather 
pleasantly excited. A new grievance had 
been created for him, and it was irresisti- 
ble. In an instant he had it between his 
teeth and was darkly enjoying it. 

Of course, Hilda’s passionate pity for 
Janet was a fine thing. Granted! But 
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therein was no reason why she should let 
it run away with her. What possible differ- 
ence would it make whether Hilda went to 
break the news of disaster to Janet at once 
or in an hour’s time? 

The mere desire to protect and assuage 
could not properly furnish an excuse for 
unnecessarily dislocating a household and 
depriving oneself of food. On the contrary, 
it was wiser and more truly kind to take 
one’s meals regularly in a crisis. But 
Hilda would never appreciate that pro- 
found truth—never, never! 

“T feel I must go at once,” said Hilda. 

He spoke with marked scorn: 

“ And what about your tea?” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter about my tea! 

“ Of course it matters about your tea. 
If you have your tea quietly you’ll find the 
end of the world won’t have come. You 
can go and see Janet just the same, and 
the whole house won’t have been turned 
upside down.” 

She put her lips together and smiled mys- 
teriously, saying nothing. The car over- 
took them, and then stopped a few yards 
in front. But she did not hail the con- 
ductor. The car went onward. 

He had won. His arguments had been 
too powerful for even her obstinacy. 

Did he smile and forgive? Did he ex- 
tend to her the blessing of his benevolence? 
No. He could not have brought himself to 
such a point. After all, she had done 
nothing to earn approval; she had simply 
refrained from foolishness. 

When they arrived home, she was still 
smiling mysteriously to herself. She did 
not take her hat off—sign of disturbance! 

He moved with careful tranquillity 
through the ritual that preceded tea. He 
could feel her in the house, ordering it, 
softening it, civilizing it. Her instinct had 
compelled her not to neglect him; his 
sagacity had mastered her. In her heart 
she must admire his sagacity, whatever she 
said or looked, and her unreasoning pas- 
sion for him was still the paramount force 
in her vitality. 

“Now, are you two all right?” said 
Hilda, when she had poured out the tea, 
and Edwin was carving the fish. 

Edwin glanced up. 

“I don’t want any tea,’ 
couldn’t touch it.” 

She bent and kissed George, took her 
gloves from the sideboard, and left the 
house, a mysterious smile still on her face. 


” 


J 


she said. “I 
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Edwin controlled his vexation at this 
dramatic move. It was only slight, and he 
had to play the serene omniscient to George. 
Further, the attractive food helped to 
make him bland. 

“ Didn’t you know your mother had to 
go out?” said Edwin with astounding guile. 

“Yes, she told me up-stairs,” George 
murmured. “She said she had to go and 
see Aunty Janet again.” 

The reply was a blow to Edwin. She 
had said nothing to him, but she had told 
the boy. Still, his complacency was not 
overset. Boy and stepfather began to talk, 
with the mingled freedom and constraint 
practised by males accustomed to the 
presence of a woman, when the woman is 
absent. Each also thought of the woman, 
and each knew that the other was thinking 
of the woman. Each, over a serious ap- 
prehension, seemed to be saying: 

“Tt’s rather fun to be without her for 
a bit. But we must be able to rely on her 
return.” 

Edwin had to get up in order to pour 
out more tea. He reckoned that he could 


both make tea and pour it out with more 
exactitude than his wife, who often forgot 
to put the milk in first; but he could not 
pour it out with the same grace. His brain, 


not his heart, poured the tea out. He left 
the tray in disorder. The symmetry of the 
table was soon wrecked. 

“Glad you’re going back to school, I 
suppose?” said Edwin satirically. 

George nodded. He was drinking, and 
he glanced at Edwin over the rim of the 
cup. He had grown much in twelve months, 
and was more than twelve months older. 
Edwin was puzzled by the almost sudden 
developments of his intelligence. Some- 
times the boy was just like a young man; 
his voice had become a little uncertain. 
He still showed the greatest contempt for 
his finger-nails, but he had truly discov- 
ered the tooth-brush, and was preaching it 
at school among a population that scoffed, 
yet was impressed. 

“Well, I’m glad in a way. A boy does 
have to go to school, doesn’t he, uncle? 
And the sooner it’s over the better. I tell 
you what I should like—I should like to 
go to school night and day and have no 
holidays till it was all done. I sh’d think 
you could save at least three years with 
that.” 

“A bit hard on the masters, wouldn’t 
it be?” 
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“T never thought of that. Of course, it 
would mever be over for them. I expect 
they’d gradually die.” 

“Then you don’t like school?” 

George shook his head, 

“ Did you like school, uncle?” 

Edwin shook his head; they both 
laughed. 

“Uncle, can I leave school when I’m 
sixteen?” 

“T’ve told you once.” 

“Yes, I know. But did you mean it? 
People change so.” 

“T told you you could leave school when 
you’re sixteen, if you pass the London 
Matric.” 

“ But what good’s the London Matric to 
an architect? Mr. Orgreave says it isn’t 
any good anyway.” 

“When did he tell you that?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“Well, fetch me my cigarettes off the 
mantelpiece in the drawing-room.” 

The boy ran off, eager to serve, and Ed- 
win’s glance followed him with affection. 
Already it had.been in a kind of way ar- 
ranged that the youth should ultimately 
be articled to Johnnie Orgreave. Among 


many consequences of Johnnie’s defiance 
of society would probably be the quashing 


of that arrangement. And there was 
Johnnie, on the eve of his elopement, chat- 
ting to George about the futility of the 
London Matriculation! Edwin wondered 
how George would gradually learn what 
had happened to his friend and inspirer, 
John Orgreave. 

He arrived with the cigarettes and of- 
fered them, and lit the match, and offered 
that. 

“ And what have you been doing with 
yourself all afternoon?” Edwin inquired 
between puffs of smoke. 

“Oh, nothing much!” 

“T thought you were coming to the 
works, and then going down to Aunty 
Clara’s for tea.” 

“So I was, but mother sent me to Han- 
bridge.” 

“ Oh!” murmured Edwin casually. “ So 
your mother packed you off to Hanbridge, 
did she?” 

“T had to go to the post-office,” George 
continued. “I think it was a telegram, 
but it was in an envelope, and some 
money.” 

“ Indeed!” said Edwin with a very in- 
different air. 
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He was, however, so affected that he 
jumped up abruptly from the table, and 
went into the darkening, chill garden, ig- 
noring George. 

About half past eight Hilda returned. 
Edwin was closing the curtains in the 
drawing-room. The gas had been lighted. 

“Johnnie has evidently written to 
Alicia,” she burst out, somewhat breath- 
less; “because Ailcia’s telegraphed to 
Janet that she must positively go straight 
down there and stay with them when she 
leaves the home.” 

“What, on Dartmoor?” Edwin mur- 
mured in a strange voice. The very word 
“ Dartmoor ” made him shake. 

“Tt isn’t actually on the moor,” said 
Hilda. “ And so I shall take her down 
myself. I’ve told her all about things. She 
wasn’t a bit surprised. They’re a strange 
lot.” 

She tried to speak quite naturally, but 
she knew that she was not succeeding. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE DEPARTURE 


Ir was a wet morning. Hilda, already 
in full street attire, save for her gloves, and 
with a half-empty cup of tea by her side, 
sat at a desk in the boudoir. She un- 
locked the large central drawer immediately 
below the flap of the desk, with a peculiar 
quick, ruthless gesture, producing a very 
short, snappy click that summed up all the 
tension spreading from Hilda’s mind 
throughout the house and even into the 
town. 

It had been decided that in order to 
call for Janet at the nursing home at 
Knype Vale, and to catch the Crewe train 
at Knype for the Bristol and southwest of 
England connection, Hilda must leave the 
house at five minutes to nine. 

She opened the drawer, half lifting the 
flap of the desk to disclose its contents. It 
was full of odd papers, letters, bills, blot- 
ting-paper, door-knobs, finger-plates, en- 
velopes, and a small book or two. A preju- 
diced observer, such as Edwin, might have 
said that the drawer was extremely untidy; 
but to Hilda, who had herself put in each 
item separately, and each for a separate 
reason, the drawer was not untidy, for her 
intelligence knew the plan of it, and every 
item as it caught her eye suggested a 
justifying reason, and a good one. Never- 














theless, she formed an intention to “ tidy 
out ” the drawer—the only drawer in the 
desk with a safe lock—upon her return 
home. 

She felt at the back of the drawer, drew 
it forth a little further, and felt again, 
vainly. A doubt of her own essential or- 
derliness crossed her mind. 

“ Surely I can’t have put those letters 
anywhere else? Surely I’ve not mislaid 
them?” 

Then she closed the flap of the desk and 
pulled the drawer right out, letting it rest 
on her knees. Yes, the packet was there, 
hidden, and so was another packet of let- 
ters—in the handwriting of Edwin. She 
was reassured. 

Jerking the drawer irregularly back by 
force into its place, she locked it, reopened 
the desk, laid the packet on the writing- 
pad, and took a telegram from her purse 
and added it to the letters in the packet. 

The letters were all in the same loose, 
shaky, sloping hand, on the same tinted 
paper. The signature was plain on one of 
them—*“ Charlotte M. Cannon,” and then 
after it, in brackets, “ [Canonges] ”—the 
latter being the real name of George Can- 
non’s French father, and George Cannon’s 
only legal name. The topmost letter began: 


Dear Mapam: 

I think it is my duty to inform you that my 
husband still declares his innocence of the crime 
for which he is now in prison. He requests that 
you shall be informed of this. I ought perhaps 
to tell you that, since the change in my religious 
convictions, my feelings— . 


The first page ended there. Hilda 
turned the letters over, preoccupied, gazing 
at them and deciphering chance phrases 
here and there. The first letter was dated 
about a year earlier; it constituted the be- 
ginning of the resuscitation of just that 
part of her life which she had thought to 
be definitely interred in memory. 

Hilda had only once — and on a legal 
occasion—met Mrs. Canonges, as in strict 
correctness she called herself in brackets— 
a surprisingly old lady, with quite white 
hair, and she thought: 

“ What a shame for that erotic old wom- 
an to have bought and married a man so 
much younger than herself! No wonder 
he ran away from her!” 

She had been positively shocked by the 
spectacle of the well-dressed, well-behaved, 
quiet-voiced, prim, decrepit creature with 
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her aristocratic voice. And her knowledge 
of the possibilities of human nature was 
thenceforth enlarged. And when George 
Cannon—known to the law as Canonges— 
had received two years’ hard labor for go- 
ing through a ceremony of marriage with 
herself, she had esteerhed, despite all her 
resentment against him, that his chief sin 
lay in his real first marriage, not in his 
false second one, and that for that sin the 
old woman was the more deserving of pun- 
ishment. 

When the old woman, with strange na- 
iveté, wrote to say that she had become a 
convert to Reman Catholicism, and that 
her marriage and her imprisoned husband 
were henceforth to her sacred, Hilda had 
reflected sardonically: 

“ Of course it is always that sort of wom- 
an that turns to religion when she’s too old 
for anything else!” 

And when the news came that her de- 
ceiver had got ten years’ penal servitude 
for uttering a forged Bank of England note, 
Hilda had reflected in the same strain: 

‘“‘ Of course, a man who would behave as 
George behaved to me would be just the 
man to go about forging bank-notes! 
What an inconceivable simpleton I was!” 

A very long time had elapsed before the 
letter had arrived bearing the rumor of 
Cannon’s innocence. It had not immedi- 
ately produced much effect on her mind. 
She had said not a word to her husband. 
The idea of reviving the shames of that 
early episode in conversation with Edwin 
was extremely repugnant to her. She 
would not do it. She had not the right to 


do it. All her proud independence forbade 
her to do it. The episode did not concern 
Edwin. 


The. effect of the rumor came on her 
gradually. It was increased when Mrs. 
Cannon wrote of evidence, of a petition to 
the home secretary, and of employing a 
lawyer. Mrs. Cannon’s attitude seemed to 
say to Hilda: 

“ You and I have shared this man, we 
alone in all the world.” 

Mrs. Cannon seemed to imagine that 
Hilda would be interested. She was.right. 
Hilda was interested. Her implacability 
relented. Her vindictiveness forgave. She 
pondered with almost intolerable compas- 
sion upon the vision of George Cannon 
suffering unjustly, month after long month 
interminably, the horrors of a convict’s 
existence. 
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She read with morbidity reports of as- 
sizes, and picked up from papers and books, 
and from Mrs. Cannon, pieces of informa- 
tion about prisons. When he was trans- 
ferred to Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight, 
on account of ill-health, she was glad, be- 
cause she knew that Parkhurst was less aw- 
ful than Portland; and when from Park- 
hurst he was sent to Dartmoor, she tried 
to hope that the bracing air would do him 
good. 
She no longer thought of him as a crim- 
inal at all, but simply as one victim of his 
passion for herself; she, Hilda, had been 
the other ‘victim. She raged in secret 
against the British judicature, its delays, 
its stoniness, its stupidity. And when the 
principal witness in support of Cannon’s 
petition died, she raged against fate. 

The movement for Cannon’s release 
slackened for months. Of late it had been 
resumed, and with hopefulness. One of 
Cannon’s companions had emerged from 
confinement—due to an unconnected crime 
—and was ready to swear affidavits. 

Lastly, Mrs. Cannon had written stating 
that she was almost beggared, and suggest- 
ing that Hilda should lend her ten pounds 
toward the expenses of the affair. Hilda 
had not ten pounds. That very day Hilda, 
seeing Janet in the nursing home, had de- 
manded: 

“T say, Jan, I suppose you haven’t got 
ten pounds you can let me have for about 
a day or so?” 

And she had laughed self-consciously. 
Janet, flushing with eager pleasure, had re- 
plied: 

“Of course! I've still got that ten- 

pound note the poor old dad gave me. I’ve 
always kept it in case the worst should hap- 
pen.” 
Janet was far too affectionate to display 
curiosity. Hilda had posted the bank-note 
late at night. The next day had come a 
telegram from Mrs. Cannon: 


Telegraph if you are sending money. 


Not for a great deal would Hilda have 
despatched through the hands of the old 
postmaster at Bursley—who had once been 
postmaster at Turnhill, and had known her 
parents—a telegram such as hers addressed 
to anybody named Cannon. The fear of 
chatter and scandal was irrational, but it 
was very genuine. She had sent her faith- 
ful George with the telegram to Hanbridge. 
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Hilda now, after hesitation, put the 
packet of letters in her hand-bag, to take 
with her. Then, in her fashion, she scrib- 
bled a bold-charactered note to Mrs. Can- 
non, giving a temporary address, and this 
also she put in the hand-bag. 

Her attitude to Mrs. Cannon, like her 
attitude to the bigamist, had slowly 
changed. She thought of the old woman 
now with respect and sympathetic sorrow. 
Mrs. Cannon, before she knew that Hilda 
was married to Edwin, had addressed her 
first letter to Hilda “ Mrs. Cannon,” when 
she would have been justified in addressing 
it “ Miss Lessways.” In the days of her 
boarding-house it had been impossible, 
owing to business reasons, for Hilda to 
drop the name to which she was not en- 
titled and to revert to her own. The au- 
thentic Mrs. Cannon had respected Hilda’s 
difficulty; the act showed kindly forbear- 
ance, and it had aroused Hilda’s imagina- 
tive gratitude. 

Further, Mrs. Cannon’s pertinacity in 
the liberation proceedings, and her calm, 
logical acceptances of all the frightful con- 
sequences of being the legal wife of a con- 
vict, had little by little impressed Hilda, 
who had said to herself: 

“There is something in this old woman. 
She still loves George Cannon; her love was 
the secret of her rancor against him, and it 
is also the secret of her compassion.” 

These reflections, by their magnanimity, 
and by their insistence upon the tremen- 
dous reality of love, did something to en- 
noble the clandestine and demoralizing life 
of the soul which for a year Hilda had hid- 
den from her husband and from everybody. 

\ 

It still wanted twenty minutes to nine 
o’clock. She was too soon. The night be- 
fore Edwin had abraded her sore nerves by 
warning her not to be late, in a tone that 
implied habitual lateness on her part. 
Hilda was convinced that she was an exact 
woman. She might be late—a little late— 
six times together, but as there was a sound 
explanation of and excuse for each short- 
coming, her essential exactitude remained 
always unimpaired in her own mind. But 
Edwin would not see this. He seemed to 
forget that she had been one of the first 
feminine stenographers in England; that 
she had been a journalist-secretary and ac- 
customed to correct the negligences of men 
of business, and finally that she had been 
in business by herself for a number of years. 
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She left the boudoir and went into the 
drawing-room, idly, nervously, to wait till 
the portmanteau should have reached the 
hall. The window was ajar, and a wet 
wind entered from the garden. The garden 
was full of rain. Two workmen were in it, 
employed by the new inhabitants of the 
home of the Orgreaves. The upstarts had 
decided that certain branches of the fa- 
mous Orgreave elms. were dangerous and 
must be cut, and these workmen, shirt- 
sleeved in the rain, were staying one of the 
elms with a rope made fast to the swing in 
the Clayhanger garden. 

Hilda was unreasonably but sincerely 
antipathetic to her new neighbors. The 
white-ended stumps of great elm-branches 
made her feel sick. Useless to insist to her 
on the notorious treachery of elms! She 
had an affection for those elms, and, to her, 
amputation was an outrage. The upstarts 
had committed other sacrilege upon the 
house and grounds, not heeding that the 
abode had been rendered holy by the sacra- 
ments of fate. 

“ Mother!” 

George stood behind her. 

“ Well, have you got the luggage down?” 

She frowned, but George knew her nerv- 


ous frown and could rightly interpret it. 
He nodded. 

“ Ought I to put ‘ Dartmoor ’ on the lug- 
gage label?” 

She gave a negative sign. 

Why should he ask such a question? She 
had never breathed the name of Dartmoor. 


Why should he mention it? Edwin also 
had mentioned Dartmoor. Did Edwin sus- 
pect her correspondence? No. Had he 
suspected he would have spoken. She 
knew him. And even if Edwin had sus- 
pected, George could not conceivably have 
had suspicions of any sort. 

There he stood, the son of a convict, with 
no name of his own. He existed because 
she and the convict had been unable to 
keep apart; his ignorance of the past was 
appalling to think of, the dangers incident 
to it dreadful. She felt that she could 
never atone to him for having borne him. 

A faint noise at the front door reached 
the drawing-room. 

“ Here’s Nunks,” exclaimed George, and 
ran off eagerly. 

This was his new name for his stepfather. 

Hilda returned quickly to the boudoir. 
As she disappeared therein she heard 
George descanting to Edwin on the beau- 
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ties of his luggage label, and Edwin rub- 
bing his feet on the mat and removing his 


‘ mackintosh. 


She came back to the door of the bou- 
doir. 

“ Edwin!” 

“ Hello!” 

“One moment.” 

He entered, wiping the rain off his face. 

“‘ Shut the door, will you?” 

Her earnest, self-conscious tone stirred 
into activity the dormant, secret antago- 
nisms that seemed ever to lie between 
them. She saw them animating his eyes, 
stiffening his pose. 

“ Can you let me have ten pounds?” she 
asked bluntly. 

“Ten pounds? More?” 

He was on the defensive, as it were 
crouching warily behind a screen of his sus- 
picions. She nodded awkwardly. She 
wanted to be graceful, persuasive, envelo- 
ping, but she could not. It was to repay 
Janet that she had need of the money. She 
ought to have obtained it before. 

“ But look here, child,” said Edwin, pro- 
testing. “I’ve given you about forty times 
as much as you can possibly want already.” 

He had never squarely refused any de- 
mand of hers for money; he had almost al- 
ways acceded instantly and without in- 
quiry to her requests. Obviously he felt 
sympathy with the woman who by eternal 
custom is forced to ask, and had a horror 
of behaving as the majority of husbands 
notoriously behave in such circumstances. 

Nevertheless, the fact that he earned 
and she didn’t was ever mysteriously pres- 
ent in his relatively admirable attitude. 
And sometimes— perhaps not without 
grounds, she admitted—he would hesitate 
before a request, and in him a hesitation 
was as humiliating as a refusal would have 
been from another man. 

Hilda resented, not so much his attitude, 
as the whole social convention upon which 
it was unassailably based. He earned, she 
knew. She would not deny that he was 
the unique source, and that without him 
there would be naught. But still she did 
not think that she ought to have to ask 
for money. 

On the other hand, she had no alterna- 
tive plan to offer. Her criticism of the con- 
vention was destructive, not constructive. 
And all Edwin’s careful regard for a wom- 
an’s susceptibilities seemed only to inten- 
sify her deep-hidden revolt. Whether he 
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was chivalrous or not, she was in his power; 
and she chafed. 

“P should be glad if you could let me 
have it,” she said grimly. 

She saw his suspicions multiplying. 
What did he suspect? What could he sus- 
pect? And why was she herself so timor- 
ous, so strangely excited, about going even 
to the edge of Dartmoor? And why did 
she feel guilty, why was her glance so con- 
strained? 

“ Well, I can’t,” he answered. “ Not 
‘now, but if anything unexpected turns up, 
I can send you a check.” 

She was beaten. 

The cab stopped at the front door, well 
in advance of time. 

“Tt’s for Janet,” she muttered to him, 
desperately. 

Edwin’s face changed. 

“Why in thunder didn’t you say so to 
start with?” he exclaimed. “ I'll see what 
Ican do. Of course, I’ve always got a fiver 
in my pocketbook.” 

He sprang out of the room. The door 
swung to behind him. 

In a very few moments he returned. 

“Here you are!” he said, taking the 
note from his pocketbook and adding it 
to a collection of gold and silver. 

Hilda was looking out of the window at 
the tail of the cab. She did not move. 

“T don’t want it, thanks,” she replied 
coldly. And she thought: “ What a fool I 
am!” 
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“ Oh!” he murmured, with constraint. 

“ You’d do it for her!” said Hilda, chill 
and clear. “ But you wouldn’t do it for 
me.” And she thought: “ Why do I say 
such a thing?” 

He slapped all the money crossly down 
on the desk and left the room. She could 
hear him instructing Ada and the cabman 
in the manipulation of the great portman- 
teau. 

“ Now, mother!” cried George. 

She gazed at the money, and, picking it 
up, thrust it swiftly into her purse. It was 
irresistible. 

In the hall she kissed George, and mod- 
ded with a plaintive smile at Ada. Edwin 
was on the porch. He held back; she held 
back. She knew from his face that he 
would not offer to kiss her. The strange 
power that had compelled her to alienate 
him refused to allow her to relent. 

It appeared to Hilda that instead of go- 
ing for:a holiday with her closest friend, 
she was going to some recondite disaster 
that involved the end of marriage. The 
fact that she and Edwin had not kissed at 
parting outweighed all other facts in the 
universe. 


Yet what was a kiss? Until the cab la- 


boriously started, she hoped for a miracle. 


It did not happen. 

If only on the previous night she had not 
absolutely insisted that nobody from the 
house should accompany her to Knype! 

The porch slipped from her vision. 


(The second and concluding portion of “ These Twain ” will appear in 
the October number of Munsgy’s Macazine) 





MORNING 


SONG 


Morn1nc at your window smiles; 
She has crossed the world for miles, 
Just to look at you— 
Brought you all her dew, 
Waits, her arms with roses laden, 
Just to look upon you, maiden— 
Oh, your eyes are blue! 


Far across the eastern sky, 
When the stars began to die, 
For your lovely sake 
Softly did she take 
Shoes of pearl and came tiptoeing, 
Noiseless as a lily blowing— 
Just to see you wake! 








